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ADVERTISEMENT 
. BY THE 
TRANSLATOR. 


THE work we here preſent the Engliſh reader, has 

already acquired ſa great a reputation all ever Eu- 
7225 that it would perhaps be tmpertinent to attempt a 
Panegyric of it in this place. For the maſt learned and 
zmgenious Journaliſts have honoured it with the higheſt 
and mg/t jujt encomiums in their periodical pieces, and 
8 applauded it as one of the com, leatejt treatiſes ever 
publiſhed on the ſubject of folite literature. Mor have 
particular writers of the greateſt fame and the fineſt 
tajte been wanting in their praiſes of it ; and to name 
only two of different nations : the late Biſhop Atter- 
bury, whoe knowledge in the various topicks here treat- 
ed of is univerſally allowed, gives it the higheſt cha- 
rafter in a letter he ſent to the author, on receiving 
this work from him ; and the celebrated Mr, de Vol- 
taire, though he has taken upon him to exclude a great 
number of eminent writers of his own country from 
his Temple of Taſte, has yet given our author a ve- 
ry honourable place in it. In ſhort, were we to tran- 
cribe all the eulogiums which have been made on this 
compoſition, we ſvould write a volume inſtead of a pre- 
ace. 


This treatiſe is not merely the reſult of ſpeculation, 
but of a great many years prattice in an univerſity ts 
which ſoveral of the moſt eminent men in France owed 
heir education, No preceptor ſeems to have fludied 
more carefully, the various genius's, diſpoſitions, and 
rnclinations of youth, nor to have been more ſucceſsful 
in his labour than our author. The manner in which he 
as drawn up this excellent work proves him equal to 
t in every reſpect ; and the tender and affeftionate 
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touches with which it is interſperſed, ſhew him to have 
been the kindeſt maſter. If ever tutor ftrewed the 
paths to ſciente with roſes, tis Mr. Rollin. Thrice 
happy the pupils who were under the tuition of a Cen- 
tleman, in whom knowledge and fweetneſs of temper Þ 


are ſo agreeably blended. 
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ig too often obſerved, that when mere ſcholars (e- 
Specially thoſe concerned in the educution of youth) tate 
up the pen, their Productions betray an air of pedant- 


ry whichis yery diſtaſteful to perſons of a polite turn of f 


mind and Haviour. But nothing of this character is Þ | 
ſeen in our author. He diſcovers ſo conſummate a know- 
ledge in the ſeveral arts he profeſſed, that to conſider | | 
him in this light, one would conclude he had never ſtir- r 


red out of a college; and, on the other ſide, ſo much . 


of the fine gentleman in the dreſs of his flile and dic. n 
tion, that one would imagine he had ſpent his abhole q 
life in courts. 
tc 
A circumflance which reflects the higheſt honour on er 
him, is his great modefly. Learning is but to apt ti} qu 
elate the mind, and to make thiſe who are poſſeſſed 1 qi 
it, look with the higheſt contempt on all fuch as cannol fa. 
boaſt the ſame advantages ; but it had a quite diſtereni tie 
ect on Mr. Rollin. This gentleman, fo far from deli. qu 
vering himſelf in a magiſterial tone, ſpeaks always in pe: 
the mildeſt and moſt ſubmiſſive terms. In this work, time 
not the Pedagsgue who inſtructs us, but the fond pareni oi 
the amiable Friend. | ea 
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* A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend 


i Ds. Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord Bi- 

„ hop of Rocheſter, to M. RoLr iN, in com- 
mendation of this Work. 

e- : Reverende atque Eruditiſſime Vir, 

ke 

t- UM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta ædes 

of | tuas habitat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertifle; ſratui 


is ſalutatum te ire, ut primùm per valetudinem Means: 
w- 3 14 officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, 
der cùẽm tandem me impleturum ſperarem, fruſtra ſui; do- 
ir- mi non eras. Reſtat, ut quod coram exequi non po- 
1c tui, ſcriptis ſaltem literis præſtem; tibique ob ea om- 
lic- nia, quibus à te auctus fum, beneficia, grates agam, 
hole quas habeo certe, et ſemper habiturus ſum, maximas. 
Reverà munera illa librorum nuperis à te annis edi- 
torum egregia ac perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt. Multi 
on enim facio, et te, vir præſtantiſſime, et tua omnia 
t t quæcunque in iſto literarum genere perpolita ſunt; in 
1 quo quidem Te cæteris omnibus cjuſmodi ſeriptoribus 
not facile antecellere, atque eſſe cundem et dicendi et ſen- 
rents tiendi magiſtrum optimum, provsus. exiſtimo: cùm- 
deli. que in excolendis his ſtudiis aliquantulum ipſe et o- 
ys in peræ et temporis poſuerim, liberè tamen profiteor 
„time, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea edoctum efle a te, 
rent non ſolùm quæ neſciebam prorsus, ſed etiam quæ an- 
&ca didiciſſe mihi viſus ſum, Modeſte itaque nimium 
de opere tuo ſentis, cum juventuti tantùm inſtituen- 
lx claboratum id efle contendis. Ea certè ſcribis, quæ 
viris iſtiuſmodi rerum haud imperitis, cum volup- 
ite et fructu legi poſſunt. Vetera quidem et fatis 
Toonita revocas in memoriam; ſed ita revocas, ut il- 
uttres, ut ornes ; ut aliquid vetuſtis adjicias. quod no- 
um lit, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonaſque pic- 
uras bona in luce collocando efficis, ut etiam iis, 3 
uibus ſæpiſſimè conſpectæ ſunt, elegantiores tamen 
E Wolito appareant, et placeant magis. 
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I 
Certè, dum Xenophontem ſæpiùs verſas, ab illo et 
ea quæ à te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipſum u- 
b:que narrandi modum videris traxiſſe, ſtylique Xe- 
nophontei nitorem ac venuſtam ſimplicitatem non i- 
mitari tantum, ſed plane aſſequi: ita ut fi Gallice | 
ſciſſet Xenophon, non aliis illum, in eo argumento, ; 
quod tractas, verbis uſurum, non alio prorsus more 
{cripturum judicem. : 
Hæc ego, haud afſentandi causa (quod vitium pro- 
cul à me abeſt) ſed vere ex animi ſententia dico. Cum 
enim pulchris à te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem, 
aut in alio quopiam doctrinæ genere referendis im-“ 
parem me ſentio, volui tamen propenfi erga te ani-| f 
mi gratique teſtimonium proferre, et te aliquo fal- 
tem munuſculo, etſi perquam diſſimili, remunerari. 
Perge, vir docte admodum et venerande, de bol . 
nis literis, quæ nunc neglectæ paſtim et ſpretæ Ja- 
cent, bene mereri: perge juventutem Gallicam (quan- 
do illi folummodo te utilem eſſe vis) optimis et præ- © 
ceptis et exemplis informare. hey 
uod ut facias, annis ætatis tuæ elapſis multos ad- 
jiciat Deus ! iſque decurrentibus ſanum te præſtet at. 
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que incolumem. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet m 
m 

Tui obſervantiſſimus | re: 

Ei 
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Pranſurum te mecum poſt Feſta dixit mihi amic 
ille noſter qui tibi vicinus eſt, Cum ſtatueris tecu 
quo die adfuturus es, id illi ſignificabis. Me cert 
annis maliſque debilitatum, quandocunque veneri, ion 
domi invenies. 


60 Kal. Jan. 1731, 


Fo T: 
A LETTER, written by the Right Reve- 


rend Dr. Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr. RoLL IN, in 
commendation of this work, y 


Reverend and meſt Learned Sir, 


L N HEN I was informed by a friend who lives 
[ near you, that you were returned to Paris, 
2 I reſolved to wait on you, as ſoon as my health. 
i would admit. After having been prevented by the 
. gout for ſome time, I was in hopes at length of pay-- 
al. ing my reſpects to you at your houſe, and went thi- 
ther, but found you not at home. It is incumbent. 
on me therefore to do that in writing, which I 
1. could not in perſon, and to return you my acknow- 
| ledgments for all the favours you have been pleaſed. 
to confer upon me, of which I beg you will be aſſu- 
red, that I ſhall always retain the moſt grateful ſenſe. 
ad. And indeed I eſteem the books you have lately pub- 
tat. liſhed, as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch as do 
me very great honour. For I have the higheſt regard, 

| moſt excellent Sir, bath for you, and for every thing 
that comes from ſo maſterly a hand as yours, in the 
kind of learning you treat; in which J muſt believe: 
$150) chat you not only excel all other writers, but are at the 
ſame time the beſt maſter of ſpeaking and thinking 
well; and I freely confeſs that, though I had applied 


m 
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cu ſome time and pains in cultivating theſe ſtudies, when I. 
7h read your volumes over and over again, I was inſtruct- 
cert! 


ed in things by you, of which I was not only intirely 
ignorant, but ſeemed to myſelf to have learnt before. 
You have therefore too modeſt an opinion of your: 
work, when you declare it compoſed ſolely for the in-- 
ſtruction of youth. What you write may undoubtedly 
be read with pleaſure and improvement by perſons not: 
nacquainted in learning of the ſame kind. For whilſt: 
ou call to mind ancient facts and things fataciently, 
own, you do it in ſuch a manner, thar you illu-- 
a 3 fſtrate, 
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ſtrate, you embelliſh them; ſtill adding ſomething new © 
to the old, ſomething intirely your own to the labours : 
of others: by placing good pictures in a good light, ( 
you make them appear with unuſual elegance and 
more exalted beauties, even to thoſe who have ſeen 
and itudied them moſt. * 

In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, 
you have certainly extracted from him, both what you 
relate in many places, and every where his very manner 
of relating; you ſeem not only to have imitated, but 
attained the ſhining elegance and beautiful fimplicity 
of that author's ſtile: ſo that, had Xenophon excelled ( 
iff the French language, in my judgment, he would C 
have uſed no other words, nor wrote in any other me- T 
thod, the ſubject you treat, than you have donc. 

I do not {ay this out of flattery, (which is far from 
being my vice) but from my real ſenſe and opinion. As. 
you have enriched me with your fine preſents, which. 
know how incapable Iam of repaying either inthe ſameWT} 
or in any other kind of learning, I was willing to teſtify 
my gratitude and affection for you, and at leaſt to make 
vou ſome ſmall, though exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, moſt learned and venerable Sir, to deſerve 
well of ſound literature, which now lies univerſally} 
neglected and deſpiſed. Go on in forming the youth, 
of France (ſince you will have their utility to be your 
ſole view) upon the beſt precepts and examples. . 

Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to 
add many years to your life, and during the courſe} 
of them to preſerve you in health and punt 'This 
3s the earneſt with and prayer of 


aw had ev + © 
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Your moſt obedient . 


FRANCIS ROPFIX. * 

P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you in- 
tend to dine with me after the holidays. When you 
have fixed upon the day, be pleated to let him Knougy; 
it. Whenever you come, you will certainly find one Ag 
ſo weak with age and ills as I am at home. 
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ndRGeneral REFLECTIONS upon the advantages of a 
208 good EDUCATION. 


. HE univerſity of Paris, founded by the Kings 
1 of France for the inſtruction of youth, 


has three principal objects in view in the 
diſcharge of ſo important an employment, 
vhich are ſcience, morals, and religion. Their firit 
rare is to cultivate and adorn the minds of young 
33 Perſons with all the aids of learning, of which their 
Fears are capable. From thence they proceed to rec- 
330Wify and form the heart by the principles of honour 
und probity, in order to their becoming good citi- 
330 ens. And to complete the work, of which thus 
ar is only the deſign, and to give it the laſt degree 
df perfection, their next endeavour 1s to make them 

34 hood Chriſtians, 


ae 


With theſe views our Princes founded the univer- 
ity.; conformable to which are the rules of duty, 
preſcribed in the ſeveral ſtatutes made by them in its 
avour. That of Henry the Iv of glorious me- 
ory begins in theſe words: “ The happineſs of 
* kingdoms and people, and eſpecially of a chriſtian 
* ſtate, depends upon the good education of youth; 
* whereby the minds of the rude and unſkilful are 
civilized and faſhioned, and ſuch, as would other- 
T HEF wiſe be uſeleſs and of no value, qualified to dif- 
charge the ſeveral offices of the ſtate with ability 

and ſucceſs: by that they are taught their invio- 


lable duties to God, their parents, and their coun- 
Vol, J. 0 try, 
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* try, with the reſpect and obedience which they owe 


to Kings and magiſtrates.” Cum omnium regnorum® 
et populorum.felicitas, tum maxime reif ublicæ chiſtia. þ 
ne ſalus, a recta juventutis inſtitutione | endet, qua} 
quidem rudes adhuc animos ad humanitatem flettit ; te. 
riles alioguin et infructuoſos reipublice muniis idoneos ei 
utiles reddit; Dei cultum, in parentes et patriam pie. 
zatem, erga magiſtratus reverentiam et obedientiam : 
promovet. ; 


We ſhall examine each of theſe three objects in| 
particular; and endeavour to ſhew how neceſſary i 
is to have them conſtantly before our eyes in the e. 
ducation of youth, 


He 


wel 
uni 
ia. 
10 


The firſt Object of Inſtruction. 


lte. 
5 el How much the ſtudy of the liberal ARTs and SCIEN=* 
die. CES conduces in forming the MIND. 


am 3 
TO have a juſt idea of the benefits ariſing from 
the training up of youth in the knowledge of 
 inflanguages, arts, hiſtory, rhetoric, philoſophy, and 
y iWuch other ſciences as are ſuitable to their years; and 
2 © o learn how far ſuch itudics may contribute to the 
lory of a kingdom; we need only take a view of 
he difference which learning makes, not only be- 
veen private men, but nations. 
The Achenians poſſeſſed but a ſmall territory in 
reece, but of how large an extent was their repu- 
ation? By carrying the ſciences to perfection, they 
ompleted their own glory. The {ame ſchool fent 
broad excellent men of all kinds, great orators, fa- 
ous commanders, wiſe legiſlators, and able politi- 
ians, This fruitful ſource diffuſed the like advan- 
ages over all the politer arts, tho' ſeemingly inde- 
gendent of it, ſuch as muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
ad architecture. Iwas hence they received their 
mprovement, their grandeur, and perfection; and, 
> if they had been derived from the ſame root, and 
Tbqhuriſhed with the ſame ſap, they flouriſhed all at 
e ſame time, 
Rome, which had made herſelf miſtreſs of the 
orid by her victories, became the ſubject of its won- 
er and imitation, by the excellent per/ormances ſhe 
oduced in almoit all kinds of arts and ſciences, and 
ereby gained a new kind of ſuperiority over the 
zople ſhe had ſubjected to her yoke, which was far 
ore pleaſing than what had been obtained by arms 


d conqueſts. | 
| oy 2  . AS ick, 
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Africk, which was once ſo productive of great and 
learned men, thro' the neglect of literature is grown 
abſolutely unfruitful, and even fallen into that bar. O 
barity of which it bears the name, without having hb 
produced one ſingle perſon in the courſe of ſo man 
ages, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any talent) 
called to mind the merit of his anceſtors, or cauſe! 
it to be remembered by others. Egypt in particuial 
deſerves this character, which has been contidered ai 
the ſource from whence all the ſciences have flowed, 

The reverſe has happened among the people of the 
Weſt and North. They were long looked on as rude 
and barbarous, as having diſcovered no taſte for works 
of ingenuity and wit. But as ſoon as learning tookl 
place among them, they ſent abroad conſiderable pro. 
ficients in all kinds of literature, and of every prof 
feſſion, who in point of ſolidity, underſtanding 
depth, and ſublimity, have equalled whatever other 
nations have at any time produced, 

We daily obſerve, that in proportion as the ſcience 


make their progreſs in countries, they transform thy 0 
inhabitants into new creatures; and by inſpiring then 
14) 


with gentler inclinations and manners, and ſupplying 
them with better forms of adminiſtration, and mor 
humane laws, they raiſe them from the obſcurit 
wherein they had languiſhed before, and engage then 
to throw off their natural roughneſs, Thus the 
prove evidently that the minds of men are very neal 
the ſame in all parts of the world; that all honour 
able diſtinction in regard to them is owing to thi 


ſciences; and that according as theſe are cultivatehu 
or neglected, nations rife or fall, emerge. out 0 49h 
darkneſs, or fink again into it; and that their fat 1 
in a manner depends upon them. 8 | ; C 
But, without recourſe to hiſtory, let us only call ed 
our eyes upon what ordinarily paſſes in nature. Fro! 4 
thence. we may learn, what an infinite difference cu. * 
tivation will make between two pieces of groundcc 

which are otherwiſe very much alike, The on 
| & \ 
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r left to itſelf, remains rough, wild, and over-run 
Frith weeds and thorns, The other, laden with all 
Forts of grain and fruits, and ſet off with an agree- 
ble variety of flowers, collects into a narrow com- 
Saſs whatever is moſt rare, wholeſome, or delight- 
Ful, and by the tiller's care becomes a pleaſing epi- 
Rome of all the beauties of different ſeaſons and re- 


lar ions. And thus it is with the mind, which always 
| aFepays us with uſury the care we take to cultivate it. 
ea Mhat is the ſoil, which every man, who knows how 
the hobly he is deſcended, and for what great ends de- 
:deMigned,. is obliged to manage to advantage; a foit,. 
rkMhat is rich and fruitful, capable of immortal pro- 


uctions, and alone worthy of all its care. 
In reality the mind is nouriſhed and ſtrengthened. 
Sy the ſublime truths ſupplied by ſtudy, It increa- 
es and grows up in a manner with the great men, 
thoſe performances are the objects of its attention, 
lmoſt as we uſually fall into the practices and opint- 
dns of thoſe with whom we converſe. It ſtrives by a 
oble emulation to attain to their glory, and is en- 
ouraged to hope for it from the ſucceſs which they 
ave met with. Forgetful of its own weakneſs, it 
akes noble efforts to ſoar with them above its ordi- 
ary pitch. Unfurniſhed of a futticient ſtock in itſelf, 
nd confined within narrow bounds, it bas ſometimes 
ittle room for invention, and its forces are eafly ex- 
auſted. But ſtudy makes up its defects, and ſupplies 
ts wants from abroad. It enlirges the limits of the un- 
lerſtanding by foreign aſſiſtance, extends: its views, 
ultiplies its ideas, and renders. them more various, 


arc” 
t fiſtinct, and lively; by ſtudy we are taught to cont. 
fat ler truth in various aſpects and different lights, we 


liſcover the copiouſneſs of principles, and ave cna- 
led to draw from. them the remoteſt cordſequenc.s, 
We come into the world ſurrounded with à cloud 


oul dr Ignorance, which is increaſed by the falſe preju- 
und lices of a bad education. By ſtudy the former is 


| A | 3 q diſperſed, 
* Nihil ef! feracius ingenüis, iis præ ſertim que diſciplinis. excults: 
at. Cic. Orat. u, 48. | 
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diſperſed, and the latter corrected. It gives recti. 
tude and exactneſs to our thoughts and reaſonings 
inſtructs us how to range in due order whatever we « 
have to ſpeak or write; and preſents us with th 
brighteſt ſages of antiquity as patterns for our con! 
duct, whom in this ſenſe we may well call, with b See 
neca, the maſters and teachers of mankind. By e 
laying before us their judgment and diſcretion, v a 
are made to walk with ſafety under the direction off p 
ſuch choſen guides, who, after having ſtood the tcl n 
of ſo many ages and nations, and ſurvived th 
downfal of ſo many empires, have deſerved by com] 
mon conſent to be eſteemed the ſovereign judge“ 
of good taſte thro' all ſucceeding times, and rh © 
moſt finiſhed models of the higheſt perfection inf © 
literature. | b. 
But the uſefulneſs of ſtudy is not confined to wha al 


we call ſcience, it renders us alſo more fit for buiiff qi 


neſs and employments. el 
Paulus Amilius, who put an end to the empire 0 
the Macedonians, knew perfectly well how to form gc 


a great man, Plutarch rakes notice of the particuff ap 


lar care he took of the education of bis childrefſ ab 
He was not ſatisfied with making them learn theiff Re 
own tongue by rulc, as the manner then was, bu mi 
he alſo cauſed them to be taught Greek. He prof ne. 
vided them with maſters of all kinds, of gramma 


_ rhetoric, and logic, beſides the perſons employed t 


inſtruct them in the art of war; and as often 95 
poſſibly he could, he aflifted himſelf in all their eg gen 


erciſes. When he had conquered Perſeus, he i hoe 


dained to caſt his eyes upon the immenſe rich" 
which were found in his treaſury ; and only peil ven 
mitted his ſons, who, as the hiſtorian ſays, wei} « 
fond of learning, to take the books of that Kin ut 
library. : . 
| | | Ti &cin 
TIE 


| 5 lem 
o Quam venerat onem parentibus meis debeo, eandem illis pr ſump 


ceptoribus generis humani, à quibus tauti boni initia fluxeruq gend 
Sen. Epiſt. 64+ tei m 
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ti. The cares of a father fo knowing and diligent 
s were attended with ſucceſs. He had the good for- 
we tune to give Rome a ſecond Scipio Africanus, the 
he conqueror of Carthage and Numantia, who was no 
on. lets famous for his wonderful taſte of learning and 
Sc. all the ſciences, than for his military, virtues, This 
By great man had always with him, both at home and 
weſt abroad, the hiſtorian Polybius, and Panætius the 
off philoſopher, whom he honoured with particular 
cl} marks of his friendſhip. <4 No one (< ſays an 
thil hiſtorian of Scipio) could fill up the vacant hours 
m © of buſineſs to more advantage than he. Divided 
ige © betwixt war and peace, he was. conſtantly em- 
td © ployed in expoiing his body to dangers, or im- 
| proving his mind by ſtudy.” There is reaſon to 
believe Cicero mæans him, when he 4 ſays, He had 
haf always the works of Xenophon in his hands; for I 
lf} quettion whether that character agrees alſo with the 
elder Scipio. 
e Lucullus found alſo great advantage in reading 
or good authors, and the ſtudy of hiſtory. Upon his 
ticuf 2ppearance at the head of an army, his conſummate 
Ire abilities aſtoniſhied every body. He ſet out from 
theil Rome, ſays Cicero, with little or no experience in 
ba military aTairs, and arrived in Aſia an excellent ge- 
prof neral. His great genius, improved by the . 
| e 


* Scipio tam elegans liberalium ſtudiorum omniſque doctrinæ et 
autor et admirator fait, et Polybinm Panætiumque præcellentes in- 
penia viros domi militiæque ſecum habuerit, Neque enim quiſquam 
hoc Scipione efegantiu> inter valla nevotiorum otio diſpunxit, ſem- 
perque aut belli aut pacis ſcrviit artibus; ſemper inter arma ac ſtu- 
dia verſatus, aut corpus pcriculis, aut animum diſciplinis exercuit. 
Vell. Paterc. lib. 1 cap. 13 

4 Africanus ſemper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus habe 
bat Lib. 2. Tuſc. queſt. n. 62. | 
© Magnum tngeiiom Luculli, magnumque optimarum artium ſtu- 
dium, tum oni Hberalis et dipna hoinine nohili ab eo percepta do- 
Qrina, , Al eo laus imperatoria non adm dum enpectabatur «. 
ded irncredibi is quædam ingenit magnit do non deffderavit indoei- 
lem ou diſtiplinam. taque cum t tun ter et navigationem con- 
lumpſiſet partim in ferconta d apy e partir rebus geſtis les 
zendis, in Aſram factus tivperatos vert ma profectus 
tei militaris rudis. Lib 4, Acaies. int nf, th 2 | 
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the liberal ſciences, ſerved him inſtead of experience, 
which one would have thought almoſt impoſſible. 

Brutus paſſed part of his nights in learning the art 
of war from the relations of the campaigns of the 
moiſt celebrated commanders, and thought the timeſp 
well ſpent which he employed in reading the hiſto- 
rians, and eſpecially Polybius, whoſe works he was 
found intent upon but a little before the famous 
battle of Pharſalia. : 

"Tis eaſy to imagine, that the particular care the 
Romans took to improve the minds of their youth 
in the latter times of the republic, muſt naturally, 
give an additional merit. and luſtre to the great qua- 
lifications they otherwiſe poſſeſſed, by enabling them 
to excel alike in the field and at the bar, and to diſ- a 
charge the employments of the ſword and gown[Ww: 
with equal ſucceſs. ag 

Generals themſelves, ſometimes, thro' want offiin 
application to learning, leſſen the glory of theirſm; 
victories, by dry, faint, and lifeleſs relations; andſof 
ſupport but ill with their pens the atchievements of 
their ſwords. How different is this from Cæſar, ac. 
Polybius, Xenophon, and Thucydides, who by their 
lively deſcriptions carry the reader into the field of 
battle, lay before him the reaſon of the diſpoſitionſſtar 
of their troops, and the choice of their ground;on 
point out to him the firſt onſets and progreſs of theſſre: 
battle, the inconveniencies intervening, and the reha 
medies applied; the inclining of victory to this orfſwh 
that fide, and its cauſe ; and by theſe different Repyirer 
lead him as it were by the hand to the event? the 
The ſame may be ſaid of negotiations, magiſtra|ſſn | 
cies, offices of civil juriſdiction, commiſſions, in to 
word, of all the employments which oblige us eifto 
ther to ſpeak in public. or in private, to write, offffkee 
give an account of our adminiſtration, to managtſcor 
others, gain them over, or perſuade them. Aq for 
what employment is there, where almoſt all ther 
things are not neceflary ? refl 

Nothin 


f Ott 
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ce, Nothing is more uſual than to hear perſons, who 
, Fhave been abroad in the world, and taught by a long 
art courſe of experience and ſerious reflections, bitterly 
the complaining of the neglect: of cheir education, and 
me their not being brought up to a: taſte. of learning, 
to- whoſe ute and value they begin too late to know. 
vas They own that this defect has kept them out of 
dusgreat employments, or left them unequal to thoſe 
they have filled, or made them ſink under their 
theſſ weight. 1 þ 
auth} When upon certain great oceaſions, and in places 
ally hof diſtinction, we ſee a young magiſtrate, improved 
ua-Wby learning, draw upon himſelf the applauſe of the 
dem publick, what father would not rejoice to have ſuch 
diſ.ſa fon, and what ſon of any tolerable underſtanding 
unf would not be pleaſed with ſuch ſucceſs? All then 
agree to expreſs their ſenſe of the advantages of learn- 
ing, and all perccive how capable it is of raiſing a 
man to a degree of ſuperiority above his age, and 
often above his birth alfo. 

But tho? this ſtudy was of no other uſe, than the 
acquiring an habit of labour, the making application 
Jeſs troubleſome, the attaining a ſteadineſs of mind, 
and conquering our averſions to ſtudy, and a ſeden- 
tary life, or whatever elſe ſeems to lay a reſtraint up- 
on us, it would ſtill be of very great advantage. In 
reality it draws us off from idleneſs, play, and de- 
Ppauchery, and uſefully fills up the vacant hours, 
which hang ſo heavy on many peoples hands, and 
renders that leifure very agreeable !, which, without 
the aſſiſtance of literature, is a kind of death, and 
Fin a manner the grave of a man alive. It enables us 
to paſs a right judgment upon other men's labours, 
to enter into ſociety with men of underſtanding, te 
keep the beſt company, to have a thare in the diſ- 
courſes of the moſt learned, to farniſh out matter 
for converſation, without which we muſt be filent, 
to render it more agrecable by intermixing facts with 
reflections, and ſetting off the one by the other. 

| 'Tis 


c Otium: ſine literis mors eſt, & hominis vi vi ſepultura. Sen. Epiſt. 82. 
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came into the world. How little ſoever we examine 


which divide mankind, the employments which th 
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"Tis true indeed, that frequently we have nothing| 
to do either with the Greek or Roman hiſtory, phi- f 
loſophy, or mathematicks, in our common conver-? 
ſation, buſineſs, or even the publick diſcourſes we. 
have to make. But then, the g ſtudy of theſe ſci, 2 
ences, if well digeſted, gives a regular way of think. 5 
ing, adds a ſolidity and exactneſs, with a grace alſo, 1 
which the learned eaſily perceive. . 
But it is time to proceed to the next advantage to 
be drawn from ſtudy, and the ſecond object which 
maſters ſhould have in view in the inſtruction of 
youth; and this is the conduct of their manners, ſo | 
as to make them ROSEN. men. | 


Jl 
[ 
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The ſecond Object of Inſtruction. 


Care in ferming the MANNERS. 


F there were no other views in inſtruction than 

the making a man learned ; if it was confined} 

to his being ſkilful, eloquent, and ſit for buſineſs Mt 

and if, in improving the underſtanding, it neglecteqqſ 
to direct the heart ; it would by no means come uy 

to what might reaſonably be expected, nor would ith 
lead us to one of the principal ends, for which wi 


the nature of man, his inclinations, and his end, 
tis eaſy to diſcern, that he is not made only fo 
himfelf, but for ſociety, Providence has appointed; 
him a ſtation ; he is the member of a body, Whoſe 
ad vantage he ought to promote: and, as in a con- 
cert of muſic, ſhould qualify himſelf to perform hi 
part well, that the harmony may not be imperfect. 

But amongſt the infinite variety of occupations 


ſtate 


£ Tpſa multarum artium ſc'entia etiam aljud agentes nos of jp 
nat, atque, ubi minime credas, eminet et ezcellit. Dialog. d: 
Orat. Cap. 32. 
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ing ate is moſt concerned to ſee well filled, are ſuch as 
hi-Fequire the brighteſt talents, and the moſt exalted 
er! flegrees of knowledge. Other arts and profeſſions 
we znay be neglected to a certain point, and the ſtate 
ſci. hot be remarkably the worſe for it. But the caſe is 
nk. btherwiſe with employments which require wiſdom 
Iſo znd conduct, as they give motion to the whole body 
pf the ſtate, and having a greater ſhare of authori- 
- toy, more directly affect the ſucceſs of the govern- 
ich ment, and the happineſs of the public, 
Nov it is virtue alone which enables a man to 
„ ſo fliſcharge the offices of the ſtate with honour, It is 
he good diſpoſitions of the heart that diitinguiſh 
Sim from the reſt of mankind, and, by conſtituting 
is real merit, make him alſo a fit inſtrument for 
promoting the happineſs of ſociety, It is virtue 
hich gives him the taſte of true and folid glory, 
ſpires him with love of his country, and motives 
d ſerve it well; which teachcs him to prefer aiways 
than e public good to his own private intereſt, to think - 
ined} othing neceflary but his duty, nothing valuable but 
els MWuegrirty and equity, nothing comfortable but the 
ctedſſtimony of his own conſcience, and the approbati- 
e un of good men, nor any thing ſhameful but what 
1d 11h vicious. It is virtue which makes him diſintereſt- 
h Wehl, and ſecures his liberty; which raiſes him above 
minq;gattery, reproach, menaces, and misfortunes; which 
endrevents his giving way to injuſtice, however migh- 
| fol and formidable it may be; and which habituates 
inteqſm, in all his proceedings, to have a view to the 
;hoſe ſing and incorruptible judgment of poſterity, and 
conFver to prefer before it the faint glitter of a falſe 
n Rory, which will vaniſh like ſmoke at the end of 
ect. Is days. 
1100 Theſe then are the ends which good maſters pro- 
h thahſe in the education of youth. They ſet but a 
{tatWall value upon the ſciences, unleſs they conduct 
virtue, They look upon an immenſe erudition 
inconſiderable, if unattended with probity, It is. 
| „ „ the 
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the honeſt man they prefer to the learned; and by 
laying before their ſcholars the moſt beautiful pal 
fages of antiquity, they ftrive leſs to enlarge their 

capacity than to make them virtuous, good chil! 
dren, good fathers, good fr lends, and good citif 
zens. ; 

Without this in reality, of what great ſignificanch | 
would their ſtudies be, which, according to the * { 1 
preſſion of a wiſe Pagan, might ſerve indeed to fee 
their oſtentation, but would prove incapable of co 
recting their faults hy Ex ſtudiarum liheralium vai, ; 
eftentatione, et nihil fanantibus literis, Would th 
be uſeful in removing their prejudices, or governing 
their paſſions? Would they make them more vali 
ant, juſt, or liberal ! ? Grprs iſta errores minuent 
Cujus cup iditates prement®! Quem fortiorem, quem ji 
ftiorem, quem liberaliorem facient ? 

Seneca borrowed this ſolid notion from Plato 
Philoſophy, who in ſeveral parts of his writings ha 
down this great principle, That the end of the edi 
cation and inſtruction of youth, as well as of g0 
vernment, 1s to make them better ; and that who! 


4. 
| 


% 
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ver departs from this rule, how meritorious ſoc 1 
he may otherwiſe appear to be, in reality does nqÞro 
deſerve either the eſteem or approbation of the puffen 
blic E. This judgment that great philoſopher gaſut 
of one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Athens, whFirt 
had long governed the republic with the higheſt rf E 
putation; who had filled the town with templ:f n 
theatres, ſtatues, and public buildings, beautiſied Wrad 
with moſt famous monuments, and ſet it off wiem. 
ornaments of gold ; who had drawn into it whatev: pol 
was curious in ſculpt ure, painting, andiarchitccturint 
and had fixed in his works the model and rule 0 
taſte for all poſterity, But, ſays Plato, can th: 
name oac ſingle man, citizen or foreigner, bond F' 9 
free, beginning with his own oy you RG Pei ut 
5 | 1 
> Senec. Epiſt. 50. * 1551 in Eee 8008 
Ad. de Lrev. vitz, cp. 14. es a 
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cles made wiſer or better by all his care? He very 
udiciouſly obſerves, that his conduct on the con- 
| trary had cauſed the Athenians to degenerate from 
he virtues of their anceſtors, and had rendered 
them idle, effeminate, babblers, buſy bodies, fond 
of extravagant expences, and admirers of vanity 
nd fuperfluiry. From whence he concludes, that 
t was wrong to cry up his adminiſtration fo exceſ- 
Fively, ſince he deſerved no more than a groom, who 
undertaking the care of a fine horſe, had taught 
him only to ſtumble and kick, to be hard-mouthed, 
nolWkitriſh and vicious. : | 
Lis eaſy to apply this principle to the ſtudy of li- 
erature and the ſciences, It teaches us not to ne- 
lect them, but to draw all the advantages from them 
hat may be expected; to look upon them, not as 
pur end, but as means to conduct us to it!. Vir- 
ue is not their immediate object, but they prepare 
s for it, and bear the ſame relation to it, as the 
rſt rudiments of grammar bear to the arts and ſci- 
nces, that is, they are very uſeful inſtruments, if 
hore know how to make a good uſe of them. 
eve Now the uſe we ought to make of them is, by a 
naſproper application of the maxims, examples, and 
- pyſemarkable ſtorics to be met with in the reading of 
gaufzuthors, to inſpire young perſons with the love of 
whFirtue, and deteſtation of vice. | 
t rM Ever ſince the fall there is diſcernible in the heart 
pleſhf man an unhappy diſpoſition to ill, which will ſoon 
ied Hradicate in children the few good inclinations that 
wilcmain, unleſs 4 ave and maſters be continually 
revſpon their guard to encourage and ſtrengthen thoſe 
tarſpint but precious remains of our firſt innocence, 
le 0 | B and 


nd Quare ergo liberalibus ſtudiis fil'os erudimus? Non quia 
Peqpriviem dare poſſunt, ſed qua animum ad accipiendam vir- 
em proparant. Quemadmodum pt ima illa, ut antiqui voca- 
unt, li eratura. per quam pue is eiementa traduntur, non do- 
ber ales ares. ſed mox percipiendis locum parat: fic lib 


leg artes non perducunt animum ad virtutem, {ed expediunt, 
nec. Epiſt. 68, | ; 
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and pluck up with indefatigable care the thorns ard 
briars which are continually ſhooting up in ſo bad | 
ſoil. | Z 
This natural inclinatign to ill takes frequently 
deeper root in young people from every thing abouſil 
them. m How few parents are there, who arc {vt t: 
ficiently cautious and circumſpect of what they fl 
in preſence of their children, or who are willing tf 
reſtrain themſelves from all ſuch diſcourſe as may in 
ſtil falſe notions into them? Have they not continu: þ 
ally the commendations of ſuch perſons in their ears 
as have great eſtates, large attendance, good rabl-|Þ 
fine houſes, and ſumptuous furniture? And doc 
not all this amount to a public approbation, n and 
a voice far more dangerous than that of the Svren{Wn 
in the fable, which after all was heard no farth:: 
than the neighbourhood of the rock they dwelt inWe 
whereas this reaches to every town, and almoſt int 
every houſe, Nothing is ſaid before children withſſrc 
out effect. One word of eſteem or admiration of | 
riches fallen from the father is enough to create MW! « 
paſſion for them in the fon, which ſhall grow un 
with his years, and perhaps never be extinguithed. Fe 
p To all theſe deluding enchantments ic is thereWecl 
fore neceſſary that we oppoſe a voice, which ſhalui 
make itſelf heard amidſt the confuſed cries of dan 1: 
gerous opinions, and diſperſe all theſe falſe prejud 
ces. Youth have need (if I may uſe the expreſtion 
of a faithful and conſtant monitor, an advocate wh 


ſha 
m Mazima debetur puero reverentia. Juvenal. | 
n Tila voz, quæ timebatur, erat blanda, non tamen public: 
at hæc, que timenda eſt, non ex uno ſcopulo, ſed ex omni te! 
rarum parte circumſonat. Senec. Epiſt. 31. 
o Nulla ad aures noſtras vox impune perſertur. Epiſt. 94. 
Admirationem nob's parentes auri argentique fecerunt : i 
teneris, infuſa cupiditas altiùs ſedit, crevitque nobiſcum. Epi 
115. | 
? Sit ergo aliquis cuſtos, et aurem ſubinde pervellat, abiga 
que rumores, et reclamet-populis Jaudantibus——Neceffariv 
eſt admoneri, et habere aliquem advocatum bonæ mentis, eq 
tanto fremitu falſorum, unam denique audire vocem c. 
tantis clamoribus ambitioſis exſurdato ſalutaria inſuſurret. N E 
piſt. 34. nt: 
aft 


/ 
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Mall plead with them the cauſe of truth, honeſty, 
: 124 right reaſon, who thall point out to them the 
i ſtakes that prevail in moſt of the diſcourſes and 
tonverfations of mankind, and lay before them cer- 
ain rules, whereby to diſcern them. 

a But who muſt this monitor be? The maſter who 
„t pas the care of their education? And thall he make 
inlet leſons on purpoſe to inſtruct them upon this 
$cad? At the very name of lefons they take the a- 
kErm, keep themicives upon their guard, and ſhut 
es heir cars to all he can ſay, as tho' he were laying 
1o: taps to enſnare them. 
au We mult therefore give them maſters She can lye 
renf{nder no ſuſpicion or diſtruſt. 4 To heal or pre- 
thaſgrve them from the contagion of the preſent age, 
ine mult carry them back into other countries and 

mes, and oppoſe the opinions and. examples of the 
reat men of antiquity, whom the authors they have 
n of their hands ſpeak of, to the falſe principles and 
ate W examples, which miſlead the greateſt part of man- 
w ugad. They will readily give car to lectures, that 
ed. e made by a Camillus, a Scipio, or a Cyrus; and 
nerehhch inftructions, concealed and in a manner diſ- 
ſhalſÞuiſed under the name of ſtories, ſhall make a deep- 
daun impreſſton upon them, as they ſeem leſs deſigned, 
Judd thrown in their way by pure chance. 
on Lac taite of real glory and real greatneſs dectives 
ore and more amongit as Every day. r New-rai- 
aſd families, intoxicated wich their ſudden incre iſe of 
Prcune, and whoſe extravagant expences are inſufti- 
Vhaſſent to exhauſt the immenſe treaſures they have 
aped up, lead us to look upon nothing as truly 
. „% Feat and valuable but wealth, and that in abun- 
nt : acc; ſo that not only poverty, but a moderate in- 
Fpipme, is conſidered as an infupportable ſhame, and 
abigal B 2 | all 
Marv Si velis vitiis exni, longè a vitiorum exemplis recedendum 
is, eq — ad meliores tranſi. Cum Catonibus vive, cum Lælio, 
—. Scnec. Epilt. 104 


et. W Homines novi omnibus modis pecuniam trahunt, ves 


Mes tamen ſumma lubidine divitias ſuas vincere neque unt. 
luſt, Catil. cap. 20. 
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attulſiſſent, repudiati ab co ſunt. Non enim aurum [1.48 
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all merit and honour are made to conſiſt in the mag- 
niſicence of buildings, furniture, equipage and tables, 

How different from this bad taſte are the inſtan- 
ces we meet with in antient hiſtory ? We there ſee 
dictators and conſuls brought from the plough, 
How low in appearance? Let thoſe hands, grown 
hard by labouring in the field, ſupported the totter-F' 


— 
W 4 


taking pains to grow rich, they refuſed the gold that 
was offered them, and found it more agreeable toff 
command over thoſe who had it, than to poſſeſs it 
themſelves. Many of their greateſt men, as Ariſtide: 
among the Greeks, who had the management of the 
public treaſures of Greece for ſeveral years : Valc- f 
rius Publicola, Menenius Agrippa, and many others 
among the Romans, did not leave wherewithal to bu- 
ry them when they died; in ſuch honour was pover- 
ty among them, and ſo deſpiſed were riches. We 
ſee a venerable old man, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral tri- . 
umphs, feeding in a chimney-corner upon the gar © 
den-{tnff his own hands had planted and gathered. 
* They had no great {kill in diſpoſing entertainments, þ 
but in return they knew how to conquer their ene} © 
mies in war, and to govern their citizens in peace 
x Magnificent in their temples and public buildings 
and declared enemies of luxury in private perſons 
they contented themſelves with moderate houſcs 
which they adorned with the ſpoils of their enemies 

and not of their countrymen, 
Auguſtus, who had raiſed the Roman Empire tc 
an higher pitch of grandeur than ever it had _—_ 
mou before 


* Sed illæ ruſtico opere attritæ manus ſalutem publicam itabi 
lierunt Val. Max lib. 4. cap. 4. | 
t Curioni ad focum ſedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites cul 


XI 
ny 


przclarum fibi videri dixit, fed tis qui haberent auruin 1npefh, 
rare. Cic. de ſenect. n. 59. ; 
Fabricius ad focum coenat 1114s ipſas radices, quas in agrt 
repurgande trivmphalis ſenex vulſit. Senec. de Provid. cp 
Parum ſcre convivium exorno——At illa muito apt uma 11 
publicæ do us ſum, hoſtes ferire, &c. Salluſt. Jugart. cap 85 
In luppliciis deorum magnifici, domi parci. Catil, cap-8 
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before, and who, upon ſight of the pompous build- 


po ings he made in Rome, ) could vain-gloriouſly but 
an. Fruly boaſt, that he ſhould leave a city all marble, 


Coe Fhich he had found all brick: This Auguſtus, du- 
ing a long reign of more than forty years, departed 
ot one tittle from the ancient ſimplicity of his ance- 

ſtors. 2 His palaces, whether in town or country, 
ere exceeding plain; and his conſtant furniture was 
uch, as the luxury of private perſons would ſoon 

after have been aſhamed of. He lay always in the 

ame apartment, without changing it as others did. 
: 1,,þ<cording to the ſcaſons: and his cloaths were ſel- 

„om any other, than ſuch as the empreſs Livia, or 


wc. N x 
Ae us fitter Octavia, had ſpun for him. 
heul Paffages of this nature make an impreſſion upon 


by ung people, and indeed upon every body. They 
cad us to the reflections which Seneca ſays he made 
v7 pon ſceing very ordinary baths in the country-houſe 
t Scipio Africanus, where in his time they had car-- 
ied the magniticence of them to an almoſt incredible: 
xceſs. Tis a great pleaſure, «ſays he, to me to com- 
pare Scipio's manners with ours. That great man, 
Ihe terror of Carthage, and honour of Rome, after 
anuring his field with his own hands; could waſn. 
imſelf in an obſcure corner, lye under a ſmall roof, 
nd be content to have his rooms floored with a ſorry: 
pavement... But who now could be fatisfied to live as: 
ae did? There is no man but looks upon himſelf as 
* "3 poor 

Urbem excoluit adeo, ut jure fit gloriatus, marmoream ſe 
. quam lateritiam accepiſſet. Sueton. in Aug. cap. 28. 


abitabat ædibus neque laxitate, neque.cultu. coninicuis. 
pueton, in Aug. cap. 72. 

Inſtrumenti ejus et ſupellectilis parſimonia apparet etiam. 
duhe, reſiduis Ectis atque menſis, quorum pleraque vis priva- 
Zelegantiæ ſint. Ib cap. 73. 

* Magna me voluptas {ubit contemplantem mores Scipionis ac 
oſtros. In hoe angulo ille Carthaginis horror, cui Roma debet 
quod tantum ſemel capta eſt, abluebat corpus laboribus ruſticis 
eſſum: exercebat enim opere ſe, terramque, (ut mos fut pri- 
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as) iple fubigebat. Sub hoc ille tecto tam ſordide ſtetit: hoo 
lum tam vile pavimentum ſuſtinuit. At nunc quis eff, qui fie: 
War ſuſtineat? Pauper ſibi videtur ac ſordidus, niſi parietes 


10 8 lagnis et pretioſis orbibus refulſerint, Sen. Epiſt. 86. 
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poor and ſordid, if his riches and magnificence dal 2 
not extend themſelves even to his baths. I 
b How glorious is it, ſays he at another time, 1 
ſee a man who had paſfed thro' the command of ar. 
mies, the government of provinces, the honours of # 
triumph, and the moſt honourable offices of magiſtra 
cy in Rome; and what is ſtill greater, to ſee Cato up, 
on a ſingle horſe, without any other attendance, and 
his baggage behind him? Can any lecture in philoſk 
fophy be more uſcful than ſuch reflections ? b 
How weighty are thoſe admirable words of the fand 
Scipio we have been ſpeaking of, when he tells Mai. . 
niſſa, that continence is the virtue he moſt valuedſſu 
himfelf upon, and that young men have leſs to fear fronſya 
an army of enemies, than from the pleaſures which 
furround them on all ſides; and that whoever was abl: 
to lay a reſtraint upon his deũres, and ſubject them to 
reaſon, had gained a more glorious victory, than the) 
had lately obtained over Syphax. Non e/jt, non (mihi 
crede) tantum ab hoſtibus armatis ætuti neſtra | ericuM 
lum, quantum ab circumſuſis undique volu; tatibucſ 
Qi eas ſua tem erantia frenavit ac domuit, na mull 
majus decus maj oromę ue victoriam ſibi peperit, quan 
nos Sy; hace viclo hubemus. 
He had a right to talk thus after the example ot 
wiſdom he A. given ſome years before, with refe. be 
rence to a young and beautiful Princeſs, who wan 
brought him among the priſoners of war, Upon in co 
formation that ſhe was promiſed in marriage to a young 
nobleman of the country, he cauſed her to be kept 
with as much care and caution as tho” the were in herfan 
mother's houſe. And as ſoon as her lover arr ved, he 
gave her back into his hands, with a diſcourſe full of 
that preatneſs and noble Ronian spirit, which i 1 nov 
ſcarce 


— 


0 quantum erat ſeculi decus, 88 triumphalem, cen 
ſorium, et (quod ſuper omnia hoc eſt) Catonem u caballo eſ 
content um, ei ne !0'0 quidem! Parti, mm farcine, ab uird 
que latere dep:ndentes, occupabant. Sen. e Mn 

Tit. Liv. lib. 30. U. 14s. 
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do fcarce any where to be met with but in books; and 


to complete the glorious action, he added to the Prin- 
to ſceſs's portion the rantom which her father and mother 
had brought to redeem their daughter. This inſtance 
is the more extraordinary, as Scipio was then young. 
Sunder no matrimonial tye, and a conqueror. And 
Fithis piece of generoſity gained him the inclinations of 
Fall Spain; they looked upon him as a deity come 
down from heaven in human thape; conquering all 
ſoppoſition more by his kindneis and generoſity, than 
mel ſthe force of his arms. Struck with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment, they cauſed this action to be engraved 
ucQFupon a f filver buckler, and preſented it to Scipio; 
ona preſent far more valuable and glorious, than all 
1ichMthe treaſures and triumphs whatſocver. 
ably. By examples like theſe, young people are taught to 
n toqhave a ſenſe of what is excellent, to have a taite for 
heyfvirtue, and to place their eſteem and admiration only 
mihſupon real merit; they learn hence to paſs a right 


icuſhudgment upon mankind, not from what they out- 
bu;Wwardly appear to be, but from what they really are; 
27/%to overcome popular prejudices, and not to be led a- 


ay by the empty ſhew of glaring actions, which of- 
ten have no real greatneſs or ſolidity at bottom. 

e off They learn hence to prefer acts of bounty and li- 
efe · berality to ſuch as more frequently attract the eyes 
waſWand admiration of mankind; and to eſteem the ſe- 
cond Scipio Africanus no leis for giving up all his 


ual 


ungWWeltate to his elder brother, upon being adopted into 


z wealthy family, than for his conqueſt of Carthage 
and Numantia, | | | f 
They 


11 00. 4 Eximie formæ virginem ... accerſitis parentibus et ſponſo 
nowfinviolatam tradidit, et juvenis, et cœiebs, et victor. Val. 
Arc Max. lib, 4. cap. 3. 13 1 
 -Þ © Venific diis fimilimum juvenem, vincentem omnia, cum 


notice. that Scipio, upon his return to Rome. carried his bucks 
ler along with him, and that in paſſing the Rhone it was loſt, 
with part of his baggage. It lay in the river till the vear 
1656. when it was drawn out by ſome fiihermen, It is now 
1 the King of France's cabinet. i» 4 7 AM 


& 
* * 


armis, tum benignitate ac beneficiis. Tit Liv. lib. 26. n. 50. 
cen © M. Maſſicux, in his diſſertation upon votive bucklers, takes 
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ther he deſcribes the generous protection he granted 
to an old friend, who. was falien into diſgrace, and 
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They may here find it inſinuated, that a ſervice 
generouſly paid to a friend in diſtreis, has the advan: 
tage of the moſt glorious victories. "Tis the beauti- 
ful reflection of Cicero in one of his orations. The 
pailage is extremely eloquent, and deſerves to have the 
whole art of it unravelled, and all its beautics pointed 
out to the young readers; but they ſhould certainly 
be taught to dweil upon the exccilent principle that 
cloſes it. 2 Cicero lays open on the one ſide the mili- 
tary virtues of Cæſar, which he ditplays in their fulleſt 
light, by repreſenting him not oniy as ſuperior to his 
enemies, but as conqueror of the ſcaſons; on the o- 


reduced to want thro',an unforeſeen misfortune ; and 
upon weighing theſe different qualitics in the balance 
of truth, he pronounces in favour of the latter. 
„This, ſays he, was an action truly great, and 
% worthy our admiration. Let people pais what 
« cenfure they pleale upon my judgment, but, in 
« my opinion, Cæſar's regard for the misfortunes o 

«cc an 


* Multas equidem C. Cæſaris virtutes magnas incredibileſque 
cognovi. Sed funt ct majoribus quaſi theatris propoſitz, ef 
pene populares ;. caftris locum capere, ezercitum inſtruere, ex- 

ugnare urbes, aciem hoſtium proffigare; hanc vim frigorum, 
* c quam nos vix hujus- urbis tectis ſüöſtinemus, ex- 
cipere ; his iplis die bus hoſtem perſequi, tum, cum etiam fterz 
latibulis ſe tegant, atque omnia bella jure gentium conquieſcan!; 
ſunt ea quidem magna, quis negat? Sed magnis excitata ſunt 
præmiis ad memoriam kominum ſenpiternam. Quo minus ad: 
mirandum eſt eum facere illa, qui immortalitatem concupiverit 
Hzc mira laus eſt, qua non pottarum carminibus, non annali— 
um monument:s ck, any prudenuum judicio extenditur; 
Equitem Romanum, veterem amicum ſuum, ſtudioſum, aman— 
tem, obſervantem ſui, non libidine, non turpibus impenſis cu- 
piditatum atque jacturis, ſed experientia patrimonii amplifican- 
di, labentem excepit, corruere non ſivit, fulfit et ſuſtinuit re, 
fortuna, file, hodieque ſuſtinet; nec amicum prudentem cor- 
ruere patitur; nec illius animi aciem perſtringit ſplendor ful 
nominis, nec mentis quaſi luminibus offieit altitudo fortune et glo- 
riæ. Sint ſane illa magna, quæ revera magna ſunt. De judicio 


animi mei, ut volet * ſentiat. Ego enim hanc in tant!s 


opibus, tanta fortuna, liberalitatem in ſuos, memoriam amici 
tiæ reliquis omnibus virtutibus antepono. Pro Rabir, Po: 


n. 42, 43, 44. : 
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vice an old friend, in ſo exalted a condition of fortune 
and power, ought to be preferred to all his other 
virtues.” _ | | | 
Ib 1 ſhall conclude theſe remarks with a paſſage in 
iſtory very proper to inſtruct young gentlemen, 
urybiades the Lacedzmonian, gcneraidhimo' of the 
reck allics on board the fleet, which was {cnt againft 
ihne Perſians, not bearing that 'Themiitocles, the chief 
f the Athenians, who was but a youth, ſhould ſo 
tity oppoſe his opinion, lifted up his cane in a paſ- 
on, and threatened to ſtrike him. What would our 
oung ollicers have done upon tuch an occaſion? The- 
iſtocles, without any concern, Strike and wel ome, 
ays he, if you will but hear me, Harabo wiv. cxucov de. 
zurybiades, ſurprized at his coolneſs, did indeed 
ear him, and following the advice of the young A- 
henian, gave battle in the Streights of Salamis, and 
dbtained that famous victory, which ſaved Greece, 
nd acquired Themiſtocles immortal glory, 

An underſtanding maſter knows how to make an 
advantage of ſuch an occaſion, and will not fail to 
pbſerve to his ſcholars, that neither amongſt the 
reekxs or Romans, thoſe conquerors of ſo many 
. Hations, and who certainly were very good judges 
un ſof a point of honour, and perfectly underitood 
er-Fwherein true glory conſiſted, was there ſo much as 
Pne fingle inflance of a private duel in the courſe of 
lo many ages, This barbarous cuſtom of cutting 
dne another's throats, and expiating a pretended in- 
jury in the blood of one's deareſt friends; this bar- 
JPbarous cuſtom, I ſay, which now-a-days is called 
Inobleneſs and greatneſs of foul, was unknown to 
cu · thoſe famous conquerors. ** "They reſerved, fays h 
“ Salluſt, their hatred and reſentment for their e- 
* nemics, and contended only for glory and virtue 
„with their own countrymen.” Jurgia, diſcordias, 
multates cum hoſiibus exercebaunt : cives cum civibus 
de virtute pugnabant. 

| Tia 
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o Catil, c. 9. 
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i Tis juſtly obſerved, that nothing is more apt t 
mſpire ſentiments of virtue, and to divert from vice 
than the converſation of men of worth, as it make 
an impreſſion by degrees, and finks deep into thi 
heart. The ſeeing and hearing them often will ſerv: 
inſtead of precepts, and their very preſence, tho*the; 
fay nothing, ſveaks and inſtructs. And this advan 
tage 1s chiefly to be drawn from the reading of an 
thors, It forms a kind of relation betwixt us and th: 
greateſt men of antiquity. We converſe with them; 
we travel with them ; we live with them ; we hea 
them diſcourſe, and are witneſſes of their actions 
we enter inſenſibly into their principles and opinions 
and we derive from them that noble greatneſs of 
ſoul, that diſintereſtedneſs, that hatred of injuſtice 
and that love for the public good, which make f 
bright a figure in every part of their hiſtory. 
When I talk thus, it is not that I think moral re 
flections ſhould be largely inſiſted on. H we would 
make an impreſſion, our precepts ſhould be ſhort an 
lively, and pointed as a needle,” is the fureſt way 
to give them entrance into the mind, and fix them 

there. Non multis 0/18 eft, ſed efhcaribus, Facilir 
entrant, ſed et hærent, ſays Seneca; and he adds 
very proper compariſon to the ſubject. 4 Tis with 
theſe reflections, fays he, as with ſeed, which is fin ill 
in itſelf, but if caſt into a well-prepared foil, unfolds 
by degrees, till at lait it inſenſibly grows to a prodi- 
LED _ gioul 


i Nulla res magis animis honeſta induit, dub oſque et in pra- 
vum ' inclinabiles revocat ad rectum, quam bonorum virorun 
converſatio. Paulatim enim deſcendit in pectora; et vim prz- 
ceptarum ohtinet frequenter audiri, aſpici frequenter. Occur- 
fus mehereule ipſe ſapientum juvat; et eſt ahquid quod ex ma- 
gno vizo vel tacente proficias. Sen. Epilt. 94. 

* Sem'nis modo fpargenda ſunt: quod, quamvis fit. exiguum, 
cum occupavit idoneum locum, vires ſuas explicat, et ex mini 
mo in maximos aut. s diffinditur. Idem facit oratio Non 
late patet, ſi aſpic as: in opere creſcit. Pauca ſour, quæ di- 
eumtur; ſed fi illa animus bene exceperit, convaleſcun et ex- 
Turgunt. Eadem eſt, inquam, præceptorum conditio, quz ſe- 
minum. Multum efficiunr, etſi anguſta ſunt: tantum, ut dixi. 
idonea mens rapiat illa, et iu ſe trabat. Sen. Epiſt. 38. 
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z0us increaſe, Thus the precepts we ſpeak of are 
ft but a word, or a ſhort reflection, but this word 
ad reflection, which in a moment ſhall feem loſt 
nd gone, will produce their effect in due time. 
We muſt not therefore expect an immediate good 


nall number profit by it, aud the republic be much 


ke occaſion, having juſt before obſerved, that the 
ood education of youth was the beſt fervice that 


wes ſhould be taken to reſtrain it. 


The Third Object of Inſtruction. 
The Study of RELIGION. 


II AT we have lately obſerved of the care 
which maſters ought to take in laying before 
heir ſcholars the princ iples and exan apics of virtue 
) be found in authors, reaches no tarther than the 
rming of youth tO 3 and probity, to the ma- 
ing them good citizens, and good magittrates, "Is 
deed a great deal, and whoever is 10 happy as to 
ueceed in it, does a confiderable ſervice to the pub- 
je. But were he to ſtop here, he would have cauſe 
fear the reproach we read in the goſpel, m t 
o ye more than others ? Do not even the heathens e? 
Ihe hcathens indeed have carried this matter to 


uch a 828 ee of delicacy, 2 as might make us athamed, 
I Hall 


Quad munus re: ipublicz afferre majus meliuſve poſſumus, 
uam ſi docemus atque erudimus juvemutem, his præſertim mo- 
bus ow temporibus, quibus ita prolapſa eſt, ut omnium e- 


bus refræenanda atque coërcenda fit. Nec vero id effici poſſe 


nfido, quod ne poſtulandum quidem eſt, ut omnes adoleicen- 
s ſe ad ſtudia convertant. Pauci utinam! quorum tamen in 
publica late patere poterit L20uſtria. Cic. de Divin. J. 2. 
$$ 

Matt. v. 47. 


* 


fect, and much leſs a general one. It ſuffices if a 


| "Dis Ciccro's reilection upon a 


ould be done to the ftate, eſpecially at a time of 
uch boundalcſs licentiouſneſs, that all poilible mea- 
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TI ſhall here mention a few paſſages of Quintiliar 
one of the maſters of paganiſm, and at the fam 


time a perſon of great abilitics, and great probity,Þl * 
In the excellent treatife of rhetoric he has left ut © 

n he lays it down as a rule in forming a perfect or: 8 
tor, that none but a good man can be fo; and co 


ſequently he looks upon it as a neceſſary qualificati 
on, that he ſhould not only be able to ſpeak wel 8 
but alſo poſſeſs all the moral virtues. 

The precautions he takes for the education of 
perſon deſigned for ſo noble an employment are a 1 
ſtoniſhing. » He extends his care to the cradle, an - 
well knowing how deep the firſt impreſſions gen 
rally are, eſpecially towards ill, he requires that! . 
the choice of all around him, nurſes, ſervants, an F 
children of the ſame age, a principal regard ſhou! 1 

be paid to good morals, | 


RO e: 

p He looks upon the blind indolence of parents t 5 
wards their children, and their neglett to preſerve i ü 
them the valuable treaſurę of mode ſty, as the origi , 


nal of all diſorders; and inveighs ſeverely again 
that indulgent education, which is called indeed kin. 
and tender, but ſerves only to enzrvate at once bat 
the body and mind, He particularly recommen i 
the throwing all ill diſcourſe and bad examples at ,; 
diſtance, leſt children ſhould be infected with then 81 
before they are ſenſible of their danger, and th 
habit of vice become a ſecond nature in them. 


H 


= 


» Oratorem inſtituimus illum perfectum, qui eſſe niſi vir by 
nus non poteſt ; ideoque non dicent'i modo eximiam in co fac 
tatem, ſed on nes animi virtues exigimus. Qu. in Pro m lib. 

o Et morum quidem in his haud dubie prior ratio eft. - NJ Hu 
tenaciſſin i ſumus eorum, que rudibus annis percipiſris — Et hy 
ipſa magis pertinaciter hærent,. quæ dereriora ſunt. Lib. 1. c.! 

r Czca ac ſopita pirentum cor ia. — Ne ligentia for:man 
cuſtodie ndique in ætate prima pudoris. bid. c. 3. 

Ut inam libe rorum noſtrorum mores non ipſi perderemus! 
Mollis iſta educatio, quam indu'pentiam vocimus, nervas 0 
mnes et mentis et corporis frangit. ig. | 

* Omne convivium obſcœnis c inticis ſtrepit, pudenda ſpe 
Qantur. Fit ex his conſuetudo, decide natura. Diſcunt ha 
miſeri, antequam {ciant vita eſt. Lib, 1. cap. 3. 
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r He adviſes carefully to reſtrain the firſt ſallies of 
the paſſions, and to make every thing ſubſervient 
to the inculcating of morality ; that the copies ſet 
them by their writing-maſters ſhould contain ſome 
uſeful ſentences or maxims for the conduct of life; 
and that they ſhould alſo be taught the fayings of 
great men by way of diverſion, | 

But in the choice of a preceptor or a tutor he is ex- 
tremely rigid, The moſt virtuous man is ſcarce e- 
nough for him, and the moſt exact diſcipline too lit- 
tle. * Et preceptorem eligere ſanctiſſimum quemque (cu- 


jus rei pracipua prudentibus cura eft) et diſciplinam que 


maxime ſevera fuerit, licet. And the reaſon he gives 
for it is admirable. It is, ſays he, that the wiſdom of 
the maſter may preſcrve their innocence in their ten- 
der years, and when afterwards they ſhall become leſs 
eaſy to be governed, his gravity by commanding their 
reſpect may keep them within the bounds of their du- 
ty. ü Ut et teneriores annos ab injuria ſanctitas docen- 
tes cuſtodiat, et ferociores a licentia gravitas deterreat. 

One of the moſt beautiful and moſt noted paſſages 
in Quintilian is where he handles the famous queſti- 
on, which is moſt profitable, a private or a public e- 
ducation, He determines in favour of the latter, and 
gives ſeveral rgaſons for it, which appear to be very 
convincing, u But he declares from the beginning, 
that if public ſchools were at all prejudicial to mora- 
lity, how uſeful ſoever they might be for inſtruction 
in the ſciences, there could be no diſpute, but vir · 


tue was infinitely preferable to eloquence. 
Vol. I. When 


* Protinus ne quid cupide, ne quid improbe, ne quid im- 
potenter faciat monendus eſt puer. Ibid. cap. 4. | 

Ii quoque verſus, qui ad imitationem ſcribendi proponentur 
non otioſas velim ſententias habeant, ſed honeſtum aliquid mo- 
nentes. Proſequitur nzc memoria in ſene gutem, et impre ſſa 
animo rudi, uſque ad mores proficiet.—Etiam dicta clarorum 
virocum ediſcere inter luſum licet. Ibid. c. 2. 

Ibid. cap. 3 Lib. 2. ca. 2. | 

Si ſtudiis quidem ſcholas prodefſe, moribus autem nocere 
conſtaret, potior mihi ratio vivendi honeſte, quam vel optime 
dicendi, videretur. Lib. f. c. 3. 2 
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When he comes to ſpeak of reading, * he ſays it 
ſhould be managed with precaution, leſt young peo- | 
ple in an age ſuſceptible of deep impreflions, thould | 
learn not only what is inelegant, but vicious and dif- 
honeſt, y With this view he abſolutely forbids the 
reading of any thing lewd or licentious; he allows of 
comedies only at a time when the morals are ſecure ; | 
and recommends the choice not of authors alone, 
but of paſſages to be picked out of their works, 
For my part, ſays he, I own there are certain 
„places in Horace, which I would not explain.“ 
Horatium in quibuſaam nolim interpretari, 

Beſides the precepts and examples of virtue which 
reading will furniſh, he thinks it expedient, that the 
preceptor ſhould every day artfully introduce into his 
applications, ſome maxim, or principle, that may be 
of uſe in the conduct of life; plrrimus ei de hoynefis ac 
bono ſit ſermo ; 2 as what is delivered by the maſter's 
tongue, whom good ſcholars never fail both to love 
and reverence, makes a much greater impreſhion than 
what is barely read. Quintilian explains himſelf thus 
in his directions how to correct compoſitions, but the 
obſervation holds ſtill ſtronger with reſpect to morals. 

Now, can this point be carried to a greater degree 
of perfection? Or does it ſeem poſhble for Chriſti- 
an maſters to go beyond it? Po all of them proceed 
ſo far? And yet 'tis certain, if their righteouſneſs, 
if their ſcrupuloſity in this matter, does not exceed 
that of the heathen, hey /hall in no wiſe enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

| Thus 


* Cætera admonitiene magna egent; imprimis, ut tenerz 
mentes, traturzque altius quicquid rudibus et omnium igna- 
Tis inſederit, non modo quæ diſerta, ſed vel magis quæ honeſta 
ſunt, diſcant. Ibid. cap. 14. 

Admoveantur, fi fieri poteſt, fin minus, certe ad firmius z- 
tatis robur reſerventur. Cum mores in tuto fuerint. In 
his non auctores modo, ſed etiam partes operis elegeris. Ibid. 

= Licet enim ſatis exemplorum ad imjtandum ex lectione ſup- 
peditet, tamen viva illa, ut dicitur, vox alit, plenius, prect- 
pueque præceptoris, quem diſcipuli, fi modo recte ſunt inſtitu- 
ti, et amant et verentur, Lib, 2. cap. 2. 
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- | Thus after they have laboured to inſtil principles 
4 Pt of honeſty and probity into youth, there is ſome- 
- | thing ſtill more eſſential and important left behind, 
e | which is to make them Chriſtians. : 
The firſt qualities are highly valuable in them- 
; Þ& ſelves, but piety is in a manner the ſoul of them, 
e, and infinitely exalts their worth. And though this 
s. afterwards, through the violence of paſſion, thould 
in chance to be neglected, tis an advantage to have the 
moral virtues remain; and it would be very happy, if 
pcrſons in place, and appointed to preſide over o- 
-h thers, would always keep up to a Roman probity. 
he For which reaſon we cannot be too diligent in plant- 
1is Hing this good ſeed in the minds of young perſons, 
be and preſſing theſe principles upon them. 
a: But religion ſhould be the thing aimed at in all 
r's our endeavours, and the end of all our inſtructions. 
ve ¶ Though it be not conſtantly in our mouths, it ſhould 
an be always in our minds, and never out of ſight. 
1s MW hoever takes but a ſlight view of the old ſtatutes of 
the [he univerſity, which relate to maſters and ſcholars; 
As. Jof the different prayers. and ſolemnities preſcribed 
ree ſor imploring the divine athſtance ; of the public 
ſti-Pproceſſions appointed for every ſeaſon of the year; 
ced pf the days fixed for the interruption of their pub- 
els, Nic ſtudies, that they may have time allowed more 
ecd Wuly to prepare for the celebration of the great 
into eaſts, and the receiving the ſacraments ; may eaſily 
liſcern that the intention of their pious mother is 
hus o conſecrate and ſanctify the ſtudies of youth by 
 PFcligion, and that ſhe would not carry them ſo long 
neren her boſom, but with a view to regenerate them 
gna-· Jo Jefus Chriſt, = Children of whom I travel in birth 
neſiaWoain, until Chriſt be formed in you. 
18 4. 275 with this deſign ſhe has ordered, that in every 
la aſs, beſides their other exerciſes of piety, the ſcholars 
Ibid. ould daily repeat certain ſentences taken from the 
e 11?-Woly ſcripture, and eſpecially from the New Teſta- 


JIA Cl- 


iltitu.Pent, that their other ſtudies might be in a manner 
8 2 ſeaſoned 


1 Gal. iv. 19. 
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ſeaſoned by this divine ſalt. Puibus ft addatur quoti- 


diana ſcripture facre quantulacunque mentio, hoc velit 
divino ſale religua puerorum ftudia condientur. She; 
conſents, they ſhould derive a beauty and elegancyſ 
of thought and expreſſion from Pagan writers, thoſe 
precious veſſels they have a right to borrow of the f 
Agyptians. But ſhe fears leſt the wine of error 
ſhould be given to young perſons to drink out off it. 
ſuch poiſoned cups, according to St. Auguſtine: 
complaint, unleſs the voice of Jeſus Chriſt, the ſoł 
maſter of mankind; is heard amidſt the many pro 
Fane voices with which the ſchools continually re 
found. Petamus ſane a profanis authoribus ſermoniſ 
elegantiam, et ab is verborum optimam ſupellectilen 
mutuemur.  Sunt illa quaſi pretigſa vaſa, quæ ab A 
gyptiis furari ſine piacule licet. Sed abſit ut in ii 
'{quemadmodum olim Auguſtinus de ſuis magi/iris con 
querebatur ) incautis adoleſcentibus vinum erroris abe 
- brits doctoribus propinetur. Qui autem poterimus id vi 
rare periculi, niſi tot profanis ethnicorum hominum v. 
cibus inſeratur divina vox, chriſtianiſque ſcholis, ut d: 
cet, quotidie inter/ſit, imo prafideat, unus hominum ma 
giſter Chriſtus? She looks upon this pious exerciſe a 
a ſafe preſervative, and an effectual antidote, to guan 
.and ſtrengthen' young perſons upon their going : 
broad into the world againſt the allurements of ple: 
ſure, the falſe principles of a corrupted age, and th 
contagion of ill example. Scilicet atas illa ſimple 
docilis, innocens, plena candoris et modęſtiæ, necdum i 
buta pravis artibus, accipiendo Chriſti evangelio max 
me idonea eft. Sed, prob dolor! brevi illam morum ca 
tatem inficiet, humanarum opinionum labss, ſeculi cor:ti 
gio, conſuetudiniſque imperioſa lex : brevi omnia trahe 
ad ſe blandis cupiditatum lenocinits voluptas tener 
puerilis innocentiæ florem ſubvertet, niſi contra duled : 
illud venenum adoleſcentium mentes ſeveris Chriſti pri» en 
ceptis tanquam cœleſti antidoto muniantur. ateſ 
The parliament, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee th 
the ſtatutes of the univerſity be well obſerved, in 


general ordinance paſſed in regard to one of the c. Ar 
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1-Micges, injoins the principal to take care, b hat the 
ut /choots paſs no day without getting by heart ſome ſinall 
he ertion of the holy ſcripture, according to the direction 
cy the flatutes belonging to the faculty of arts, 

{8 The ſhort reflections the profeſſor makes upon the 
he 4 ſentence they are to learn, joined to the inſtruction 
oi which is regularly made in each claſs upon every Sa- 
offiturday, are ſutlicicnt to give young PErions. a rea- 
e' ſonable tincture of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
okſMAnd if they will not learn it at that age, when can 
rot be expected from them? For the time that follows 
reis uſually engroſſed by vain amuſement, trifles and 
oni pleaſures, or elſe employed in buſineſs. e 
len The principles derived from the reading of ſcrip- 
ure will be of uſe, as an c ingenious writer of the 
2 {preſent age has well obſerved, to correct abundance 
conlpf things which occur in the works of profane au- 
1þ e Hhors, and have been inſerted there by the ſpirit 
auß of the devil, with a view to deceive mankind by a 
; 08F* falſe luſtre, which renders vice agrecable to us, 
t d from its being repreſented with a turn of wit.” 
mi By this light we may be able to diſcover in the hea- 
iſe Ihen writings both thoſe valuable ſparks of truth which 
wan liffuſe a brightneſs around them in relation to the 
ig Peing of a God, and the worſhip that is due to him, 
plea nd the groſs errors which fuperſtition has blended: 
d thifith them. For nothing but divine revclation can 
rpleſſerve us for an aſſured guide through ſuch a mixture 
m inf light and darkneſs, And without it what haye 
manſhe people moſt eſteemed for their underſtanding and 
 caſſnowledge been, but a blind and ſenſeleſs gencrati- 
cortiÞ, a fooliſh people, without wiſdora ? is the idea 
raheſbe ſcripture gives us of them in ſeveral places d. 
nerifhe Greeks and Romans were civilized nations, politæ, 
1 dul d abounding with perſons well ſkilled in arts ard 
i priafiences. They had their oxators, philoſophers, and 
ateſmen; and ſeveral among them were lavrgivers, 


etl 4 inter- 
1, in | 
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interpreters of laws, and miniſters of juſtice, An 
yet among ſo many perſons, who ſeemed to have ut 
derſtanding in the eyes of men, God could diſcovM! 
none but fools and children. Dominus de cœlo pr! 
ſpexit ſuper filios hominum, ut videat ſi eft intel 
BeJis. . . . Non eff 458 ad unum. 0 
Aſk the fages of theſe nations what it is they Wi 
dore ; what it is they hope from the worſhip tht 
pay to their deities; what they are themſelves, J! 
what they hereafter ſhall be; what is the ſource aM a 
rule of duties; what the origin of the magiſtrate 
authority; and what the end of republics: Vt 
5 

L 

a 

7 

7¹ 


will be ſurprized to ſee what very infants they a 
with reference to theſe important queſtions, diff 
ing little from bees and ants, who live in commo 
wealths, and obſerve certain laws, without know; 
what it is they do. | 
They have diſcovered indeed fome faint glimme 
ings of the conſequences of original fin, but witho 
being able to point out the ſpring and principle 
it, The miſeries of man coming into the world ca 
not poſſibly be deſcribed in more lively colours, th 
Pliny has done it in the beauriful preface to his 
venth book. He repreſents the proud animal, « 
ftined (as he ſays) to command over the univerſe, 
bereaved of all power to help himſelf, bathed in! 
tears, and moaning with pain, in a cradle bound hat 
and foot, the unhappy ſcorn of nature e; who ſce 
to have uſed him as a ſtepmother rather than a 
rent, beginning a forrowful life by puniſhment, wi 
out any other offence, than that of being born. 
cet manibus pedibuſque devinctus, flens, animal cate 
imperaturum, et a ſupplicits vitam auſpicatur, un pu 
tantum ob culþam, quia natum eft, All the conclilitc 
on Pliny draws from this condition is, that *tis af 
niſhing man ſhould be proud, who took his : 
from ſo low a beginning. Heu dementiam ab ii 
tus exiſtimantium ad ſuperviam ſe genitos ! 


p X 
Cice;* 


Ut non fit ſatis æſtimare, parens melior homini an ui 5 
noverca fuerit. | | 0 ; 
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Cicero, in a book we have loſt, except ſome few 
valuable fragments preſerved by St. Auguſtine, had 
before Pliny drawn a deſcription of the ſtate of man 
very like this, except that he there adds certain par- 
ticulars, which more directly expreſs the conſequen- 
ces of original fin, as pointing out the natural cor- 
ruption of the ſoul, and the baſe and ſervile ſubjec- 
tion of mankind to all forts of paſſions, and their un- 
happy inclination to vice and depravity ; and yet ſo 
as that ſome few rays of divine light and unextin- 
guiſhed ſparks of reaſon may ſtill be diſcerned in 
them. f In libro tertis de republica Tullius hominem di- 
cit, non ut a matre, ſed ut a noverca natura editum in 
vitam, cor/ore nudo, fragili, et infirmo; animo autem 
anxio ad molæſtias, humili ad timores, molli ad laberes,, 
prone ad libidines ; in quo tamen ineſſet tanquam obru- 
tus quidem divinus ignis ingenii et mentis. 

 Xenophon, in his g Cyropædia, ſpeaks of a young 
nobleman of Media, who having yielded to a temp- 


and tells him he found he had two ſouls; that one 
of them, which inclined him to do well, had always 
the ſuperiority in his Prince's preſence; but that 
the other, which led him to do ill, generally got the 


deſcription of concupiſcence? 
The philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible of this 


lief, as St. Auguſtine obſerves b, by looking upon 


. che errors and miferies with which human life a- 


ct bounds, as the effect of divine juſtice, which thus. 
ung puniſhed us for certain faults committed in another 
nclv life, that were not leſs real, though to us unknown. 


'The 


115M 78. Auguſt. lib. 4 contra Julian. cap. 12. n. 66. 
Lib. 6 b Ex quibus humanæ vitæ erroribus et 
zrumnis fit, ut interdum verer 1. qui nos ob aliq 1a ſce- 
lera ſuſce pia in vita ſuperiore poenarum luce drum cauſa na- 
dos eſſe dixerunt, aliquid: vidiſſe videantur Cicer. in Horten- 
ſio apud S. Auguſt. contra Julian. lib. 4 cap. 15. n. 78 


tation he had no diſtruſt of, ſo confident was he of 
his own ſtrength, confeſſes his weakneſs to Cyrus, 


better, out of his fight. Can there be a more juſt 


difficulty, and fell not far ſhort of the Chriſtian be- 
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The ſurpriſing mixture we perceive in ourſely: 
of baſencis and grandeur, of weakneſs and ſtrength 
of love for truth and credulity of error, of detire 
of happineſs and ſubjection to mifery, which is th 
ftate of fallen man fince Adam, was a riddle the 
could not explain. They experienced all theſe dit 
ferent diſpoſitions in themſelves, without knowin 
the cauſe from whence they aroſe, as St. Auguſtin 
obſerves of Cicero. Rem vidit, canſam neſcivvit 
k And how could they poffibly know it, who wer 
entirely ignorant of the holy ſcriptures, which aloni 
are able to reſolve theſe difiicuities, by laying be 
fore us the fall of the firſt man, and the effects 0f 
original fin ? 7 

But when the principles, revelation teaches us up 
on this ſubject, are once laid down, then the pro 
fane writers, by a flight alteration of their expreff 
ons and opinions, may become Chriſtians, as St 
Auguſtine remarks, ! and be even very uſeful to u 
m matters of religion, | 

We find amongſt them expreſs proofs of th: 
immortality of the ſou], and the rewards and pu 
niſhments of another life. We learn from thei 
that there is a neceſſarily exiſtent and ſupreme Be 
ing, independent, and eternal, whoſe providenct 
is univerſal, and extends to the ſmalleſt particu 
lars; whoſe goodnefs prevents all the neceſſities ot 
man, and heaps benefits upon him; whoſe juſtice 
puniſhes public diforders by public calamities, and 
relents upon repentance ; whoſe infinite power dil 
poſes of kingdoms and empires, and abſoluteh 
decides the fate of private men and nations. This 
Being they obferve is every where preſent, a 
eareful over all, hears. our prayers, receives our 
vows, regards our oaths, and puniſhes ſuch as break 
them; he penetrates into the obſcureſt receſſes 0 
the confcience, and troubles it with remorſe; 
88 deprives 

i S. Auguſt. contra Julian. cap. 12. n. 60. f 

* Harum literarum illi atque hujus veritatis expertes, quid 
de bac re ſapere potuerunt? Ibid. cap. 15. 3 

Paucis mutatis verbis atque ſententiis Chriſtiani fierent. 
Aug de doct. Chriſt. cap» 4. 
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eprives ſome of prudence, reflection, and courage, 
hich he beſtows upon others; protects innocence, 
zwours virtue, hates vice, and frequently puniſhes 
in this life; takes a pleaſure in humbling. the proud, 
nd depriving the unjuſt of the power they abuſe. 

How great an advantage may a judicious maſter 
raw from all theſe important truths, and many o- 
hers of a like nature, which appearing every day 
inder different views, form by degrees a ſecret, in- 
ernal, and in a manner natural conviction in the 
nind, which may afterwards be better able to keep 
s ground againſt the force of infidelity? 

To make youth ſenſible likewiſe of the ineſtimable 
appineſs they enjoy from being born within the bo- 
om of the Chriſtian religion, it may not be unſer- 


iceable to lay before them, with what contempt the 
noſt illuſtrious among the heathen writers have 


eated chriſtianity in its birth, though even then it 


broke out with a moſt tranſcendent brightneſs. I 


all here mention only two or three paſlages, 
Tacitus, ſpeaking of the burning of Rome, which 


vas believed by all the world to have been ſet on fire 
by Nero, w ſays, © That the Emperor endeavoured 


to ſtifle that general belief by throwing the cauſe 
'and odium of the fire upon the people called Chri- 
' ſtians, whom he ordered to be tortured in the moſt 
*cruel manner. Theſe, ſays he, were an infamous 
ſet of men, abhorred by all mankind, as guilty of 


the moſt deteſtable crimes. They derived their 
„name, continues the hiſtorian, from one Chriſt, 


whom Pontius Pilate, the governor of Judea, had 


put to death under the reign of Tiberius. This 


pernicious 


bd 


= Abolendo rurori Nero ſubdidit reos, et quæſitiſſimis poenis 


affecit. quos per flapitia inviſos vulgus Chriſtianos appellabat. 
Auctor nominis ejus Chriſtus, qui Tiberio imperitante per pro- 
curatorem Pontium Piſatum fupplicio affectus erat. Reprt ſſa- 
we in præſens exitiabilis ſuperſtitio rur\us erumpebat, non mo- 


o per ſudzam, originen <cjus mali, {ed per urbem etiam, quo 


cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. 
Tacit. Annal. lib. 15. cap. 44. 
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„ pernicious ſect, after having been ſuppreſſed { 
«« ſome time, ſprung up again not only in Jud: 
© which was the place of its birth, but alſo at Ro: 
« which is, in a manner, the ſink of all the filth 
* the world.” He then adds, they were not ſo pr 
perly convicted of the crime they were accuſed o 
as of the hatred of all mankind. Haud perinde 
erimine incendii, quam odio humani generis convi 
ſunt, Suetoniusn, ſpeaking of the ſame burning 
Rome, gives us a like idea of Chriſtianity, whiſk 
he treats as a novel ſuperſtitition mixed with mag 
Midti ſuppliciis Chriſtiani, genus hominum ſuperſ 
tionis novæ ac malęſicæ. 
Thoſe great geniuſes, ſays M. de Tillemont, n 
citing this fact, who were ſo careful to find out tru 
in hiſtory and matters of indifference, were ver 
cool upon a point which it moſt nearly concern 
them to know. They could condemn the injuſti 
of Princes in their works, who inflicted puniſhmen 
without full information of the crimes ſuppoſed t 
be committed, and yet not be aſhamed to fall in 
the ſame injuſtice, by hating, for imaginary offence 
perſons in whom they ſaw nothing but what the 
were obliged to commend, 
There is cauſe to believe, that the paſſage of Qui 
tilian concerning ® the author of the Fewiſh ſuperſi 
tion, who drew after him a multitude of follower 
pernicious to all other people, is to be underſtood « 
Jeſus Chriſt, and not of Moſes; as in the beginni 
of chriſtianity it was very uſual to confound thi 
Chriſtians with the Jews. We might juſtly be ſu 
priſed, that a man of Quiatilian's character, who ap 
pears upon all other occaſions to have wrote with 
much candour and moderation, and who had th 
good fortune to live in ap family abounding wid 
Chriſta 
2 In Ner. cap. 16. | „„ 
* Eſt conditoribus urbium infamiæ, contraxiſſe aliquam peru 
eioſam cæteris pentem, qualis eſt primus Judaicæ ſuperſtition 
auctor. Quintil hb. 3 cap. 9. 


? Quintihian was tutor to two young Princes, children of Flasi 
Clerae! 
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riſtians of reputation, and fruitful in martyrs, 


d fuld paſs ſuch a judgment upon chriſtianity, if we 


ud not know, that faith is not the fruit of reaſon 
Lon a good underſtanding, but the free gift of the 
Ith ine mercy, A writer, who was capable of carry- 
) pr his flattery to ſuch an exceſs as to acknowledge 
ed ef Emperor like Domitian for a God, was a fit per- 
de Þ to blaſpheme Jeſus Chriſt and his religion. 
vil he epiſtle of Pliny the younger to the Emperor 
ng Pian, concerning the Chriſtians, is very famous. 
whit there 1ce- an adherence to Chriſtianity treated as 
nagihhatuation, obſtinacy, and folly, and under that vain 
perſWrext puniſhed as the moſt enormous of all crimes 
atfoever, Pliny is doubtful in this caſe, whether 
t, rentance may deſerve pardon, or whether it be uſe- 
truß to ceaſe to be a Chriſtian, when a man has once 
ven ſo; whether the name alone was to be punithed 
erne . or the crimes affixed to it. Thoſe whom 
uit have examined, ſays he, declared their whole 
menWault to have been, that on a certain day they 
ſed net together before ſun-riſe to fing praiſes alter- 
I 12Þatcly to Chriſt as God; that they engaged them- 
encelclves by oath to do no wickedneſs, not to ſteal 
t thqhr commit adultery; to keep their word inviola- 
ly, and give back whatever they were intruſted 
uiith, if re-demanded ; that after this the meet- 
peng broke up, and they aſſembled again to take a 


9werFepalt in common, in which there was nothing cri- 


od Minal.' He owns, however, that he had cauſed 
nninÞ}any to be punithed as had perſiſted in their con- 
xd thiion, not doubting but their ſtiffneſs and inflexi- 
e ſu obſtinacy deſerved correction, though Chriſtia- 
ho ag had not made them criminal, 

vith he Emperor anſwered, © That he ſhould for- 
id thear to make enquiry after the Chriſtians, but in 
r witaſe any of them were brought before him, and 


iftia ccuſed in form, he ſhould cauſe them to be pu- 
| «© nithed; 


1 perni 


ſtitlon 


Fla vil 
Mlerae! 


ens, who, together with his wife Domitilla, and a niece of 
awe name, had the honour to Suffer for Jeſus Chriſt. 
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© niſhed ; but with this reſtraint, that if they deni 
the charge, and made good their afſeveration | 
1 facrificing to the Gods, they ſhould then be tre; 
«ed as innocent... . And farther, adds Trajan, 
* ought in no kind of crime to admit of libels x 
* informations without the name of the accuſer fi 
te ſcribed; for the example here might prove pert 
* cious, and is very different from our maxims,” 

There are many ſuch paſſages as theſe to furnith 
with reflections proper to give young perſons a noi 
of the ſanctity and purity of the Chriſtian religic 
the wilful and criminal blindneſs of the moſt und: 
ſtanding men among the Heathen, the ſhocking! 
juſtice of the moſt moderate and wiſeſt Princes 
Romans ever had, and the evident inconſiſtency 
their edicts againſt the Chriſtians ; ſince before th 
could condemn them, they were obliged we ſee to 
nounce not only all equity, but good ſenſe and rig 
reaſon, *© Imperial injunction, 4q crics Tertulli 
«« ſpeaking of this letter of Trajan, why are) 
thus inconſiſtent ? If you direct the condemnati 
of a crime, why do you not order a ſtrict enqu 
to be made after the criminals ? And if you for! 
the enquiry, why do you not enjoin the abſolut 
Sof the offence ?” In my opinion, young perſ 
ſhould not be ſuffered to leave the college till t 
have read ſome ſuch paſſages as theſe in heathen 1 
thors, as ſeveral of them carry with them a proof 
the holineſs and truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
are capable of inſpiring them with a reverence for 8 

But the ſureſt and moſt effectual way of inſtill} >* 


the ſentiments of piety into young perſons, i: A 
have a maſter over them, who has a lively ſenſc v. 


it himſelf, Then every thing about him ſpeaks: 
inſtructs, and conſpires to raiſe a reſpect and eſte x, 
for religion, though ſeemingly engaged upon anotiſh. 
ſubject. For this is more properly the buſineſs of, 2 
. | hea. Cy 


1 Tertul. Apol. cap. 2, WY, 
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eart, than of the underſtanding ; r and it is with | 
irtue as with the ſciences, the way of teaching it 
examples is far more ſhort and ſure than that of 
recepts. 

This character moſt eminently prevailed in St. Au- 
iſtine, and the account he has left us of the manner 
e taught his diſciples, may be of very great advan- 
ige both to maſters and ſcholars, We may learn 
om thence, that the moſt eſſential qualification of a 
hriſtian maſter is to have for his diſciples that godly 
louſy > St, Paul ſpeaks of, which kindles in him 


L910 | lang : 
1 n ardent zeal for their ſalvation, and renders him 
„% rremely careful to avoid whatever may be in the 
8 ; * 


aſt injurious to it. 
t That great Saint, after his converſion, retired 
to the country with ſome of his friends, and there 
ſtructed two young perſons, who were named Lt- 
:ntius and Tragetius. He eſtabliſhed regular con- 
rences, in which each of them was to ſpeak upon 
e different ſubjects that were propoſed. Each de- 
ended his own opinion, and antwered the queitions 
d difficultics objected to him; and what was urged 
nÞboth ſides was ſet down in writing, Trygetius 
ne day let drop an anſwer, which was not altogether 
exact as it ſhould have been, and deſired that it 
ht not be put down, u Licentius briikly oppoſed 
m, and inſiſted upon its being written. They both 
ew warm upon the matter, as is natural to young 
ople, ſays St. Auguſtine, or rather to mankind, 
ho all have their ſhare of vanity and pride. 
St. Auguſtine ſharply reprimanded Licentius, and 
t him out of countenance, The other, overjoyed 
the trouble and confuſion in which he ſaw his rival, 
Vol, J. D could 


Longum iter eſt per præcepia, breve et efficax per exem- 
Senec. Epiſt. 6. 2 

"2 Cor. Xi, 2. — 

8. Auguſt. lib. 1. de Ordin. cap. 10. | 
Cum Trygetius verba fua ſcripta eſſe nollet, urgebat Li- 
ntius ut manerent, puerorum ſcilicet more, ve] potius homie 
mM, proh nefas, omnium; quaſi verò gloriandi cauſa inter 
s illud ageretur. Ibid. | 
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could not diſſemble his ſatisfaction. The holy naß 


was ſenfibly touched with grief upon diſcovering 1 
lecret indignation of the one, and the malicious 0 
of the other, and turning to them both, Is this, fu 
he, your conduct? and this that love of truth 
* flattered myſelf but a moment ago you were bot 
«* inflamed with?” And after ſeveral remonſtrance 
he concludes thus, My dear children, I intreat you 
not to add to my afflictions, which are already tg 
* great, If you are at all ſenſible how much I 
ſteem and love you, and how dear your ſalvatio 


* is to me; if you are perſwaded, that I defire if 
« advantage for myſelf, more than I do for you; i 0 
5e in calling me your maſter, you think you owe n= 
« any return of love and affection, all the ack no F 


££ ledgement I require from you, is, that you ſtuc 
to become good men; bon! ęſtote.“ The tears! 
the mean while ran down his cheeks in abundanc 
and finithed the work his diſcourſe had begun. H 
diſciples, extremely affected with what he had uid 
Had now no other care but to comfort their maſt 
by a ſpeedy repentance for the preſent, and ſinco 
promiſes of amendment for the future. 

Did the fault then of theſe young perſons deſery 
that their maſter ſhould be ſo very much grieved 
it? Or was there any thing more than what is uſu 
in ſuch kind of diſputes? And ſhall we not, by di 
allowing of that vivacity and ſenſibility, extingui 
all ardour of ſtudy, and weaken the force of an i 
centive, which ſeems neceflary to that age? 

'That was not the meaning of St. Auguſtine, H 
ſtrove only to reſtrain a noble emulation within ju 
bounds, and hinder it from degenerating into prid: ; 
the greateſt diſcaſe to which mankind is ſubject. 4 | q 
was far from being inclined to heal it by anothe 41 c 
which perhaps is no leſs dangerous, I mean, ſloth a 


indolence. I ſhould have cauſe to complain, 2 


4 
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* Me miſerum, ſi neceſſe erit tales etiam nunc perpeti, 40" e 


bus vitia deceders fine aliorum vitiorum ſucceſſione non poliuQptes 
eh. N 
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1. he, if my diſciples were ſuch, that I could not correct 
>. one vice in them without introducing another.“ 

" "WM The heathen writers have not carried this point to 
15 ch a degree of nicety. They agree indeed that the 
bo hbition we here ſpeak of is a vice, but by an extra- 
\cÞgant contradiction repreſent it as a vice, Which is 
_ Wequenily the cauſe of virtue in young men; y Licet 
? k a vitium fit ambitio, frequenter tamen cauſa virtutum 
7 td 


[ and they uſe their utmoſt endeavour z to nouritir 
0 P . ** 1 2 bo 5 . o * 
d increaſe the diſcaſe. Chriſtianity alone admini- 
Ts an univerfal remedy, declares war againſt vice 

„ gs 0 } KL 
general, and reſtores man to perfect health. Phi- 
' Wſophy, with all its moſt excellent precepts, is in- 
ficient for that purpoſe. 


10) | 
ud To ſum up all in a few words, reaſon then, after 
5 Noing graced the underſtanding of a ſcholar with the 
* owledge of all human ſciences, and ſtrengthened 


s heart with all the moral virtues, muſt at length 
©; Wgo him into the hands of religion, that he may 
arn from thence how to make a right uſe of all that 
as been taught him, and be conſecrated for eternity. 
eaſon ſhould inform him, that without the inſtruc- 
ons of this new maſter, all his labour would be but 
vain amuſement, as it would be confined to carth, 
time, to a trifling glory, and a frail happineſs ; that 
is guide alone can lead man up to his beginning, 
rry him back into the boſom of the divinity, put 
m in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign good he: aims at, 
d ſatisfy his immenſe defires with a boundleſs feli- 
ty, In fine, the laſt and moſt important advice 
aſon ſhould ſuggeſt to him, is, to receive with an 
tre ſubmiſſion the ſublime inſtructions religion will- 
before him, to give up every other light to that, 
d to look upon it as his greateſt happineſs, and moſt 
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hy diſpenſible duty, to make all his other acquiiuons: 
„d talents ſubſervient to its glory. 
2 i D 2 PART 
Quintil. lib. r. cap. 3. 
Huic vitio (cupiditati gloriæ) pon ſolum non reſiſtebant, ve- 


j, Am eam ad excitandum et accendendum efle cenſebant, pu- 
zolluFntes hoc utile eſſe reipublicæ. S. Auguſt. lib. 5. de Civit- 


jeh, cap. 13. 
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rupting it; the Greek hiſtory, which takes in all 
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J. 
PLAN and DIVISION of this Work, 


TAG for granted always the three differen 

objects which maſters ought to have before theiſ 
eyes in the inſtruction of youth, and which have al 
ready been mentioned in the firſt part of this Pre 
liminary Diſcourſe, I ſhall divide this work into ſ 
parts. 

The firſt ſhall treat of grammar, and the unde 
ſtanding of thoſe languages, which are taught 
ichool, the French, Greek, and Latin tongues. 

In the ſecond I ſhall ſpeak of poetry. 

The third ſhall be more extenſive, and take in rhe 
toric. And here I ſhall principally endeavour to for 
the taſte of young perſons, by laying before them thi 
chief rules which the maſters of the art have left 
upon this ſubject; to which I ſhall add example 
drawn from the beſt Latin and French authors, who 
beauties I ſhall ſometimes endeavour to explain. 

Hiſtory ſhall make up the fourth part; unde 
which name I ſhall comprehend ſacred hiſtory, which 
is the foundation of all the reſt; fabulous hiitory 
which is leſs ancient than the true, but followed clo 
upon it, and took its rife from it by altering and cor 


that of ſon:e other people; and laſt of all the hilton 
of the Romans. The antiquities and cuſtoms of bo 


nations, as well as what relates to chronology aner 
geography, will enter into the diſcourſe upon Þittor! 


Philo 
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| Philoſophy, with the ſciences which relate to it, 

:all be the ſubject of the fifth part, 

To theſe five parts I ſhall add a ſixth, which 

ould be of great uſe, if it were well treated. Be- 
des ſeveral articles omitted, or which could not re- 
larly come within the preceding parts of the diſ- 
ourſe, it {hall give an account of the government 
df the claſſes and college within doors; the manner 
ft cducating young perſons.; how to get an infight 
hto their a their himours; inclinations, 
nd faults, and to let them into the knowledge of 
hemfelves ; the care that is required in enlarging the 
ind, and forming the heart, and that leſs by pub- 
c inftructions than private converſations, which: 
hould be free, eaſy, and familiar, without fitneſs, 
onſtraint, or artiſice, and ſuch as ſhould induce 
oung perſons..to place an entire confidence in their 
naſters. 
As I thall often have occaſion in this work to- 
peak of a good taſte with regard to polite learning, 
r the liberal ſciences: and eloquence, I thall beg. 
ave to make ſome general reflections upon this ar-- 
cle heforchand, which will be of ſervice to ſhew:- 
he importance and neceſſity of it. 


OV 
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\AsTE, as it now falls under our coniiderati-- 
on, that is, with reference to the reading of 


-hicſÞuthors and compoſition, is a clear, lively, and di- 
torfÞ{iact diſcerning of all the beauty, truth, and juſt- 
clolheſs of the thoughts and expreſſions, which compoſe 


 alFloquence and propriety in every character, and. 
ſtorfluitable in different circumſtances, And whilſt with. 
poi delicate and exquiſite ſagacity it notes the graccs, 
anffarns, manners, and expreſſions moſt likely to pleaſe,, 
tor perceives alſo all the defects which produce the- 
lie 3. con 


diſcourſe, It diſtinguiſhes what is conformable to- 
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contrary effect, and diſtinguiſhes preciſely wherci! 
thoſe defects conſiſt, and how far they are removed 
from the ſtrict rules of art, and the real beautics d 
nature. | 
This happy faculty, which it is more eaſy to con 
ceive than define, is leſs the effect of genius thay 
judgment, and a kind of natural reaſon wrought u 
to perfection by ſtudy. | It ſerves in cempoſition ti 
guide and direct the underſtanding. It makes uk 
of the imagination, but without ſubmitting to it 
and keeps it always in ſubjection. It confults natur 
univerſally, follows it ſtep by ſtep, and is a faithful 
image of it. Reſerved and ſparing in the midit of 
abundance and riches, it diſpenics the beauties and 
graces of diſcourſe with remper and wiſdom. It ne 
ver ſuffers itſelf to be dazzled with the falſe, ho 
glittering a figure ſoever it may make, Tis equal} 
offended with too much and too little. It know 
preciſely where it muſt ſtop, and cuts off without 
regret or mercy, whatever exceeds the beautiful and 
perfect. Tis the want of this quality which occati 
ons the various ſpecies of bad ſtyle; as bombaſt, con 
ceit, and witticiſm; in which, as Quintilian fays, thi 
genius is void of judgment, and ſuffers itſelf to be 
carried away with an appearance of beauty, a qc: 
ingenium fudicio caret, et fpecie boni fallitur. 
Taſte, ſimple and uniform in its principle, is va 
ried and multiplied an infinite number of ways, yet 
fo as under a thouſand different forms, in proſe 0 
verſe, in a declamatory or conciſe, ſublime or ſim 
ple, jocoſe or ſerious ſtyle, tis always the ſame, and 
carries with it a certain character of the true and 
natural, b immediately perceived by all perfons offime 
judgment. e We cannot ſay the ſtyle of 'Perenceſpnd 


Phædrus 1 

. . - 1- 
Lib. 8. cap 3. b Quod ſentitur latente judgiciogf [ 

velut p et lib. 6. cap. 3. drin 


© Nec refert quod inter le ſpecie differant, cam genere oonqqpart 
ſentiant —— Omnes eandem ſanitatem eloquentiz ferunt : ut f 
onnim pariter libros in manum f{umpſeris, ſcias, quamvis ing 
diverfs ng nis. eſſe quandam judicii ac voluntatis ſimilitud- * ? 
24 et COgnitioneme Dial de Orat. cap. 25. us « 
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bhædrus, Salluſt, Cæſar, Tully, Livy, Virgil, and 
lorace, is the fame. And yet they have all, if 1 
ay be allowed the expr clion, a certain tincture of 
common tpirit, which in that diveriity of genius. 
nd ittle makes an aftiinity between them, and; a ſen- 


Vd 
8 0 


on 


hamſble diiticrence allo betwixt them and the other wri- 
t uſhers, who have not the ſtamp of the beſt age of an- 
n Fiquity upon chem. 


I have alrcady ſaid, rhat this diſtinguiſhing facul- 
was 2 kind of natural reaſon w rought up to per- 
ection by ſtudy, In reality all men bring the firſt 
rinciples of taſte with them into the world, as well 
s thoie of rhetoric and logic, As a proof of this, 
e may urge, that evcry good. orator is almoſt al- 
ays infallibly approved of by the people, and that 
iere is no difference of taſte and ſentiment upon 
zallſhhis point, d as Tully obſerves, between the 1gno- 
oWgant and the learned. | 
wu} The caſe is the fame with muſic and painting, A 
andFoncert, that has all its parts well compoled, and 
caligyell executed, both as to in{truments and voices, 
con Pleaſcs univer fally.. But if any diſcord ariſcs, any ill 
thFone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall diſpleaſe even- 
> befboſe who are abſolutely ignorant of muſic, They 
:ticnow not what it is that offends them, but they find 
omewhat grating in it to their ears. And this pro- 
ceds from the taſte and ſenſc of harmony implant». 
d in them by nature. In like manner a fine pic- 
re charms and tranſports a ſpectator, who has no. 
dea of painting. Afk him what pleates him, and 
hy it pleaſes him, and he cannot eaſily give an ac- 
ount, or ſpecify the rcal reaſons; but natural ſen- 
ment works almoſt the ſame eflect in him as art 
nd uſe in connoiſſcurs. 

The like obſervation will hold good as to the taſte 
re are here ſpcaking of, Moſt men have the firſt 
principles of it in themſelves, though in the greater 


oon part of them they lyc dormant in a manner, Or want 

ut | of 

18 W 1 

ud · * Nunquam de hon» oratore, aut non bono, doftis homini- 
NS cum populo WEED uit. Cc, in Brut. n. 185, 
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of inſtruction or reflection; as they are ofren- ſrilice 
or corrupted by a vicious education, bad cuitons 
or reigning prejudices of the age and country, 

But how depraved fſfoever the taite may be, it i 
never abſolutely loſt. There are certain fixed ra 
mains of it, deeply rooted in the underitandinghh 
whercin all men agree, Where theſe ſecret ſec{ 
are cultivated with caze, they may be carried to 
far greater height of perfection. And if it ſo hap 
pens, that any freſh light awakens theſe ſirſt not 
ons, and renders the mind attentive to the immu 
table rules of truth and beauty, ſo as to diſcover th 
natural and neceſſary conſequences of them, and 
ſerves at the ſame time for a model to facilitate thi 
application of them; we generally fee, that men d 
the beſt ſenſe gladly caſt off their ancient errors, cor 
rect the miſtakes of their former judgments, and 
return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, which are th 
effects of a refined taſte, and by degrees draw other 
after them into the ſame way of thinking. 

To be convinced of this, we need only look upon 
the ſucceſs of certain great orators, and celebrate( 
authors, who by their natural talents. have recalled 
theſe primitive ideas, and given freſh life to thck 
ſeeds, which lye concealed in the mind of every man 
In a little time they united the voices of thoie, wh 
made the beſt uk of their reaſon, in their favour: 
and ſoon after gained the applauſe of every age and 
condition, both ignorant and learned, It would b. 
eaſy to point out amongſt us the date of the good 
taſte, which now reigns-1n all arts and ſciences ; by 
tracing each up to its original, we thould ſee that! 
ſmall number of men of genius have acquired thi 
nation this glory and advantage. 

Even thoſe, who live in the. politer ages without 
any application to learning or ſtudy, do not fail ti 
gain ſome tincture of the prevailing good taſte, which 

as a ſhare without their perceiving it themſelves 


their converſation, letters, and behaviour. Therc art 
few of. our ſoldiers at preſent, who would not writ 
mort 
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Wore eorrectly and elegantly than Ville-Hardouin, 
ond the other officers who lived in a ruder and 
bore barbarous age. 
it From what I have ſaid, we may conclude, that 
| rqhules and precepts may be laid down for the improve- 
ingent of this diſcerning faculty; and I cannot per- 
ſcecire why Quintilian, who juſtly ſets ſuch a value up- 
to In it, ſhould ſay that 'tis no more to be obtained by 
haßt chan the taſte or ſmell; e Non magis arte traditur, 
notfguam guſtus aut odor ; unleſs he meant, that ſome 
imußerſons are ſo ſtupid, and have ſo little uſe of their 
" Sdgment, as might tempt one to believe that it was 
© reality the gift of nature alone. | 
Neither do I think that Quintiban is abſolutely in 
e right in the inſtance he produces, at leait with re- 
dect to taſte, We need only examine what paſles 
certain nations, in which long cuſtom has intro- 
: thYuced a fondneſs for certain odd and extravagant 
herfliſhes, They readily commend good liquors, ele- 
ant food, and good cookery, They ſoon learn to 

1oWifcern the delicacy of the ſeaſoning, when a {ſkilful 
atcqhaſter in that way has pointed it our to them, and 
ui prefer it to the grotineis of their former diet, 
hel hen I talk thus, I would not be underſtood to 
nanßhink thoſe nations had great cauſe to complain for 
willhe want of knowledge and ability in what is be- 
ome ſo fatal to us. But we may judge from hence 
he reſemblance there is between the taſte of the 
ody and mind, and how proper the firſt is to de- 
ribe the characters of the ſecond, 
The good taſte we ſpeak of, which is that of lite- 
Wature, is not limited to what we call the ſciences, 
Put extends itſelf imperceptibly to other arts, ſuch as 
rchitecture, painting, ſculpture, and muſic, Tis 
ne fame diſcerning faculty which introduces univer- 
ally the ſame elegance, the ſame ſymmetry, and the 
ume order in the diſpoſition of the parts; which in- 
lines us to a noble ſimplicity, to natural beanties, and 
Judicious choice of ornaments. On the other hand, 
Vr. 8 the. 
» Lib. 6. cap. 5. 
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the depravation of taſte in arts has been always 
mark and conſequence of the depravation of taſte ij 
literature. The heavy, confuſed, and groſs orny 
ments of the old Gothic buildings, placed uſual 


without elegance, contrary to all good rules, anf 


out of all true proportions, were the image of th 


writings of the authors of the ſame age. 


The good taſte of literature reaches alſo to publiſ 


cuſtoms and the manner of living. An habit 0 


conſulting the beſt rules upon one ſubject, natura 
leads to the doing it alſo upon others, f Paul 
Z£milins, whoſe genius was ſo univerſally exteniiv:Nh 


having made a great feaſt for the entertainment of a 
Greece upon the conqueſt of Macedon, and obfervin 
that his gueſts looked upon it as conducted with mor 
elegance and art than might be expected from a {0 
dier, told them they were much in the wrong to b 
furpriſed at it; for the ſame genius, which taugh 
how to draw up an army to advantage, natural] 
pointed out the proper diſpoſition of a table. 

But by a ſtrange, though frequent revolution 
which is one great proof of the weakneſs, or rathe 
the corruption of human underſtanding, this ver 
delicacy and elegance, which the good taſte of lite 
rature and eloquence uſually introduces into com 
mon life, for buildings, for inſtance, and enter 
tainments, coming by little and little to degenerate in 
to exceſs and luxury, introduces in its turn the bad 
taſte in literature and eloquence. This Seneca in 
forms us of in a very ingenious manner in one of h. 
epiſtles, where he ſeems to have drawn a good de 
ſcription of himſelf, though he did not perceive it 

h One of his friends had aſked him, whence the 

| 5 alteration 


1 Plutarch in the life of Paulus Amilius. 

£ Senec. Epiſt. 114. | | : 

n Quare qui. uſdam temporibus provenerit corrupt gener 
oratio, quæris; et quomodo in qunedam vitia inclinatio in 
niorum facta ſit—quare alias ſenſus audaces et fidem egref 
placuerint, alias abruntae ſententine et ſuſpicioſae, in quibÞ 
plus intelligendum eft quam audiendum: quare aliqua acts 
zuerit, quae tranſtation:s jure uteretur inverecunde. 
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Iteration could poſſibly ariſe which was ſometimes 
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he public manners. 


ſervable in eloquence, and which carried moſt peo- 


Ie into certain general faults ; ſuch as the affecta- 
Jon of bold and extravagant figures, metaphors ' 
ruck off without meaſure or caution, ſentences ſo 


ort and abrupt, that they left people rather to 
jeſs what they meant, than conveyed a meaning, 

Seneca anſwers this queſtion by a common proverb 
nong the Greeks; © As is their life, ſo is their 
diſcourſe,” Talis hominibus ſuit oratio, qualis vi- 


'T& i. As a private perſon lets us into his character by 


is diſcourſe, ſo the reigning ſtyle is oft an image cf 
'The heart carries the under- 
anding away with it, and communicates its vices o 
, as well as its virtues, k When men {trive to te 
iſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world by novelty, 
d refinement in their furniture, buildings, and en- 
rtainments, and a ſtudious ſearch after every thing 
at is not in common utc; the ſame taſte will pre- 
il in eloquence, and introduce novelty and irre- 
ularity there. 1 When the mind is once accuſto- 
xd to deſpiſe rules in manners, it will not follow 
em in ſtyle. Nothing will then go down but what 
rikes by its being new, and glaring, extraordinary, 
d affected. Trifling and childith thoughts will 
ke place of ſuch as are bold and over-ſtrained to 
exceſs, We ſhall affect a fleck and florid ſtyle, 
d an elocution pompous indeed, but with little 
ore than mere ſound in it. 


And 


| Quemadmodum uniuſcujuſque actio dicenti ſimilis eſt, ſic 
mus dicendi aliquando imitatur publicos mores. 
* $i diſciplina civitatis laboravit, et ſe in delicias dedit, ar- 
Imentum eft luxuriae publicae orationis laſcivia.— Non po- 
{t alius eſſe ingenio, alius animo color. | 

Cum aſſſievit ar.imus faſtidire quae ex more ſunt, et illi 
o ſordidis ſolita ſunt, etiam in oratione quod novum eſt quae- 
Modo id, quod nuper increbuit, pro cultu habetur : au- 
z tranflatio ac frequens. Non tantum in genere ſententi- 


um vitium eſt, ſi aut puſillae ſunt et pueriles, aut improbae 
plus auſae quam ſalvo pudore licet: ſed ſi floridae ſunt, et 
mis dulces, fi in vanum exeunt et fine effectu, nihil amplius 
am ſonant. 
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m And this ſort of faults is generally the effect q; 
a ſingle man's example, who, having gained reputþ 
tion enough to be followed by the multitude, | 
up for a maſter, and gives the ſtrain to others. 
thought honourable to imitate him, to obſerve an 
copy after him, and his ſtyle becomes the rule an 
model of the public taſte, X 

n As then luxury in diet and dreſs is a plain i: 
dication that the manners are not under ſo good 
regulation as they ſhould be; ſo a licentiouſneis on 
ſtyle, when it becomes public and general, ſhews 
vidently a depruvation and corruption of the uv 


* 


1 
7 
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o To remedy this evil, and reform the thoug 
and expreſſions uſed in ſtyle, it will be requittce t 
cleanſe the ſpring from whence they proceed, I 
the mind that mult be cured. When that is ſoun 
and vigorous, cloquence will be ſo too; but it di 
comes feeble and Jlanguid when the mind is enfes 
bled, and enervated by pl-atures and delights, 
a word, 'tis the mind which prefides, and direct 
and gives motion to the whole, and all the reſt fo 
low its impreflions. tu 

He has obſerved elſewhere that a ſtyle too ſtudic 
and far-fetched is a mark of a little genius. P 

woul 


m Haec vitia unvs aliquis inducit, ſub quo tunc eloquem 
eſt : caeteri imitantur, et alter alteri tradunt. th 
a Quomodo conviviorum luxuria, quomodo veſtium, aeg ] 
civitatis indicia ſunt : fic orationis licentia, fi modo frequeF" 
eſt, oſtendit animos quoque, à quibus verba exeunt, procidiſſſo ſ 
© Oratio nulli moleſta ett, niſi animus labat. Ideo ille Ho! 
retur. Ab illo ſenſus, ab illo verba excunt.— Illo (ano: he 
valente, oratio queque rohuſta, fortis, virilis eſt; ſi ille pr 
cubuir, et caetera fauna ruinam. Rex noſter eſt anÞret 
mus. Hoc incolumi, caetera manent in officio, parent, et oor 
temperant. Cum vero ceſſit voluptati, artes quoque ejus 2 V 
tuſque marcent, et omnis ex languido fl uxoquie conatus et. 
P Nimis anxium eſſe te circa verba et compoſitionem, mi L 
cili, nolo: habeo majora quae cures. Quaere quid ſcribas. n 
quemadmodum. Cujuſcomque orationem videris follicita 
et politam, ſcito animum quoque non minus eſſe puſillis oct 7 
patum. Magnus ille remiikus loquitur et ſecurius: quaecig 5 
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he manner of placing 
he choice of his thoughts, 


rifles. 
uch minute things, 
nore nobleneſs and grandeur, and we may diſcern 
n all he favs a certain eaſy and natural air, which 
argues a man of real riches, who does not endea- 
our to appear fo, 
inked cloquence to young, people curled out and 
powdered, and continually before their glaſs and the 
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ould have an orator, eſpecially when upon a grave 
and ſerious ſubject, be leæſs curious about words, and 


49 


them, than of his matter, and 
When you ſee a diſ- 


ourte laboured and polithed with ſo much careful- 


O 


nels and ſtudy, you may conclude, ſays he, that it 


omes from a mcan capacity, that buſies itſelf in 
A writer of great genius will not ſtand for 
He thinks and ſpeaks with 


He then compares this florid 


oilette, Barba et coma niticdos, de.capfula totos. No- 
hing great and ſolid can be expected from ſuch 
haracters. So allo with orators. The diſcourſe is 
1 a manner the viſage of the mind, If tis decked 
ut, tricked up and painted, 'tis a fign there is 
ome defect in the mind, and all is not ſound with- 
n. So wuch finery, diſplayed with ſuch art and 
tudy, is not the proper ornament of eloquence. 
Non eft ornamentum virile, concinnitas. 

Who would not think, in hearing Seneca talk 
aus, that he was a declared enemy of bad taſte, and 
hat no one was more capable of oppoſing and pre- 
enting it than he? And yet it was he more than any 
ther, that contributed to the depravation of taſte 
ind corruption of eloquence. I ſhall take an occaſion 
o ſpeak upon this ſubject in another place, and ſhall 
o it the more freely, as there is cauſe to fear, leſt 
he bad taſte for bright thoughts, and turns of ex- 
reflion, which is properly the character of Seneca, 
aould prevail in our own age. And I queſtion 

Vol. I. E whether 


ne dicit, plus habent fiduciae quam curae. Noſti complures 
Wwenes, barba et coma nitidos, de capſula totos : nihil ab il- 
Is ſperaveris forte, nihil ſolidum. Oratio vultus animi eſt : fi 
rcumtonla eſt, et fucata et manufacta, oitendit illum quo- 
Je non elle ſincerum, et habere aliquid fracti. Epiſt. 115. 
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whether this be not a mark and preſage of the ruin 
of cloquence we are threatened with, as the immo— 

derate luxury that now reigns more than ever, and 
the almoſt general decay of good manners, are pcr-M, 
haps alſo the fatal harbingers of it. n 

One fingle perſon of reputation ſometimes, as Sc. o 
neca obſerves, and he himſelf is an inſtance of i, H 
who by his eminent qualifications ſhall have acqui-Þx, 
red the eſteem of the public, may ſuffice to introduce 
this bad taſte, and corrupt ſtyle. Whilſt moved by 
a ſecret ambition, a man of this character ſtrives to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf from the reſt of the orators and 
writers of his age, and to open a new path, wher: 
he thinks it better to march alone at the head of his 
new diſciples, than follow at the heels of the old 
maſters; whilſt he prefers the reputation of wit to 
that of ſolidity, purſues what is bright rather than 
what is ſolid, and ſets the marvellous above the na- 
tural and true ; whilſt he chuſes rather to apply to 
the fancy than to the judgment, to dazzle reaton 
than convince it, to ſurprize the hearer into an ap- 
probation, rather than deſerve it; and by a kind ot 
deluſion and ſoft enchantment, carry off the admi. 
ration and applauſes of ſuperficial minds, (and tuch 
the multitude always are,) other writers, ſeduced 
by the charms of novelty, and the hopes of a lik: 
ſucceſs, will ſuffer themſelves inſenfibly to be hur- 
Tied down the ſtream, and add ſtrength to it by fol 
lowing it. And thus the old taſte, though better 
in itſelf, ſhall give way to the new one without re- 
dreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume the force of x 
law, and draw a whole nation after it. 

This ſhould awaken the diligence of the maſters 
in the univerſity to prevent and hinder, as much as 
in them lyes, the ruin of good taſte; and as they arc 
entruſted with the public inſtruction of youth, they 
ſhould look upon this care as an eſſential part of thei 
duty. The cuſtoms, manners, and laws of the an. 
cients have changed; they are often oppoſite to our 
way of life, and the uſages that prevail among us; 
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and the knowledge of them may be therefore lets 
neceſſary for us. Their actions are gone and can- 
not return; great events have had their courſe, with- 
out any reaſon left for us to expect the hke ; and 


the revolutions of ſtates and empires have perhaps 


very little relation to their preſent ſituation and 


wants, and therefore become of leſs concern to us. 
But good taſte, which is grounded upon immutable 


principles, is always the ſame in every age; and it is 
the principal advantage, that young perſons ſhould 


be taught to obtain from reading of ancient authors, 


who have ever been looked upon with reaſon as the 
maſters, depoſitaries, and guardians of ſound clo- 
quence and good taſte. In fine, of all that may a- 
ny wiſe contribute to the cultivating the mind, we 
may truly ſay this is the moſt effential part, and 
what ought to be preferred before all others. 

This good taſte is not confined to literature; it 
takes in alfo, as we have already ſuggeſted, all arts 
and ſciences, and branches of knowledge. It con- 
liſts therefore in a certain juſt and exact diſcern- 


ment, which points out to us in each of theſe ſci- 


ences and branches of knowledge whatever is moſt 
urious, beautiful, and uſcful, whatever is moſt eſ- 
ſential, ſuitable, or neceſſary to thoſe who apply to 
it; how far conſequently we thould carry the ſtudy 
fit; what ought to be removed from it; what de- 
lerves a particular application, and preference before 
he reſt, For want of this diſcernment, a man ma 
fall ſhort of the moſt eſſential part of his profeſſion, 
1thout perceiving it; nor is the caſe ſo rare, as one 
might imagine, An inſtance taken from. the Cyro- 
pzdia of Xenophon will ſet the matter in a clear 
light. | 
The young Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes King of Per- 
lila, had long been under the tuition of a maſter in 
he art of war, who was without doubt a perſon of 
the greateſt abilities and beſt reputation in his time. 
Une day as Cambyſes was diſcourſing with his ſon, 
he took occaſion to mention his maſter, whom the 
2 2 young 
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to caſt a ſpear, to form a camp, to draw the plan 0 


tle, to make a review, to fee that they march, fi 
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ed with the genius, manners, and characters of ti 
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young Prince had in great veneration, and fronſſ« 
whom he pretended he had learnt in general what 
ever was neceſſary for the command of an army 
Has your maſter, ſays Cambyſes, given you any lec 
tures of ceconomy ; that is, has he taught you ho 
to provide your troops with neceſſaries, to ſupph 
them with proviſions, to prevent the diſtempers tha! 
are incident to them, to cure them when they arc 
ſick, to ſtrengthen their bodies by frequent exerciſe 
to raiſe emulation among them, how to make your 
ſelf obeyed, eſteemed, and beloved by them? Up 
on all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſeveral 0 
thers the King ran over to him, he has not ſpok 
one word, and they are all new to me. And wh 
has he taught you then? To exerciſe my arms, re 
plies the young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow" 


a fortification, to range my troops in order of bat 


off, and encamp. Cambyles ſmiled, and let his fonf< 
fee, that he had learnt nothing of what was mo 
eſſential to the making of a good officer, and at 
able general, and taught him far more in one con 
verſation, which certainly deferves well to be ſtu 
died by young gentlemen that are deſigned for thi 
army, than his famous maſter had done in man 
years. | 

Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame inconveni 
ence, either from our not being ſufficiently atten 
tive to the principal end we ſhould have in view i 
our applications to it, or from taking cuſtom for ou 
guide, and blindly following the footſteps of othe 
who have gone before us. 'There is nothing mo 
uſeful than the knowledge of hiſtory. But if v 
reſt ſatisfied in loading our memory with a mult 
rude of facts of no great curioſity or importance, 
we dwell only upon dates and difficulties in chrond 
logy or geography, and take no pains to get acquaini 


great men we read of, we ſhall have learnt a gre 
| 1:4  ( 
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on deal, and know but very little. A treatiſe of rhe- 
Hat toric may be extenſive, enter into a long detail of 
Iprecepts, define very exactly every trope and figure,. 
explain well their differences, and largely treat ſuch 
queſtions, as were warmly debated by the rhetorici- 
ns of old; and with all this be very like that diſ- 
ourſe of rhetoric Tully ſpeaks of, which was only 
- art to teach people not to ſpeak at all, or not to the 
arpoſe. 4q Scripſit artem rhetoricam Cleanthes, ſed 
ic, ut, fi quis ebmuteſeere concupierit, nihil aliud le- 
gere debeat. Tn philoſophy one might ſpend abun- 
lance of time in knotty and abſtruſe diſputes, and 
Feen learn a great many fine and curious things, 
Ind at the ſame time neglect the eſſential part oi the 
rudy, which is to form the judgment and direct the 
manners. ; 

In a word, the moſt neceſſary qualification, not 
nly in the art of ſpeaking and the ſciences, but in 
She whole conduct of our lite, is that taite, pru- 
lence, and diſcretion, which upon. all ſubjects and 
n every occaſion teaches us what we {hould do, and 
ow to do it, * llud dicere ſatis habeo, nihil ede, 
con$912 modo in orando, fed in omni vita, prius conſilio. 


Tr thi . 


Particular OhsERVATTIONS upon this Work. 


X deſign in this work is not to lay down a: 

new plan of ſtudy, or to offer new rules, and 
new method of inſtructing youth, but only to point 
ut the practice of the univerſity of Paris upon this 
ad, what I have ſeen experienced by my own ma- 
ers, and what I have endeavoured myſelf to obſerve 
following their footſteps. And thus, except in 
very ſmall number of articles, where I have ven- 
\ronoÞred to lay open ſome particular views of my own z. 
uainÞ upon the neceſſity of learning the French tongue 
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des Cic, de Finibus, lib. 4. n. 7; r Quintil. lib. 6. cop. 3 
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by rules, and of ſpending more time than uſaal i 
the ſtudy of hiſtory ; I have in all the reſt given o 
ly an exact account of what has for many years bee 
conſtantly obſerved in the colleges of the univerſiy 
I muſt therefore defire the reader to underſtand | 
this ſenſe whatever he finds in this work under th; 
name of obſervations and precepts : though I ſec 
to declare what ſhould be done, and not what ach 
ally is done, as not being able otherwiſe to expre 
myſelf clearly and methodically, 

I muſt alſo from the beginning declare, that nin 
intention is not to inſtruct the profeſſors, eſpecialWe 
ſuch of them as are advanced in years and experi} 
ence. It is from them that I wouid myſelf be i 
formed how to inſtruct; and indeed I have conſult 
ed ſeveral of them whilſt upon this work, with n 
{mall advantage to myſelf. But I hope my perfor 
mance may be of ſome ufe to the younger maſter 
who have not had much experience, and to ſuch fi 
dious young perſons, as have good underſtandin 
and inclinations, but not having fallen into th 
hands of good guides and conductors at firſt, mi 
Rand in need of having the way pointed out, whic 
they ought to take in the purſuit of their ſtudie 
and to qualify themſelves to conduct others. 

One of my principal views in the obſervations 
have made upon this ſubje&, eſpecially in thoſWee: 


which make up the ſecond volume of this work, hal 


been to eſtabliſh, if it were poſlible, by thoſe re 
marks, the good taſte, which has ſo long prevail 
in the univerſity, and been preſerved by a kind 
tradition, being tranſmitted down, viva voce, fror 
the maſters to the ſcholars. 

That I might ſay nothing at a venture, nor a 
vance any thing that was not founded in reaſon, 
uſually begin every diſtinct ſubject by laying dov 
rules and principles, which I borrow from the great 
eſt maſters of the art, and eſpecially Tuliy and Quit 
tilian. I then apply their precepts to examples ti 
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ken from the beſt French and Latin authors. = 


t pen this Work, SS 


quote abundance of pailages in Latin from the 
wo authors I have juſt named, who are my princi- 
al guides; and I flatter myſelf I ſhall not be blamed 
or it. They are generally ſeleét, bright paſſages, 
nd are in a manner the flower of the pureſt Latini- 
y, and excellent models of the moſt ſound clo- 
ence, 'Theſe paſlages to me ſeem very proper of 
hemſelves to form the taſte, which is my principal 
jew. I have alſo made great uſe of Seneca, who 
bounds in ſolid thoughts, and beautiful expreſſi- 
ons, though his ſtyle in many other reſpects is very 
lefective. | | 

I could indeed have avoided quoting all theſe paſ- 
ages, have thrown their meaning only into the 
york, which would thereby have been more uni- 
orm and original, and carefully concealed all marks 
df the places from whence I had borrowed. This I 
now 1s the uſe which ſhould be made of reading. 
In author, like er bees, who draw their honey from 
e juice, they artfully gather from a variety of flow- 
rs, ſhould convert the thoughts and beauties he 
inds in the ancients into his own ſubſtance, and by 
he uſe he makes of them, and the turn he gives 
em, make them ſo much his own, as to become 
is property; inſomuch that though it were diſco- 
ered from whence they were taken, they might 
eem in a manner to have changed their nature by 
paſſing through his hands. But as my buſineſs here 
vas to lay down precepts of eloquence, and rules 
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raileWÞf good taſte, I thought it my duty to quote my au- 
1d Mors, and produce my vouchers, whoſe names alone 
frodſpre ſufficient to add a weight to my reflections. 


L have 


ON, .“ Apes. debemus inntari, quae vagantur, et flores ad mel fa- 
don tiendum idoneos carpunt: et quae collegerunt, in hune ſapo- 
rezem mixtura quadam et proprietate ſpiritùs ſui mutant. Nos 
eres 


uoque has apes debemus imitari, et quaecunque ex diverſa 
ectione congeſſimus leparare. Deinde adhibita ingenii noſtri 
ura et ficultate, in unum ſaporem varia illa libamenta con- 
undere: ut, etiam ſi appzoruerit unde ſumptum fit, aliud ta- 


ven elle, quam unde ſumptum eſt, appareat. Sen. Epiſt. 8. 
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I have not confined myſelf always to a literal tra 
lation of the paſſages I quote, and often content un 
ſelf with expreſſing the ſenſe of them in my n 
marks. The late tranſlation of Quintilian has be 
of great aſſiſtance to me. I have made ule of | 
without tying myſelf down to it, and have taken t. 
liberty of making ſome alterations there, as well 
in the generality of the reſt I have uſed. The tran 
lation of Homer by M. Dacier has bcen alſo of gre 
help to me. And yet I have ſometimes preferr: 
M. Boivin's tranſlation of fome books of that poſq 
and I could wiſh the whole had been finiſhed by uin 
fame oe M. Bouhours's treatiſe of the manne 
how to think juſtly, has furniſhed me with ſolid re 
AeQtions upon the ſubject of the thoughts. Th 
book 1s very proper to form the taſte, and may 
of great advantage to ſuch maſters as ſhall read! 
with attention and ſome caution, I have taken pa 
of what I have ſaid upon ſacred eloguence from th 
learned works which have been ſent abroad in ou 
time upon the holy ſcriptures. In a word, the bs! 
part of this book is not properly mine, and I ai 
very little concerned whoſe 1t is, provided it þ 
found uſeful to youth, which is the only end Mat 
ought to have in view. BY 

I have no inclination” to do myſelf honour witl., 
the riches of others, there would be ſomething Hot 
it more than imprudence. I could only with the bh 
might be a covering to my own poverty, and tha on 
the muititude of borrowed beauties, which adorn 
my work, might make my own. perfonal faults bY. 
forgot, or-at leaſt excuſed. FA 

Some people may be of opinion, that as this worfen 
was principally deſigned for the univerſity, and treat 
of the ſtudies in uſe there, it ſhould have been writ» 
ten in Latin; and their notions ſeem very real 5 
able and natural. al 
Tu. 


Eſt benignum et plenum ingenui pudoris, fateri per qual 
profeceris, C. Plin, ur Praefat. 2 0 P 
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Tis probable, it might have been my intereſt to 
ve done ſo, and that I might have ſucceeded bet- 
r by writing in a language, upon which I have 
dent one part of my life, and am better uſed to, 
zan I am to write in French, I am not aſhamed 
this confeſſion, as I hope it may be an induce- 
zent to pardon ſeveral of the faults which may 
ave eſcaped me in a manner of writing, that is al- 
oſt new to me. Since I finiſhed the firſt volumes, 
have read a diſcourſe in Latin upon the ſame ſub- 
POW&, which might have diverted me from writing 
ine in the ſame language, as I could not flatter 
unqyſelf with attaining to the beauty of the ſtyle of 
dat treatiſe. Twas written by F. Jouvency the Je- 
Tit, who has long taught rhetoric in Paris with 
eat reputation and ſucceſs, and is entituled, 
de ratione diſcendi et docendi., "Tis wrote with ſo 
uch purity and elegance, with ſuch ſolidity of 
doment and reflection, and ſuch a taſte of piety, 
ut we have only to with the book had been long- 
r, and the ſubjects in it more thoroughly treated ; 
ut that was not the author's deiign, 
I had however ſeveral reaſons for not writing in 


ntention of my work, which was to inſtruct young 
erſons who had made no great proficiency, and were 
ot fo well acquainted with the Latin tongue as to 
nderſtand it with the ſame eaſe as that of their own 
ountry. And I thought, I ought to ſupply the 
rant of other inducements to read it, by making it 


le of diffuſing flowers through it, that I ought at 
caſt to remove its thorns. 


niverſity to carry my views farther, in principally 
aking care of thoſe, who were one day to employ. 
heir eloquence and learning in the French tongue ; 
ind this induced me to add examples to my work 
ken from French authors. And laſtly, I thought 

| 1 


atin. And firſt, it ſeemed directly oppoſite to the 


eaſy to them as I could; and as I was not capa- 


Beſides, I judged it not proper to confine myſelf. 
o the making men eloquent in Latin, but with the 
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it might be of ſervice to give all fathers, and ey; 

mothers, an opportunity of reading this diſcou 
upon ſtudy, that by this means they might kng 
what their children ought to be taught. 

But it may not be amiſs to remind them, th 
they are not immediately to expect in one maſter ; 
thoſe branches of knowledge, which I have ſet do 
as proper for cultivating the minds of young pe 
ſons; polite learning, or the liberal ſciences, phil 
ſophy, ſacred and profane hiſtory, geography, chi 
nology, and many other things of that kind. Ian. 
where are ſuch maſters to be found? I ſhould ﬀ ,- 
very unjuſt and unreaſonable to require of th 
what I own II want myſelf, and which I underſtcdie 
fill leſs of, when J firſt entered upon the profeſiiy 
Tis enough, if they have good natural parts, do 
lity, the defire of inſtructing, with ſome tinCture ( 
the principles of all theſe ſeveral parts of Iearnin| 
And my deſign is to include as much of them 
this work as may ſuffice to enable a young maſt; 
to give his pupils ſome idea of them. 18. 

I now ſend abroad only two volumes, of which; 
the firſt treats of the underſtanding of languages a 
poetry; and the ſecond includes the principal ru! 
of rhetoric ; and I ſhall be glad to learn from th: 
the opinion of the public. If this firſt part of n 
work has not the good fortune to pleaſe, I ſhall p 
aà regard to their judgment, and ſuppreſs the rel 
If they think otherwiſe, I ſhall go on with my taſk 
and finiſh it perhaps by adding two volumes mor 
to it. 

What remains, in concluding this preface, is 
beg of God, t in whe/e hands are both we and of 
words, that he would give a bleſſing to my good in 
tentions, and render this work beneficial to yout| 
whoſe inſtruction is always dear to me, and {een 
fill to conſtitute a part of my vocation and duty i 
the eaſe and retirement which divine providenc 
has vouchſafed me, F 21 
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Of the underflanding of LANGUAGES. 


che 


HE underſtanding of languages ſerves for an 
introduction to all the ſciences, n We thereby 
xe at the knowledge of a great many curious 
nts with very little trouble, which coſt the inven- 
s of them a great deal of pains, By this means all 
es and countries lye open to us. We become in 
anner contemporary with all ages, and inhabitants 
all kingdoms, and are qualified to converſe with 
> moſt learned of all antiquity, who feem to have 
ed and laboured for us. We find in them, as it 
re ſo many maſters, whom we arc allowed at all 
es to conſult ; fo many friends, who are always at 
d, and whoſe ever uſeful and agreeable converſa- 
n enriches the mind with an infinite varicty or cu- 
us knowledge, and teaches us to make an equal ad- 
m tage of the virtues and vices of mankind, With- 
nal the aid of languages all theſe oracles are dumb 
s, and all theſe treaſures locked up; and for want 
having the key, which only can admit us, we re- 
S Win poor in the midſt of ſuch immenſe riches, and 
orant in the midit of all the ſciences, 

The languages, which are taught in the colleges 
France, are reduced to three, Greek, Latin, and 
French. 


more deducimur. Nullo nobis ſeculo interditum eſt: in o— 
a admittimur— diſputare cum Socrate licet. &c. IIli nobis 
ſunt, nobis vitam praeparaverunt.— Illos antiſtites bonarum 
7 m. quiſquis volet, ce habere familſariſſimos.— Illi nocte 
eniri, et interdiii ab omnibus mortalibus poſſunt. Nemo 
m quemquam ad ſe venientem vacuis a ſe manibus abire 
tur. Senec. de brevit. vit. cap. 14. 
emoctantur nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur. Cic, 
Arch. n. 16. | 
ot nos praeceptoribus, tot exemplis infiruxit antiquitas, ut 
t vidert nulla forte naſcendi aetas felicior, quam noſtra, cui 
endae priores elaboraverunt. Quin. lib. 12. cap. 11. 


Ad res pulcherrimas ez tenebris ad lucem erutas alieno 
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60 | Of the Study of 


French. I ſhall begin with the laſt, as, in my opinie 
theſe ſtudies ought to begin with the native tong 


C H A . | 
Of the Study of the FRENCH Language, 


THE Romans have taught us, by the applicati 

they made to the ſtudy of their own langua: 
what we ſhould do for the attainment of ours. Wi 
them children were habituated to a purity of tne: 
from their cradle, This was looked upon as the fir 
and moſt eſſential care next to that of their mora 
„and was particularly recommended to mothers, u 


| n. 
ſes, and ſervants, They were advifed to be wp T 
their guard, as much as poſſible, not to let any a 
expreſſion, or falſe pronunciation eſcape them in pt P 


ſence of children, F leſt theſe firſt impreſſions ſho; 
become a kind of ſecond nature in them which 
might be afterwards almoſt impoſlible to amend. 
They began indeed with teaching their childr 
Greek; but the ſtudy of Latin followed immediate 
and within a little while they taught them both 
gether. They had each their diſtinct maſters, as vi 
for grammar as for rhetoric, or philoſophy ; and 
any preference was given to either of the two |: 
guages, it was certainly to that or their own count 
which alone was uſed in tranſacting the public affu 
r Indeed the Romans, eſpecially in the time of 
| repub 


o Ante omnia ne fit vitioſus ſermo nutricibus. Has prime ! 
audict puer, harum verba eflingere imiiando conabitur—Miit 
aſſueſcat ergo, ne dum infans quidem eſt, ſermon qui ded:ic V, 
dus eſt. Quintil. lib. 1. cap. 1. 

* Multa linguæ vitia, niſi primis eximuntur annis, nem... 
Jabili in poſterum pravitate durantur. Ibid. cap. 2. ark 

1 A ſermone Greco puerum incipere walo.—Non longe Nate 
tina ſubſequi debent, et cito pariter ire. Quintil, lib. 1. cap, 

z Hud magna cum perſeverantia cuſtodiebant, ne Græcis r. 
quam, niſi Latine, reſponſa darent. Quo ſcilicet Latina voce 
nos per omnes gentes ventrablicr diifundꝭerctur. Nec il is ie 40 
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public, would have thought it a diſhonour and a 
chaſement to their nation, if in treating with foreign- . 
rs, either at Rome, or in the provinces, they had 
ade uſe of any other language than Latin. Plutarch 
blerves, in the lite of Cato the cenfor, that being 
nt upon an embaily by the republic to the Atheni- 
ns, he thought he was obliged to addreſs himſelf to 


em only in Latin à, though he was very capable of 


oing it in Greek ; and Tully © was blamed for hav- 
g ſpoke publickly in Greek among 


the Greeks 
emſelves. Though Paulus Amilius diſcourſed 
that language with King Perſcus, whom he had 
ſt conquered, which, perhaps, he did in compli- 


nce with his quality, or it may be with the unfor- 


nate condition he ſaw him in. | 
It were well if we took the ſame care to perfect 
rſelves in the French tongue. There are few who 
nderſtand it by rule. The talking of it is thought 
mcient to make us excel in it. And 'tis ſeldom 
at any one applies himſelf to ſtudy the genius, and 
quire all the delicacics of it. Nay very often the 
oft common rudiments of it are not known, as is 
metimes ſeen in the letters even of men of very 
reat abilities. 

99 common a defect proceeds undoubtedly from 


Fucation. And to prevent it, it is neceſſary, in paſſing 


rough the ſeveral claſſes, to allot a certain time e- 
ry day for the ſtudy of our own tongue. 

And four things may, in my opinion, principally 
ntribute to the progrefs which may be expected 
om it; and theſe are, the knowledge of the rules, 
e reading of French books, tranſlation, and com- 


dition, 
Vol. I. F ARTICLE 


da dottrine : ſed nulla non in re pallium togæ ſubjici debe- 
arbitrabantur: indignum eſſe exiſtimantes, illecebris et ſua- 


Hate literarum imperii pondus et auctoritatem domari. Va, 
lib. 2. cap. 2. 


' Tully, in his treatiſe Of old age, makes Cato ſay, That he was 
hen he learned Greek, /iteras Græcas ſenex Ailici; and vet. 
was not fifty when he undertook the voyage here ipoken of. 

» Verrin. 6. n. 147. © Liv. lib. 45. 9. 8. 
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ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


Of the Knowledge of Tru TH. 


S the firſt elements of ſpeech are in ſome degre: 
the fame in all languages, it is natural to bein 
the inſtruction of youth with the rules of the French 
grammar; the principles of which will ſerve allo for 
the Latin and Greek, and will appear far leſs difficul 
and diſcouraging, as there will be little more to do than 
to make them range in a certain order ſuch things a 
they already know, though ſomewhat confuſedly. 
It will be proper firſt .to teach them the differen 
parts of ſpeech, as a noun, verb, &c. then the de. 
clenſions and conjugations, and after that the mol 
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2 


common rules in ſyntax, When they are becom 7 
acquainted with theſe firſt elements, it may then þ th 
convenient to ſhew the application of them in ſon} 
French book, and to be very exact in demanding 0 4 
them an account of every word'in the ſentences. 

They ſhould be early taught to diſtinguiſh the ſtops 1 
comma's, accents, and other grammatical marks, i . 
which the correctneſs of writing conſiſts; and i oe 


would be well to begin with explaining to them thei 
nature and uſe. They ſhould be alſo made to articu 005 
late all the ſyllables diſtinctly, and eſpecially the lat 5 
ſyllables of a word. It is like ways neceſſary that thi 
ide; ſhould ſtudy, with care, the different defec 
of language or pronunciation, peculiar to every pr 
vince, and ſometimes alſo to towns that value them 
ſelves upon their politeneſs, that chiidren may b : 
made to avoid or correct them. It is ſcarce to be! 
magined how much pains this early care will fait Fs ; 
them, as they grow up. 
In proportion as children increaſe in years and judy 
ment, the reflections upon language ſhould becon 
more ſerious andi important. A judicious maſter wh 
not fail to make a good uſe of the learned * 
| which 


2. 
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remarks which ſo many ſkilful perſons have left us 
Jupon this head, But it will be requiſite to make a 
ood choice of them, and exclude whatever does 
not fall under general uſe, or is above the capacity 
of youth. Long and frequent lectures upon ſo dry 
a ſubject may become very tedious to them. Short 
queſtions, regularly propoſed every day by way of. 
converſation, ſo as to put them upon thinking, or 
making them ſay what one would have them learn, 
would, inſtruct them at the fame time it amufed 
them, and by an inſenſible progreſſion, if continued 
for a few years, would give them a perfect Know- 
ledge of the tongue. | | 

. is very frequently not known or 
neglected, and ſometimes too by the moſt learned. 
This fault, to all outward appearance, is owing to 
their not having practiſed it early, and ſhould re- 
mind maſters how particularly careful they ought 
to be about it. 5 | 

Cuſtom, which is the ſovereign judge of language, 
oppoſed to which reaſon itſelf muſt loſe its rights, is 
the firſt rule to be conſulted in orthography ; as it 
has no leſs authority and juriſdiction over the manner 
of writing and pronunciation, than over the words 
themſelves. Thus we have ſeen the project of re- 
forming our orthography, in oppoſition to cuſtom, 
ſtifled in its birth; and the new manner of writing 
all words in general, as they were pronounced, was 
no leſs offenſive to the eyes of the public, than an 
endeavour towards introducing a new and fantaſtic 
faſhion of dreſs would have been. 

There are other alterations leſs noted, about which 
cuſtom differs, and which may occaſion fome doubt. 
Is it neceflary, for inſtance, to kcep always certain 
ads letters in ſome words, which were anciently uſed, or 

which ſhew that they take their original from the 
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x wi Greek or Latin, ſuch as thre/for, throſne, bapitme,. 
ark s, fainfete, clef, genouil, debte, roy, loy, moyen, 


re, eſcrit, rappert ? - it requiſite that all nouns 
| 2 and. 
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and participles, which end with an & maſculine in this; 
fingular number, ſhould end with a 2 in the plural a: 
E think that in ſuch words as theſe every one mai: 
take the liberty that cuſtom allows him, and follo ee 
his own taſte, eſpecially when it ſeems to be found» 
upon reaſon and utility. 4 And in my opinion both 
of them require, that we ſhould come as near in write 
ing to our manner of pronouncing, as poflibly we car 
For the characters of letters are appointed to preſery 
the different ſounds we utter in ſpeaking, and it Mb 
their proper office to lay them faithfully before tig 
reader, as a depoſitum they have been intruſted withMrr 
The word written muſt therefore be the image of thWict 
word pronounced, and the letters expreſs what WO. 
would ſay. - rh 
And thus as the firſt ſyllable of theſe two wordWer 
ecrire and eſcrime, and the antepenultima of the{Mnv 
repondans and correſtondans is to be pronounced diff 
rently, why thould they not alſo be wrote different 
Iv, ecrire, eſcrime, repondans, correſpondans ? ee 
There is a great diſlerence in the manner of projſſh: 
nouncing the firſt ſyllable in the different tenſes an 
different perſons of the verb faire, and it would er 
reaſonable to write them in a different manner to 
and cuſtom ſeems to comply with it. Fe fais, Me. 
fais, nous feſons, je feſois, je ferois, je ferai, tu fera 
The general rule of forming nouns plural is by ad 
ding an s to the fingular, pomme, pommes flew 
feurs ; Why ſhould nouns and participles ending i 
E be excepted? By this means aimez, which is tit 
ſecond perſon plural, is confounded with the part 
ciple; whereas by writing the participle with an; 
aimes, the two words are diſtinguiſhed, and the gt 
neral rule obſerved. | 
As to words derived from the Latin, our lar 


guage ſeems inclined to throw off by little and * 
tn 


Ego, niſi quod conſuetudo obtinuerit, fic ſcribendum quoql 
zudico, quomodo ſonat. Hic enim uſus eſt literarum, ut culo 
diant voces, et velut depoſitum reddant legentibus. Jtaque | 
expri mere debent, quod dicturi ſumus. Quintil. lib. 1. cap. ! 
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the remaining marks of the derivation, though our 
al anceſtors appear to have been proud of keeping re- 
jigiouſly to all the traces of it. This may be obſer- 
ed in inaumerable inſtances, debvoir, debte, tiltre, 
Voulhmnon, nofire, Oc. 


pf theſe two methods ſhould be followed, it ſeems ne- 
eſlary that the profeſſors of the ſame college ſhould 
agree With one of them, that the ſcholars may not be 
pbliged to change their orthography, as they change 
heir claſſes. They cannot be too foon accuſtomed to- 
rrire clearly and correctly, to place their great and 
ittle letters to advantage, to diſtinguiſh the v and 7 
onſonants from the :, and the i vowels, and to know 
hat uſe they ſhould make of ſtops, comma's, ac- 
ents, and other marks, which have bcen prudently 
nvented to add clearneſs and order to writing. 

And as I am now ſpeaking of writing, beg leave 
give young perſons one piece of advice,. which may 
cem-a trifle, but is not ſo indifferent, aad.that is, 
at they would learn, at leaſt before they leave ſchool, 
o make their own pens, and to do it dextrouily, ac- 
ording to rule. Many perſons write very ill, only ſor 
ant of it. And why thould we depend upon ano 
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les of the French tongue. 


lad The grammar of M. L' Abbe Regnier, of the. 
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lo read over ſome others, which are very valuable! 
ut we muſt not forget M. Arnauld's general and ra- 
110QU | R . , 
Toll F 3. tonal! 
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Laſtly, 'Tho' one cannot abſolutely preſcribe, which 
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tional grammar, which plainly diſcovers the profounfſ 
judgment and ſublime genius of that great man, Mn 
judicious maſter will make his advantage of the 
performances, and extract from them what he thi] 
think uſeful for the inſtruction of youth. The ſan" 
may be ſaid of the obſervations made upon the Frenꝗ . 
tongue by M. de Vaugelas, Thomas Corneille, He 
Bouhours, M. Menage, and other ingenious wrſu 
ters ©, which the maſter may read in private, an{it. 
having taken from them the beſt and moſt uſchil 
rules, may explain them to the boys, as he ſees oe 
caſion. It were to be wiſhed, that a ſhort gramm 
were drawn up expreſly for them, containing n 
moſt neceflary rules and reflections. 
When they have got a tincture of Greek and Ie 
tin, it will be proper, by the reading of authors, 
give them a taſte of the genius and character of MBit 
French tongue, in making them compare it with tho 
languages, The French wants many helps and aWip 
vantages wherein their principal beauty conſiſts. Ann 
without ſpeaking of the vaſt abundance of terms ans 
turns peculiar to the two languages, and eſpecially tlÞ0 
Greek, the compoſition of one word out of ſeveral 
fcarce known to our tongue. It has not the art of wen 
rying in infinitum the force and ſignification of word ( 
whether nouns or verbs, by a variety of prepoſitioÞhe 
joined to them. It is extremely clogged and tied; 
by the neceſſity of placing words in a certain ord: 
which ſeldom allows it the liberty of tranſpoſing thenſpu 
It is ſubject to the ſgine termination in all the calþ1 
of its nouns and ſeveral tenſes of its verbs, eſpecial 
in the ſingular number. It has one-gender leſs thi 
the other two languages, which is the neuter. A 
except f in a very few words, which are 'borrowt 
from the Latin, it has neither comparative nor ſupeP*< 
lative. It ſcarce ever makes ule of diminutives, wh 
at 


LOT 


It will be proper to join with M. Vaugelas's obſervatid 
the notes which T. Corneille has wrote upon them. 
f Mcilleur, pire, moiudre.. 
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14 ſo much grace and beauty to the Greek and La- 
n. Quantity, which contributes exceedingly to the 
thelumbers and cadence of a diſcourſe, has no ſhare in 
{hiſW; I mean in the manner 'tis uſed in Greek and La- 
ſanWo, and eſpecially with reſpect to the feet of verſes. 
und yet, notwithitanding all theſe ſeeming impedi- 
ents, can it be perceived from the writings of good 
wriluthors, that our language is in anywile defective, 
ither as to copiouſneſs, variety, harmony, or any 
ther grace ? And has it not this ineſtimable advan- 
s offlice above the other two, that it is fo averſe to all 
nmtricacy, and lays every thing ſo clearly before the 
nderſtanding, that tis impoſlible its meaning ſhould: 
x miſtaken, when properly expreſſed? And thus 
re have full amends for whatever may be wanting 
o it, and 'tis capable of diſputing the ſuperiority 
rith the richeſt languages of antiquity, 


tho At the ſame time that youth are taught the prin- 
d aMiples and rules of their own tongue, we ſhould be- 
Amin likewiſe to form their taſte and judgment, But 


is as the reflections to be made upon this ſubject do 

ly ot relate to grammar, and are beſides common to 
era l languages, I ſhall forbear to treat it with the ex- 

of ent it deſerves, till I come to ſpeak of rhetoric. 

vord Only here it may be proper to obſerve, that whilft: 
ſitiohey are converſing with French authors, though 
ede ſhould conſtantly pay a particular regard to the 

"rdeules of the language, yet we ſhould not content 
thenſpurſelves with the bare examination of them. Tr 
- caÞvill be proper to obſerve the propriety, juſtneſs, 


eciaſWorce and delicacy of the terms and expreflions; and; 
5 thiÞull more, to dwell. upon the ſolidity and truth of 
Annc thoughts and topics. It may be convenient to 


point out the connexion and diſpoſition of the dif- 
rent proofs and parts of the diſcourſe. But above 
all, we ſhould be careful to prefer whatever is ca- 
able of forming the heart, of infpiring it with ſen- 
iments of generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, contempt 
tor riches, love for the public good, averſion to in- 

| juſtice 
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juſtice and inſincerity; in a word, whatever will mi 
an honeſt man, and ſtill more a true Chriſtian. 

We ſhall ſpeak of what concerns the choice to 
made of authors with reference to the morals in id. 
other place. As to ſtyle, we muſt keep cloſe , 4 
Quintilian's rule, of making them always read i 
beſt authors, even from the firſt, When they begſpd 
to have their judgment formed b, it may not be tf 
* miſs to point out to them ſuch faults, as may be iel 
pable of leading them into error, of which kind ei 
certain ſhining conceptions, which make a ſenſib 
impreſſion at firſt glance, but, upon examination 
are found falſe and frothy. They muſt be ear iti 
trained up to a love of truth; a ſenſe of what is 
poſite to it; be cautioned not to be led away by a 
pearances, but to paſs a ſound judgment upon wh 
they read, and to give a reaſon of the judgment thi 
make; but fo as never to aſſume a deciſive air an 
tone, which are leſs ſuitable to: that age than a 
MA: | 

Our language will ſupply us with abundance 
excellent works, which are proper to form the 
taſte; but the little time that can be ſpent in thi 
ſtudy, and the little expence that moſt ſcholars an 
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And here, if poſſible, profit and pleaſure ſhoul 
go together, that this kind of reading may indud 
young people to be fond: of it. Thus books, whid 
treat only of piety, ſhould be more rarely put in 
their hands than any other, leſt they ſhould con 
ceive a diſtaſte for them, which might not be throw! 
off, in a more advanced age. Hiſtory is much bet 
ter adapted to their capacity, eſpecially at the firſt 

The figures of the bible, and the manners of thi 
Iſraelites and Chriſtians, agree very well with the - | 

|  claites 


E Ego optimos quidem et ſtatim, et ſemper. Quintil. I b. , 
* . . - . * 0 
cap. 6. 15 Ne 1d quidem inutile, etiam corrupt 4 
aliquando et vitioſas orationes, quas pler que judiciorum pri de 
vitate mirantur, legi palam pueris, Ibid, cap. 5. 
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aſſes. And there are ſeveral particular lives writ by 
Flechier and M. Marſolier, which are very pro- 
r for thoſe that follow. I ſhall ſpeak of the a- 
idgment of hiſtory, which M. Boſſuet has left us, 

another place. The hiſtory of the French aca- 


a ofEmy by M. Peliſſon, of the academy of inſcriptions 
bed belles lettres by M. de Boze, and of the revival 
be MW the academy of ſciences by M. de Fontenelle, will 


ightily pleaſe young perſons. by the elegance of 
eir ſtyle, and the varicty of their ſubjects, and will 
ake them acquainted with the learned men who 
t took pains to carry our language to the per- 
(tion it has attained, and have done fo much ho- 
ur to France by their profound erudition and cu- 
ous diſcoveries in every branch of ſcience, In my 
dinion, the univerſity of Paris, the moſt ancient, and 
a manner the mother and original of all other aca- 
mics, ſhould be peculiarly intent upon their glory, 
id it reflects back upon herſelf, and crowns her own, 
We have many panzgyrics and funeral orations, 
which the rhetoricians will find perfect models of 
s Kind of eloyucnce, The two tragedies of M. 
eine, entituled, Eſther and Athalia, and many of 
dileau's poems, may ſuffice to give them fome idea 
our poetry. The tranſlation this laſt has made 
Longinus, with his remarks upon it, will be a 
dod book of rhetoric for them. | | 

I rcſerve for philoſophy M. Nicole's moral eſſays; 
mean the four laſt volumes, to which may be ad- 
d the thoughts of M. Paſcal. I mention not the lo- 
c of Port-Royal; it is a part of ſchool-philoſophy, 
d ſuch a book cannot fail of being put into the 
ands of thoſe who ſtudy it. 

There are many other books, which it may be 
ry uſeful for young people to read, of which eve- 
' maſter may make choice according to his taſte, 
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collection of the beſt pieces might be made for 
1 eir uſe, and ſometimes the moſt beautiful paſſages 
a certain books ſelected, which cannot be laid be- 


re them entire, | 


And 
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ner in which young people ſhould be made to r 


* world, and are notwithſtanding great ſinners, 


- *. nominate ſuch a one as he deſired himſelf ; | 


of the clergy; and the people, whoſe conſents 
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And here I beg leave to give an eſſay on the my 


French books, which may be of uſe to young m 
ters upon their firſt ſetting out, before they hi 
had much experience of their buſineſs, 


An Ess AI on the manner of explaining Fresken 
| Authors. is 


© þ HE fact I am going to relate is taken out of 
Flechier's hiſtory of Theodoſius, book 
chap. 35. It gives an account of the clection 
St. Ambroſe to the archbiſhopric of Milan, 
the part which the Emperor Valentinian had in 
« Auxentius the Arian being dead, after havi 
held the ſee of Milan for ſeveral years, Valenti 
an deſired the biſhops would aſſemble to cle 
new paſtor, He required them to chuſe a n 
of profound learning and unblameable life, WW . 
* the end, ſaid he, that this imperial city may be 
„ zroved in fiety by his inſiruftions and exam 
and that the Emperors, who are maſlers of 


receive his advice with confidence, and his cori 
* tions with reſpeft, The biſhops beſought him 


that, he anſwered, was a matter above his ab 
* ties, and he had neither ſufficient wiſdom n 
« piety to intermeddle in it; that the choice 
* longed to them, as they were thoroughly ;, 
„ quainted with the laws of the church, and ff 
« lightened by the Holy Spirit of God. 

The biſhops therefore aſſembled, with the f 


*« required, were fummoned to the aſſembly. 

* Arians nominated a man of their own ſect, 4 

«*« the Catholics inſiſted upon one of their com; 

„ nion. The two parties both grew warm upon 

« occaſion, and the diſpute was ready to break 0 

% into a {edition and open war. Ambroſe, govern 
60 
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pf the town and province, a man of underſtanding 
and probity, was informed of the diſorder, and 
aſtened to the church to prevent it. His pre- 
ence put an end to all their differences, and the 
allembly, as if inſpired from above, with one 
ommon voice demanded Ambroſe for their paſ- 
or. The procedure ſeemed very i extravagant to 
im; but as they perſiſted in their demand, he 
Friemonſtrated to the aflembly, that he had paſſed 
is whole life in ſecular employments, and was 
ot even yet baptized ; that the laws of the em- 
dire forbad any man that was poſſeſſed of a pub- 


Of ic employment to enter into orders without the 
Emperor's permiſſion, and that the choice of a bis. 
1, 


hop was to be directed by the influence of the 
oly Ghoſt, and not by the caprice of the multi- 
ude. But notwithſtanding all his reaſons and re- 
onſtrances, the people were reſolved to place 
im upon the epiſcopal throne, for which God 
ad deſigned him. They put him under a guard, 
hat he might not eſcape, and preſented a petition 


The Emperor very readily gave his conſent, and 
brdered that he ſhould be baptized immediately, 
nd conſecrated within eight days after. Tis ſaid, 
hat this Prince in perſon aſſiſted at the conſecra- 
ion, and lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven 
ſoon as the ceremony was over, cried out in a 
ranſport of joy k, I thank thee, O my God, that 
hou haſt confirmed my choice by thine, in committing 
he conduct of our ſouls to that perſon, to whom J 
bad before committed the government of this province, 

he holy archbiſhop applied himſelf entirely to the 
udy Br the ſcriptures, and the re-eftabliſhment 
df the faith and diſcipline in his dioceſe.” 

his ſtory ſhould be read all at once by one or 
) of the ſcholars, the reſt caſting their eyes upon 
ir books, to give them a notion of the fact it 


be Wo the Emperor, deliring that he would conſent 
All . 
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treats of: And care hould be taken that in readin 
it they obſerve the rules that have been already 
ken of; that they ſtop more or leſs according to 0 
different punctuation ; that they pronounce ever 
word and every {y1lable as they ſhould do ; th 
thacy uſe a natural tone of voice, and vary it with 
out affectation. 

After this firſt reading, if there are any remarks! 
make relating to orthography or language, the maſt 
ſhould do it in a few words. We find in the origin 
baptiſer, promptement, empeſcher, 5 1 a, throſne, e & 
I have not thought myſelf obliged to fallow that man 
ner of writing, but have ſubſtituted my own 1nſtey 
of it. I ſhall take the ſame liberty in all my quat 
tions, to avoid the troubleſome variety I ſhould 
under a neceſſity of falling into, if I quoted eve 
author according to the orthogr aphy peculiar to kin 

Bizare, It will be proper to explain the force ( 
this adjeQive, which denotes ſomewhat cxtraordin 
ry and ſhocking in the perſon or thing to which 
is applied. It fignifies fantaſtical, capricious, tro 
bleſome, diſagreeable; eit bizare, conduite bizar 
voix bizare. 

Ca rice. This word deſerves alſo to be explaine 
It expreſſes the character of a man, governed! 
fancy and humour, not by reaſon and principle. 
will be well, by the by, to ſhew the ridicule of the 
two faults, of acting extravagantly and by caprict 

Procẽder & Feleftion., The word proceder is ve 
prope c for that phraſe, It has other ſignificatio 
which may be obſerved. 1 

Commettre la conduits des ames, or, Le gouvern n 
ment d'une province à quelqu'un. Commettre here ſc 
nifies to entruſt, to give an employment, of which: 
account is to be rendered. It comes from the Lai 
word committere, which has the ſame ſignification 
Quo adhuc mihi magiſtratus Pc, 2 lug Romanuts. man 
vit, fic eos accepi, ut me omnium oſiciorum 0bj{ril 
religione arbitrarer. Ita quaſior ſum factus, ut m 

| Honor: 


1 Cic. in Verr. 7. 35. 
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norm illum non 1am datum, quam creditum ac com- 
ifum putarem, In thus explaining this word by 
he patlage of Tully, we give a conſiderable inſtructi- 
2, without ſeeming to do it, upon the nature and 


din 
1p 


0 th 


ver : 
thWgagements of civil and eceleſiaſtical employments. 
wi mettre has alſo other ſignifications. Commettre 


uelqu'un pour veiller ſur d'autres; To appoint a per- 
n to have an eye upcn others. Commettre une faute; 
commit a fault, Se commettre avec quelqu'un; 
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ein venture one's /elf with a perſon, Commettre Vau- 4 
„ri du prince; To commiſſion a perſon with the 3 
mul ince's authority. Theſe ſhould all be explained. "Pp 
tei n gue la ville imperiale ſe ſanttifidt par ſes in- Fi 
uon tions et par ſes exemfles, This will be a proper | ö 
11d caſion to explain to them a rule we find among i 
cveche remarks of M. Vaugelas. The repetition of 1 
hid prepoſitions is not neceſſary to nouns, except . 
rce when the two ſubſtantives are not ſynonymous or 41 
din equipollent. For inſtance, Par les ruſes et les ar- Ws, 
nich Aces de mes ennemis. Rujes et artifices are ſyno- 1 


tro nymous, for which reaſon the prepoſition par 
izaſf muſt not be repeated. But if inſtead of artifices 
it had been armes, then we mult have ſaid, Par 
aincl ics ruſes el par les armes de mes ennemis ; becanſe 
1d ff 74/es and armes are neither ſynonymous nor equi- 
le. Wpollent, nor of a like ſigniſication. To give an 
F thafl example of words that are equipollent ; Pour le 
price bien et Phonneur de fon maitre. Bien and henneur 
is vel are not ſynonymous, but they are equipollent, 
ation becauſe bien is the genus which camprehends hon- 
neur under it as its ſpecies, But if inſtead of hon- 
ver neur it had been mal, then we muſt have repeat- 
ere ed the prepoſition pour, and ſaid, Pour le bien et 
nich pour le mal de ſon maitre. And thus it is with ſe- 
: LatWreral other prepoſitions, as par, contre, avec, ſur, 
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ation, and the like.“ | | "30 
mand After theſe grammatical obſervations, the ſtory. 1 
ſrigpuld be read over a ſecond time, and at the end of 1 
ut mggery period the boys ſhould be aſked if they find any {18 
zonarpng remarkable as to expreſſions, thought, or the 9 
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conduct of their manners m. This ſort of interrogy 

tion renders them more attentive, obliges them ti 
exerciſe their underſtanding, gives opportunity | 
forming taſte and judgment in them, intereſts they 
in a more lively manner in the coming at the ſenſ 
of the author, by the ſecret ſatisfaction they take i 
diſcovering all his beauties of themſelves, and by de 
grees enables them to diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance 0 
the maſter, which is the end of all the pains h 
takes in inſtructing them. The maſter then add 
and ſupplies what is wanting in their anſwers, en 
larges and lays open what they have ſaid too ſuc 
cinctly, and mends and corrects whatever miſtake 
they have fallen into, 
He required them to chuſe a man deep learning 
and an #unblameable life, that the imperial city mig 
be im roued in piety from his inſtructions and exam;|: 
A great leſſon indeed! Knowledge is not a ſufficien 
qualification for eccleſiaſtical employments ; god 
example and morality are ſtill more neceſſary. The 
laſt ſhould always have the preference. And thi... 
the hiſtorian 'Theodoret, from whence this paſſage 
taken, has ſet morals before learning, and examp ,, 
before inſtruction, conformably to what is ſaid qu, 
Jeſus Chriſt, that n he was mighty in deeds and iſh. 
words ; o he did and taught, 
That the emperors, who are maſters of the worden 
and are notwithſtanding great ſinners, may receive it a 
advice with confidence, and his correftions with reſpeſdiſ 
He might have ſimply ſaid, That the emperors mig! My 
be the more enabled to profit by his advice and correctiny i 
But how great a beauty and ſolidity do the two cpitheſind 
and characters here given to the emperors add to id u 
thought; the one {cems to place them above remoſbpme 
| {tranc4 


les 
Ica 


m Nec ſolum hoc ipſe debebit dotere præceptor, ſed freque 75a 
ter interrogare, et judicium e experiri. Sic audiMt in 
tibus feeuritas aberit, nec que dicentur perfluent aures: fin ptiſ 
que ad id perducentur, quod ex hoc queritur, ut inveniant, 
ipſi intelligant. Nam quid aliud agimus docendo eos, quam 
{emper docendi ſint? Quintil. lib. 2, cap. 5. 

* Luke xxiv. tg. 1 Acts 1. I» 
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frances, and the other expreſſes the great need they 
ae of them. It will be proper alſo to take notice 
nf the exactneſs and connexion of the two parts, 
n nich make up the laſt clauſe of the ſentence, fo re- 
 W-ive his advice with confidence, and his corrections 
de reſpect. | 
gut that, he ſaid, was a matter above his abilities, 
lad the choice belonged to them. How admirable was 
oe piety of Valentinian, who would not take upon 
enim the choice of a biſhop, as knowing that he 
uc ould make himſelf reſponſible for the terrible con- 
KP ences that ſuch a choice might have. One might 
ention upon this occaſion the beautiful ſaying of 
atharine Queen of Portugal; pI could wiſh, 
ſaid ſhe; the biſhops of Portugal, during my re- 
gency, might be immortal, that J might have ne- 
ver a biſhopric to diſpoſe of.“ 

The biſhops aſſembled. One may explain in few 
ords how elections were anciently made, and by 
hat degrees they arrived at the ſtate we now ſee 
dem in. 3 | 
Ambrefe haſtened to the church to prevent the diſor-- 
r. One may obſerve how Divine Providence pre 
des over all deliberations, and eſpecially in £441 1 7 
ical aſſemblies; after what manner it lies hid under 
v9 Gents which ſeem to be the effect of pure chance, 
ve Mit are in reality ſecretly ordained ; how abſolutely 
ef diſpoſes of the wills of men, which it always infal- 
NM; Wy leads to the compaſſing of its own ends, without 
ohr infringement upon their liberty; how it com- 
itheſſmnds our thoughts, and with what facility it calms 
to d unites mens minds, who were ſo divided but a 
-MYpment before, as to be ready to break out into an 
an Ven ſedition. bh 

que That he was not even yet baptized. Here we might 
auciſit in a word upon the ancient cuſtom of deferring 
. ptiſm, and produce inſtances of it. This delay. 
dam may obſerve, was owing to two motives ; the 
f G 2 one. 
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one to make a fuller preparation for the duly rect 
ving of baptiſm, and to be able more affuredly y 
preſerve the effect and virtue of it; and the other 
to live with impunity in ſin and pleaſure, Th 
Church aprroved of the firſt, and abhorred the { 
cond. | 
They put him under a guard, that he might not- 

ſcape. We ſhould here lay open the vain efforts of 
St. Ambroſe to avoid the biſhopric; his haſty flighi 
for one whole night, and his uncertain wander 
ings, which led him back to the place from wheng 
he ſet out; his affectation of cruelty in a judgment h 
gave; with other artifices {till more aſtoniſhing whid 
he made uſe of againſt all rule and decorum, hy 
which the people knew the real cauſe of. 

This will be a natural occaſion to obſerve to then 
that in the firſt ages of the Church they were obi 
ged to offer violence to the Saints, beforetthey coul 
engage them to enter into prieſts orders, or undeiſo 
take the charge of a biſhopric ; and that eccleſiaſſ 
cal hiſtory furniſhes us with abundance of very 
rious and agreeable inſtances of this nature, too lon 
to be repeated at preſent, This would excite th 
curioſity, and upon other occaſions one might i 
form them how St. Baſil, St, Gregory Nazianzer 
St, Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtinee St, Paulinus, an 
2 great many others broke out into tears, when fo 
ced upon the prieſthood or epiſcopal office, and ho 
ſerious their fears were, and how deep and ſince 
their ſorrow. One may add, that the weight of :. 
employment is not leſſened ſince that time, and ef 
deavour to fix in their minds that excellent rule 
St. Gregory the Great a, That he who poſſeſſ 
<* the virtues. required in the care of fouls, ſhoul 
<« not take upon him the prieſtly office, unleſs co 
* pelled ; but that he who knows he has them nd 
% ſhould not take it upon him, even though t 


means were uſed to oblige him to do ſo.” 7 


2 Virtutibus pollens, coa us ad regimen veniat: virtsti9 
vacuus nec coactus accedat, | 
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The Emperor ordered, that he ſhould be baptized im- 
ediately, and conſecrated within eight days after. 
otice might be taken, that this ordination was 
ontrary to * St. Paul's direction, not to ordain a 
eophyte, that is, one newly baptized, and contrary 
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t was the author of thoſe rules, that diſpenſed 32855 
Lmbroſe from the obſervation of them by the open 
olence he permitted the people to offer him upon 
his occaſion, which went ſo far as not to hearken 
n any wiſe to his remonſtrances againſt it. Beſides, 
he equity, probity, and ſufficient qualifications of 
\mbroſe, which were acknowledged by all the 
„ bifrorld, placed him far above the ſtate of Chriſtians 
ewly inſtructed in the faith. 
hen By daily lectures of this ſort in every claſs, it is 
oblWaly to comprehend how large a progreis might be 
coußznade at the end of a few years; how thoroughly 
ndeouth might become acquainted with their own 
talnWongue ; how many curious points of Hiſtory, and. 


10k « 
*tS 0 


y cupncient cuſtoms, they might learn; what a fund of 


 lonaorality they would im perceptibly lay up; how ma-- 
thay excellent principles for the conduct of life they 
ht uſrould imbibe from the different paſſages of hiſtory 
hey ſhould be made to read, or hear quoted; and: 
aſtly, what a taſte for reading they would carry 
om ſchool, which I look upon as one of the prin: 
ipal advantages of education; becauſe this taſte, as 
nc have already obſerved, would preſerve them from 
bundance of dangers inſeparable from. idlenefs; . 
ould make them love and ſeek after the company 
ft men of learning and merit, and would render 
ich low and empty converſations inſupportabte, as 
houlWre the conſequences of ignorance, and the fource 
fa thouſand ills. . 
| am of opinion that nobody can think Haft an 
our cvery day, or every other day, too muc h time” 
be ſpent in the ſtudy of the language of hies own? 
G 3 country, 
r 1 Tim. in. 6 — 


tutis 


lſo to the common rules of the Church; but that 
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country, whilſt all the reſt is taken up in learninlf 
the two other tongues ; and as-one of the principy 
advantages we are to expect from them is to be th 
more perfect in our own, I have more cauſe to fe; 
that I ſhall be blamed for not having allowed enough 
to it; but the number of things that are to be taugh 
in the ſeveral claſſes, obliges us to confine ourſelyg 
within narrow bounds; and I muſt adviſe profeſſor 
not to omit them, nor expatiate too much in the 
moral and pious reflections, which, to make the in 
preſſion we deſire, ſhould be thrown in as if by ac 
cident, without any apparent deſign, and alway 
without affectation. 


ARTICLE THE THIRD. 


* 


ORD REG LT. EONS VEE 


Of 'TRANSLATION.., 


A ſoon as youth have made ſome progreſs in thi 
£ 3 Latin authors, they muſt be put upon tranſlat 
ing certain ſelect paſſages and fetting them down i 
Writing. | 
Their tranſlation at firſt ſhould be plain, clear 
and correct, exactly rendering the meaning, ande 
ven the expreſſion, as much as may be. Pains mul 
afterwards be taken to ſet it off and embelliſh it, u 
rendering the delicacy and elegance of the Lat 
phraſes, by fach as will anſwer to them in our on! 
tongue. And laſtly, we muſt endeavour to briny 
them by degrees to that point of perfection, in whid 
the excellency of this kind of writing conſiſts ; 
mean. that exact medium, which being equally re 
moved from too ſervile a reſtraint, and too exceflive 
a liberty, fairhfully expreſſes the entire meaning 
without conſidering ſo much the number as tht 
ſenic of the words. 


This is the rule which 5 Cicero tells us he follow 
Fal ni 
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Converti ex Atticis——nec converti ut interpres, ſed ut 0 1 
| rated t 
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nin himſelf in tranſlating the Orations, that two of- 
cine moſt famous Orators in Greece ſpoke againſt 
ne another. What a misfortune it is, (ſays M. 

de Tourreil, in the beautiful preface he has pre- 

fixed to his tranſlation of — orations) that a 

copy which was extant in St. Jerome's time, and 

by the excellence of the copiſt muſt have come ſo 

lor near the original, ſhould not be tranſmitted down 
che to us? It would have taught us how to tranſlate 


> in well; we ſhould have thence learnt when it is pro- 
vat per to ſhake off the yoke of: an heavy exactneſs, 
way and too ſervile an adherence ;. it would in ſhort 


have at once fixed the bounds of a judicious dif- 

fidence, and a ſucceſsful boldneſs. . Tully indeed 
points out the method we ought to follow; but 
* example inſtructs far better than precept.“ 

M. de Tourreil, ſpeaking of the difficulties. of 
ranſlation, lays down ſome general rules for that 
ay of writing, which may be of great uſe both to 
naſters and ſcholars. © To this perpetual reſtraint, 
* ſays he, is joined the difference of languages, 


2 tht 
11lat 
Nn 


( 


| deſpair. You grow ſenſible, that the peculiar ge- 
gear nius of the one is often contrary to that of the o- 


1d e ther, and is almoſt conſtantly loſt in a verſion. So. 


mu that the common tranſlations have been juſtly com- 
t, i pared ro the wrong fide of a piece of tapeſtry, 
Lati 
OV 
bring 
1 
ts; 
y re 
eſſivt 
ning 
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the finiſhed figures. repreſented on the right.“ 

pon the difficulty of imitation, he adds, *Tis. 
true, when I tranſlate, I give myſelf up to follow 
another whom I.chuſe for my guide; and the beſt. 
guide ſhould carry me too far, and degenerate 


low 
C 0 


ator, ſententiis iiſdem, et earum formis, tanquam figuris; verbis 
d noſtram conſuetudinem aptis: in quibus non verbum pro er- 
o neceſſe habui reddere, ſed genus omnium verborum vimque 


ut ofrravi. Non enim ea me annumerare lectori putavi oportere, 
rato ied tanquam appendere, Cic. de opt. gen. orat. n. 14. 


which always embarraſſes, and often leads into 


which at beſt gives only the groſs lineaments of 


After quoting a beautiful paſſage of Quintilian 


' I can do, is to take care leſt my attachment to my 
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into ſlavery ; in which caſe, inſtead of Originals 


full of life and-ſpirit, I ſhould ſubſtitute dead and 


inanimate copies. I have the good. authority of 
more than.one *, who upon a like occaſion with- 
drew. from the tyranny of the latter, made them. 


ſelves maſters of the ſenſe, and, as by right of. 


conqueſt, ſubjected it to the phraſe of their own 
tongue. | 


On the other hand too free a tranſlation has its 


$6. « 


* 


inconveniencies, and eſcaping from one extreme, 
falls into another. Every paraphraſe diſguiſes the 
text. Inſtead of preſenting the image it promiſes, 
it paints one half by fancy, and the other from 
an original; from whence is formed ſome mon- 
ſtrous production, which is neither original nor 
copy. Now a tranſlator properly ſpeaking is no 


other than a painter, who deals in copying. And 


every copier, that miſplaces but the out-lincs, or 
faſhions them after. his own liking, is unfaithful, 


He errs in the firft ſetting out, proceeds againſt 


his own plan, for want of remembring that all 
he has to do is to produce a likeneſs, and if he 
fails of that he does nothing. For my part then, 
I have my model, and I cannot follow him too 
cloſely. Whether therefore I-extend or enlarge 
what he cuts ſhort or abridges, whether I load 
with ornaments what he leaves plain, tarniſh his 
beauties, or cover his faults; in ſhort, where-evecr 
I depart from his character in the words I put 
into his mouth, tis no longer him, but myſelf 
that I-deſcribe.;- I deceive under a borrowed ap- 
pearance, and am no longer. a tranilator, but an 


original. | 


The firſt obligation of a tranſlator is to enter 
well into the genius and character af the author 
he is to tranſlate; to transform himſelf into bim 
as much as poſſible ; to clothe himſelf with the 


4 ſenti- 


* ©-Quaſi captivos ſenſus in ſuam linguam victoris jure tranſpo 


1 Ait: Hieronym. Epiſt. ad, Pammach. 
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« ſentiments and paſſions he undertakes to tranſmit 
« tous; and to lay a reſtraint upon that inward 
« complacency,” which is continually forcing itſelf 
« upon us, and inſtead of forming us after the i- 
© mage of others, faſhions them after ours; in a 
« word, to draw over again the turns and figures 
„of the original with the ſame force and beauty; 
« and yet ſo, as if our language cannot perfectly 
come up to them by a ſtrict adherence to the like 
« forms of expreſſion, we may be allowed to caſt 
«off the yoke, and indulge ourſelves in the full li- 
« berty of procuring where withal to make amends 
« by an equivalent.“ | . 

I ſhall here add a reflection of M. Dacier's, which 
may ſerve to correct, or rather explain, what M. 
de Tourreil means, when he ſays, that a tranflator, 
properly ſpeaking, is no more than a copier. 
« v When I ſpeak of a tranflation in proſe, ſays 
« ſhe, I do not mean a ſervile tranflation ; I mean 
a generous and noble tranflation, which, keeping 
« cloſcly to the ideas of the original, takes in the 
4 beauties of its language, and repreſents the ima- 
5 $65, without rctailing the words. The firſt ſort 
« becomes unfaithful through too ſcrupulous a 
t faithfulneſs; for it loſes the ſpirit to preſerve the 
letter, which is the effect of a cold and barren 
“ genius; whereas the other, though chicfly aim- 


« ing to preſerve the ſpirit, forgets not, in its great- 


eſt liberties, to retain the letter, and by means of 


© its bold, but genuine ſtrokes, becomes not only 
a faithful copy of its original, but another origi-. 
* nal itſelf; which cannot be performed but by a 
* ſolid, noble, and fruitful genius. Tranſlation 
is not like the copy of a picture, where the copier 
is tied down to the lines, colours, proportions, 
* turns, and poſtures of the original he follows. 
* 'Tis quite another thing. A good tranſlator is. 
not ſo-confined. . . . Here, as in all other inſtan- 
ces of imitation, the ſoul, full of the beauties. it 

ot, diene 

2 -Preface to the tranſlation of Homer. 
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intends to repreſent, and elevated by the pleaſing 
vapours ariſing from thoſe abundant ſources, , 
muſt ſuffer itſelf to be raviſhed and tranſported Ml 
by the other's enthuſiaſm, and thus making it is WM jr 
own, mult produce very different images and ex-, 
preſſions, though with great reſemblance.” tati 
Theſe rules may ſuffice for ſcholars. Only we Wt 
muſt obſerve to them, that the tranſlation of the Wl it 
5 ts. claims ſome peculiar ones to itſelf, and though WW «1 
it be in proſe, muſt partake of the genius of poe: Wi 
try, retain the ſame fire, vivacity, and boldneſs, and vn 
. conſequently without ſcruple make uſe of ſuch ex-. 
preſſions, turns, and figures, as are not allowable in 
M Orator or an hiſtorian, | 
I have already obſerved, that it is proper to ſelect Ml - 
the moſt beautiful paſſages of authors for youth to Wl © 
. tranſlate. For beſides, that ſuch will be more agree- WM © 
able to them, and they will take the greater pains in Wl © 
- tranſlating them, tis the ſureſt way of forming their Wl © 
taſte. They will thereby become acquainted with Wl © 
their authors, and inſenſibly conceive their height of 
fancy, manner of writing, and way of thinking. a 
It will be uſeful too, when the authors have been 
tranſlated by learned hands, to compare ſuch veri Wh” 
ons with the tranſlation of the ſcholars, in order to 
make them bold, and to lay before them good mo- 
dels. They will eſteem it an honour to follow them, Wl” 
though at a diſtance. They will ſtrive to get a 
near them as they can. And ſometimes they will Wy” 
come up to them, and perhaps go beyond them in N 
/ $0450 
As examples have always more force than pre- 0 
depts, I will here inſert the tranſſation of ſome let. 
ters of Pliny the younger, which will doubtleſs be 
very agreeable to the reader, and uſeful to youth. 


| * C. PLIxN TuS CoRNEL., Tacrro-s wo S: ; 
+ Ridebis et licet rideat. Ego Plinius ille, quem niſi, 6 

"pros tres, et quidem pulcherrimos; cepi. Ipſe“ ii. 
3 4 | | ; | quis. 


8. Lib. I. Epiſt. 6. 
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quis, 1pſe ; non tamen ut omnino ab inertia mea et 


quiete diſcederem. Ad retia ſedebam, erant in proxi- 
"Wi, 197 venabulum aut lancea, ſed ftylus et pugillaris, 
| WY editabar aliquid, enotabamque, ut, ſi manus vacuas, 
, WH pleas tamen ceras reportarem. Non eft quod contem- 


| WH tas hoc ſtudendi genus. Mirum eft, ut animus hac agi- 


tatione motugue corg oris excitetur, Jam unaique ſyluæ 
. Wt /litudo, ip/umque illud filentium, quod venationi 
. WH ctur, magna cogitationis incitamenta ſunt, Proinde, 
aun venabere, licebit, auctore me, ut panarium et la- 


gunculam, fic etiam pugillarem feras. Experieris 


wn Dianam magis montibus quam Minervam inerra- 
5 Te, Vale. . ö : 


A CoRNEILLE TACITE. 


10 


1 WJ © Quoi lui-meme, dites- vous? lui-méème. N'allez 

r W'© pourtant pas croire, qu'il en ait coutẽ beaucoup 

| 1e \ ; ft 5 * . 111 * d s 11 3 ' 
1 a ma pareſſe. Jtois aſſis pres des toiles. Je 

Ff navois 2 cote de moi ni épieu ni dard, mais des 


tablettes et une plume. Je revois, jecrivois, et je 
me preparois la conſolation de remporter mes feu- 
les pleines, ſi je m'en retournois les mains vuides. 
Ne mepriſez pas cette maniere d'etudier. Vous 


*Pombre des forets, la ſolitude, et ce profond ſi- 

10 5 « — * a py @ 
lence qu'exige la chaſſe, ſont tres propres a faire 

" naitre d'heureuſes penſces. Ainſi croiez-moi, 


- Wh © votre bouteille ; mais n'oubliez pas vos ta- 
- WH Þlettes. Vous Eprouverez que Minerve ſe plait - 
c 


autant ſur les montagnes que Diane. Adieu.“ 
The tranſlation here is literal, and very faithful. 


but the whole has the air of an original. 
vets | | We 


Vous allez rire, et je vous le permets: riez-en 
tant qu'il vous plaira, Ce Pline, que vous con- 
noiſſez, a pris trois ſangliers, mais tres grands. 


ne ſauriez croire combien le mouvement du corps 
donne de vivacite à l'eſprit: ſans compter que 


quand vous irez chaſſer, portez votre pannetiere 
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And yet there is nothing forced, or like a verſion ; 
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We may obſerve to youth, that ego Plinius ills 
cannot be ſo well rendered into French by the firſt 
perſon ; that another expreſſion more agreeable to 
our cuſtom was requitite to be uſed inſtead of the 
word ceras ; that the phraſe Pombre des forts form 
a more muſical and grateful ſound to the ear, than 
if it had been, as it is in the Latin, Sans com/ter 
gue les for#ts, la folttude, &c.. 


3 Pranivs MinvuT10 3 olinnio suo 8. 


Mirum eſt, quam fingulis diebus in urbe ratio aut 
conſtet, aut conſtare videatur pluribus, cunctiſguc (or 
Junctiſque) non conſtet. Nam, ſi quem inter roges, Ho- 
die quid egiſti? reſpondeat, Officio togæ virilis inter- 
fui; ſponſalia aut nuptias frequentavi. IIle me ad 
ſignandum teſtamentum, ille in advocationem, ille in 


cConſilium rogavit. Ita Bec quo die feceris, neceſſaria; 


eadem; fi quotidie fecifſe te reputes, inania videntur, 
multo magis cum ſeceſſeris,  Tunc enim ſubit recorde- 
rio, quot dies quam frigidis rebus abſumpſi ? Duol e. 
venit mihi poſtquam in Laurentino meo aut lego ali 
guid, aut ſeribo, aut etiam corpori vaco, cujus fulti- 
ris animus ſuſtinetur. Nihil audio, quod audifſe : nihi 
dico, quod diæiſſe feniteat. Nemo apud me quemquam 
ſiniſtrir ſermonibus carpit; neminem ipſe reprehend,, 
niſi unum me, cum parum commode ſeribo. Nulla /jt, 
nullo timore ſollicitor ; nullis rumoribus inquietor. Me- 
cum tantum et cum libellis Ioquor, O reftam finceram- 
gue vitam O dulce otium honeſtumque ac pene omni 
ne got io pulcrius + mare, &littus, verum ſecretum— 
2 eueren] Duam multa invenitis, quam multa dit 
ris! Proinde tu quoque firepitum iſtum, inanemque 
diſcurſum, et ntultum ineptos labores, ut primum fu. 
rit occaſio, relingue, teque fiudiis vel otis trade. St 
tius eſt enim, ut Attilius ugſter eruditiſſime ſimul et fe- 
cet iſſime dixit, Otioſum eſſe, quam nihil ay re. 
Val. | | ; 


A. Mixu- 


Lib. 1. Epiſt. 9. 
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Cꝰeſt une choſe Etonnante de voir comment le 
tems ſe paile ? A Rome. Prenez chaque journee à 
„part, il n'y en a point qui ne ſoit remplie: raſſem- 
* blez-les toutes, vous etes ſurpris de les trouver ſi 
„vuides. Demandez a quelqu'un, Qu'avez vous 
* fait aujourd'hui? J'ai afliſte, vous dira-t-il, à la 
*ccremonie dela robe virile, qu'un tel a donnee a fon 
*fils, Jai ete prie à des fiangailles ou à des noces. 
*L'on m'a demande pour la ſignature d'un teſtament. 
* Celui-ci m'a charge de 1a cauſe. Celui-la nva fait 
* appeller a une conſultation. Chacune de ces choſes, 

quand on Va faite, a pari neceffaire : toutes en- 
*ſemble paroiflent inutiles, et bien d'avantage, quand 
on les repaſſe dans une agreable ſolitude.  Alors 

vous ne pouvez vous empecher de vous dire, A 
* quelles bagatelles ai- je perdu mon tems? C'eſt ce 
que je repete fans ceſſe dans ma terre de Laurentin, 
* ſoit que Je life, ſoit que j'ecrive, ſoit qu'à mesetu- 


* des je mele les exerciſes du cor 8, dont la bonne 


„diſpofition influe tant ſur les operations de l' eſprit. 
je n 'entends, je ne dis rien, que je me repente 
davoir entendu, et d'avoir dit. Perſonne ne m'y 
« fait d' ennemis par de mauvais diſcours, Je ne 
trouve à redire a perſonne, finon a moi-meme, 
quand ce que je compoſe n 'eſt pas I mon gre. 
“Sans deſirs, ſans crainte, à couvert des bruits fa- 
*cheux, rien ne m'inquiete. Je ne m'entretiens 
*qu'avec moi et avec mes livres. O l'agréable, 6 
Fc 'Tinnocente vie! Que cette oifivete eſt aimable, 


"qu'elle eſt honnete, qu'elle eſt preferable meme aux 


plus illuſtres emplois ! Mer, rivage, dont je fais 
mon vrai cabinet, que vous m'infpirez de nobles, 
"et d'heureuſes penſees ! Voulez-vous m'en croire, 
mon cher Fundanus? Fulez les embarras de la ville. 
© Rompez au plutor cet enchainement de ſoins fri- 
*,voles qui vous y attachent. Addonnez-vouz aletude 
ou au — et ſongez que ce a0 'a dit fit ſpirituel- 
vol. I. ;- | element 


” 


. © que trop vrai; I vaut inſiniment mieux ne rien 


At another time a metaphor, introduced inſtead of 


two beautiful thoughts to the Latin; Enchainement 


kind, that I may come to ſome critical remarks. In 


nature; and though ſome faults ſhould be diſcovered, 


reputation of the author. Beſides, I am doing here 


86 / the Study of 
«© lJement et fi plaiſamment notre ami Attilius, welt 
faire, que de faire des riens. Adieu.“ 


The pleaſure one feels in reading this tranſlation, 
is a greater commendatioh of it than any I can give. 
What delights me moſt is the faithfulneſs of the 
tranſlator in rendering every thought, and almoſt 
every expreſſion, at the ſame time that he give; 
them an elegant turn; which fhould be well Obſer- 
ved by the ſcholars. Sometimes the addition of a1 
epithet raiſes the thought, Que vous inſpires dt 
nobles, d heureuſes penſees! The Latin might have 
deen tranſlated amply, Que vous m'inſ/pirez de pron: 
fees! Buam multa invenitis ! Quam multa diftatis' 


a plain and natural expreffion, ſhall ſerve to ſet of 
a phraſe. Theſe Latin words, Et multuon ineptos la- 
bares, ut primum fuerit occaſio, relingue, might have 
been tranflated thus, Quittez au phlutdt ces occupati- 
ens frivoles. The metaphorical turn has a much 
greater grace, Rompez au plutit cet enchainement dt 
eins frivoles, qui vous y attachent, And here we” 
ſhould dwel upon the juſt choice of words, which Wl © 
run on {till in the fame metaphor, Rompez, enchain- 
ement, attachent, and ſhew that the French adds 


— WY — — — 4 G * a. 


de foins frivoles, inſtead of ſaying ſimply, Soins fri 
woles, ineptos labores, which is far more emphatical, 
and ſhews how theſe idle occupations continually 
ſucceed one another. Qui vous y attachent, is not 
in the Latin, but was neceſſary to make the period 
more ſmooth. | „ 

I ſhall paſs by ſeveral other obſervations of this 


my opinion they ſhould be allowed in a work of this 


which might have eſcaped the beſt capacity, they will 
take nothing from the merit of the tranſlation, or the 


+ What 
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what I ſhould do in a claſs upon reading this tranſ- 
lation to the ſcholars, where I ſhould think myſelf 
obliged to lay my doubts before them, and obſerve 
to them the paſſages where the ſenſe may have been 
miſtaken. 
Celui- ci m'a charge de ſa cauſe, J queſtion whe- 
ther this is the meaning of the words, Ile me in ad- 
dacationem rogavit. In good Latin advocatrts does not 
ſignify a pleader, but one who aſſiſts the pleader with 


his advice or credit, by appearing in the cauſe. Yet 


in Pliny's time it had allo the firſt ſignification; and 
Quintilian very often uſes it in this ſenſe, What 
makes me doubt whether advocatus here ſignifies the 
office of a pleader, is, that tlie different occupations 
Pliny ſpeaks. of in this letter are almoſt all matters of 
mere ceremony, and for that reaſon better expreſs the 
loſs of time in being taken up with them; whereas 
nothing is more ſerious and important than the diſ- 
charge of this office, and we certainly cannot look 
upon the time as ill ſpent, which is employed in the 
defence of a cauſe we have undertaken. | 

Chacun de ces choſes, quand on Pa fait, a paru ne- 
cglaire toutes enſemble paraiſſent inutiles. The Latin 
gives quite another thought. Upon examining theſe 
things the day we do them, they ſeem neceſſary ; but 
when afterwards we come to reflect, that all our days 
have paſſed thus, we find them very em;ty andtrifling. 

Sait qu'2 mes etudes je mele les exercices du corts :; 
ont la bonne diſpoſition influe tant fur les operations de 
[prit, We mult inform the boys, that ſometimes 
there are thoughts and expreſſions in Latin, which. 
annot well be turned into French, and that inſtead. 
ot them we mult expreſs ourſelves in ſuch a manner as 
comes neareſt to the ſenſe of them. This paſſage may 
be one inſtance, and we ſhall have ſeveral more here- 
ater, The Latin preſents us here with a fine image. 
Our body is a kind of building, but a building diſ- 
poſ-d to decay, and ſtands continually in need of be- 
ng propped up and ſupported, or otherwiſe it would 
H 2. tumble” 


=: V the Study of 
«© lJement et fi plaiſamment notre ami Attilius, welt 


. © que trop vrai; II vaut infiniment- mieux ne rien 
faire, que de faire des riens, Adieu.“ 


Ihe pleaſure one feels in reading this tranſlation, 
is a greater commendatioh of it than any. I can give. 
What delights me moſt is the faithfulneſs of the 
tranſlator in rendering every thought, and almoſt 
every expreſſion, at the ſame time that he gives 


them an elegant turn; which fhould be well obſcr- Ml 
ved by the ſcholars. Sometimes the addition of an 1 
epithet raiſes the thought, Que vous minſpirez k 
nobles, dheureuſes penſees! The Latin might have Ml ( 
deen tranſlated amply, Que vous m'inſpirez de pen- 1 
ſees! Duam multa invenitis ! Quam multa diftatis' Ml © 
At another time a metaphor, introduced inſtead of | 
a plain and natural expreſſion, ſhall ſerve to fe: of WM 
a phraſe. Theſe Latin words, Et multwn ineptos la- Ml * 
bares, ut primum fuerit occaſio, relingue, might have Wl * 
been tranflated thus, Puittez au plutdt ces cccupati- Ml © 
ens frivoles. The metaphorical turn has a much 
greater grace, Rompez au plutit cet enchainement d d 
foins frivoles, qui vous y attachent, And here we” 
ſhould dwell upon the juſt choice of words, which Wl © 
run on {till in the ſame metaphor, Rompez, enchain- o 
ement, attachent, and ſhew that the French adds t 
two beautiful thoughts to the Latin; Enchainement “ 
de ſoins frivoles, inſtead of ſaying ſimply, Soins fri 0 
woles, ineptos labores, which is far more emphatical, 
and ſhews how theſe idle occupations continually | 0 
ſucceed one another. Qui vous y attachent, is not le 
in the Latin, but was neceflary to make the period th 
more ſmooth. ; RE 90 
I ſhall paſs by ſeveral other obſervations of this il ® 
kind, that I may come to ſome critical remarks, In Wl ©: 
my opinion they ſhould be allowed in a work of this be 
nature; and though ſome faults ſhould be diſcovered, 5 


which might have eſcaped the beſt capacity, they wil 
take nothing from the merit of the tranſlation, or the Wil © 
reputation of the author. Beſides, I am doing boy a 


ft 


en 
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what I ſhould do in a claſs upon reading this tranſ- 


lation to the ſcholars, where I ſhould think myſelf 


obliged to lay my doubts before them, and obſerve 
to them the paſlages where the ſenſe may have been 
miſtaken. I: 
Celui- ci m'a charge de ſa cauſe, J queſtion whe- 
ther this is the meaning of the words, Ille me in ad- 
zacationem rogavit, In good Latin advocatts does not 
ſignify a pleader, but one who aſſiſts the pleader with. 


his advice or credit, by appearing in the cauſe, Yet 


in Pliny's time it had alſo the firſt ſignification; and 
Quintilian very often uſes it in this ſenſe. What 


makes me doubt whether advocatus here ſigniſies the 


office of a pleader, is, that. the different occupations 


Pliny ſpeaks. of in this letter are almoſt all matters of 


mere ceremony, and for that reaſon better expreſs the 
loſs of time in being taken up with them; whereas 
nothing is more ſerious and important than the diſ- 
charge of this office, and we certainly cannot look 
upon the time as ill ſpent, which is employed in the 
defence of a cauſe we have undertaken, 
Chacun de ces choſes, quand on Pa fait, a paru ne- 
wſaire ; toutes enſemble paraiſſent inutiles, The Latin 
gives quite another thought. Upon examining theſe 


things the day we do them, they ſeem neceſſary ; but 


when afterwards we come to reflect, that all our days 


have paſſed thus, we find them very em;ty andtrifling. 

Soit gu'a mes etudes je mele les exercices du corps: 
dont la bonne diſj ofition influe tant ſur les operations de 
leſorit. We muſt inform the boys, that ſometimes 
there are thoughts and expreſſions in Latin, which. 
cannot well be turned into French, and that inſtead 
of them we mult expreſs ourſelves in ſuch a manner as 


comes neareſt to the ſenſe of them. This paſſage may 


be one inſtance, and we ſhall have ſeveral more here- 
after. The Latin preſents us here with a fine image. 
Our body is a kind. of building, but a building diſ- 
poſed to decay, and ſtands continually in need of be- 
ng propped up and ſupported, or otherwiſe it would 
| H 2 i tumble” 
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tumble down, and fall to ruin. Diet, reſt, walking, 
and ſeveral exerciſes, are ſo many props and ſup- 
ports to it ; and at the ſame time they ſerve alſo to 
ſupport the mind. Aut etiam corpori vaco, cujus ful. 
turis animus ſuſtinetur. The French has not expreſ- 

ſed this beauty. 1 
Perſonne ne m'y fait ennemis par de mauvais, dif- 
cours. This is not at all the ſenſe of the Latin, and 
| the tranſlator muſt have read it differently from 
| what we have it in the text, Nemo apud me quem- 
= quam ſmiſtris ſermonibus carpit : No one in my pre- 
| fence takes the liberty to ſpeak il of any body. 
Que cette oiſivetẽ oft aimable. ., . . qu'elle eft pre- 
Ferable meme aux plus illuftres emplois ! The Latin is 
not ſo deciſive; there is a lenitive added, which 
was requiſite to ſoften what would otherwiſe be too 
| abſolute and exceſſive in the thought. O dulce otium, 
=_ -  haneftumque, ac pene omni negotio pulchrius ! For is it 
| ; really true, that the pleaſures of reft and retirement 
| are always to be preferred to publick em- 
| ployments, though extremely irkfome and labori- 
| ous'? Was this a received principle, what would be- 

| come of the ſtate ? 

4H I vaut infintment mieux ne rien faire, que de faire 
| | des riens, One might doubt, at firſt fight, whether 
| this thought, which is extremely pretty, were really 
the author's or no. For orioſum eſſe does not ordina- 
| rily ſignify ne rien faire, but to be at leifure, to be 
| without buſineſs, without neceffary and preſſing em- 
| ployment, which does not hinder but that a man 
may take pains, and employ himſelf; it even gives 
im an opportunity of doing it, though in a more 
agreeable, becauſe in a freer manner. y And this 5 
tlic ſenſe of that beautiful expreſſion of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who was uſed to ſay, z Munquam ſe minus otio. 
ſum eſſe, quam cum eſſet otiofſus ; That he was never 
lefs at leiſure, than when he was at leifure ; never 
more 


1 Cic. lib. 3. Offic. n. 1. Wy: ; 
21 queſtion whether M. Dubois has tranſlated this paſſage 
very exactly: Il avoit coutum? de dire qu'il wavoit Jamais Plus. 
d' Faires, que lorſqwil etoit ſans affiires., 6Þ 
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more employed, than when he was without employ- 
ment. On the other hand, nihil agere uſually ſigni- 
fies to do nothing ; and it is one of the three faults, 
that # Seneca charges upon the greateſt part of man- 
kind, that they paſs the beſt part of their lives, ei- 
ther in doing nothing, or doing ill, or in doing ſome- 
thing they thould not do. | Ys ENG 

Yet when we examine attentively the paſſage we 
are upon, we ſhall find that the French very. faith-- 
fully expreſſes the meaning of the text. For Piling 
adviſes Fundanus to retire into the country, that he 
may give himſelf either to ſtudy or repoſe, teque 
ſtudiis vel otio trade ; and the alternative implies that. 
qtium here muſt not be confounded with the time 
that is ſpent in ſtudy, Otieſum ee ſignifies therefore 
to be at reſt, to do nothing. And nihil agere an- 
ſwers to the triding occupations of the town, which. 
Pliny had termed multum ineptos labores, Conſe- 
quently nihil agere is happily rendered by the words 
faire des riens ; which is the ſenſe given it in Stephen's: 
Theſaurus, rebus inanibus implicari. Andit is thus 
we can.conceive it to be very ſenſibly and. facetiouſ- 
ly laid, eruditiſſime ſimul et facetiſſime; for there 
would be nothing either witty or facetious in it, if 
it meant only, That it is better to be at leiſure, than 
to do nothing. | =} 0 

Criticiſm of this kind may, in my opinion, be very 
ſerviceable to young people; as it is a good means of 
forming their judgment, to lay difficulties before them, 
as I have done here, and to end2avour to make them 
give a ſolution of them themſelves, if poſſible. 

b. PLITNTUS BEBTIO HISPHA NO So S. 
| Tranquillus, contubernalis meus, vult emere apellum,, 
quem venditare amicus tuus dicitur. Rogo CUres quanti- 
equum eff emat ; ita enim deleſtabit emiſſe. Nam mals: 
emptio /emper ingrata et, es maxime quod exproerare. 

„„ fultitiam 
8i volueris attendere, magna vitæ pars elabitur male agen- 


tibus, maxima nihil agentibus, tota aliud agentibus. Senec. 
Ep. 1. bd Lib, 1. Epiſt. 24. 
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put, reficere eculos, reptare per limitem, unamque ſe. 


. rare arbuſculas paſſint. Hac tibi expoſur, quo magis. 
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% d' occuper. En un mot, il ne faut à ces Meſſieurs 


ce detail pour vous apprendre quelle obligation il 
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ftultitiam domino videtur. In hoc autem agello ( ſi no. 
& arriſerit pretium } Tranquillt mei ſtomachum multa 
ſollicitant, vicinitas urbis, opportuntitas vie, medio- 
eritas villa, modus ruris, qui avocet magis quam di. 
ftringat: Schnlaſtici® (alit; dominis }' porro ſtudioſs, 
ut hic eft, ſuſſicit abunde tantum ſoli, ut relevare ca- 


mitam terere, omneſque viticulas ſuas noſſe, et nume- 


feires quantum ille eſſet mibi, quantum ego tibi debitu- 
rus, 55 prædiolum iſtud, quod commendatur his dotibus, 
fam ſalubriter emerit, ut penitentie locum non relin- 
quat Vale. 


A BEB1vs.. c 

© Suetone, qui loge avec mot, a dèſſein d'ache- 
**- ter une petite terre, qu'un de vos amis veut ven- 
dre. Faites en ſorte, je vous prie, qu'elle ne ſoit. 
« vendue- que ce qu'elle vaut. C'eſt à ce prix 
qu'elle lui plaira. Un mauvais marché ne peut 
fetre que defagreable, mais principalement par le 
« reproche continuel qu'il ſemble nous faire de no- 
* tre imprudence. Cette acquiſition (ſt d'ailleurs 
0 elle reſt pas trop chere) tente mon amĩ par plus 
« d'un endroit; ſon peu de diſtance de Rome, la. 
s commodite des chemins, la-mediocrite des biti- 
«« mens, les dependances plus capables d' amuſer que 


a a> . . e > 3X. B  Þ 


«les ſavans, .abforbes comme lui dans Vetude, que 
© le terrain neceflaire pour delaſſer leur eſprit, et 
«6: rejouir leurs yeux. H ne leur faut qu'une allee 
% pour ſe-promener, qu'une vigne dont ils puiſſent 
«© connoitre tous. les ſeps, que des arbres dont ils 
« puiſſent ſavoir le nombre. Je vous mande tout 


„ m' aura, et toutes celles que lui et moi vous au- 
% rons, s'il achete, à des conditions dont il wait ja- 
% mais lieu de ſe repentir, une petite maiſon telle 
que je viens de la depeindre.. Adieu.“ 


a * — nnn — ns © 
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This letter, though very. ſhort and plain, is ex- 
ceedingly fine. The tranſlation is very happy in gi - 
ving all its beauties, except one, which our language 
3s not capable of; IL. mean the diminutives, which in 
the Latin, eſpecially upon a gay ſubject, are won- 
derfully agreeable... Agellum, _ viticulas, arbuſculas, 
prædiolum. I. place. in the ſame claſs the frequenta-. ' 
tive verb, reptare per limitem, the beauty of which. 
is. eaſier to be conceived than expreſſed... 


C. PLIxN IVS PRocuLo.-$U0 8. 
Petis ut libellos tuos in ſeceſſu legam, examinemqus 
an editione ſint digni. Adhibes preces, .adlegas exem=- 
plum. Rogas etiam ut aliquid ſubciſivi temporis ſtudiis. 
meis ſubtraham, impertiar tuis, . Adjicis M. Tullium 
mira benignitate poetarum. ingenia foviſſe, Sed ego 
nec regandus ſum, nec hortandus, Nam et paeticen i- 
p/am religigſiſſime venerom et te validiſſime diligo. Fa- 
tam ergo.quod deſideras, tam. diligenter quam libenter.. 
Videor autem jam nunc pofſe reſcribere, eſſe. opus pul- 
chrum, nec ſupprimendum, quantum Aſtimare licuit ex. 
iis, que me preſente recitdſti, ſi modo mibi non impo 
ſuit recitatio tua. Legis enim ſuaviſſime et peritiſſime. 
Confids tamen me non ſic auribus duci, ut amnes aculei. 
judicii mei illarum delinimentis.refringantur. Hebe- 
tantur fortaſſe, et paululum retunduntur, revelli qui- 
dem extorquerique non poſſunt. Igitur non temere jam. 
de univerſitate. pronuncio de partibus experiar. le 
gendo. Vale... Fe | 


: A: Pfoculus. 
Vous me-priez de lire vos ouvrages dans ma re- 
i traite, et de vous dire s'ils ſont dignes d' etre pub- 
lies, Vous m' en preſſez, vous autoriſez vos prieres 
t par des exemples. Vous me conjurez meme de. 
prendre ſur mes.etudes une partie du. loiſir que je 
* leur deſtine, et de la donner a. votres. Enfin, vous 
me citez Ciceron, qui ſe faiſoit un plaiſir de favo- 
« riſer et d'animer les poetes. Vous me. faites tort... 
, ; | | % II 


* 
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II ne fant ni me prier, ni me preſſer. Je ſuis ado- 


* ratcur de la poëſie, et Pai pour vous une tendreſſe 
“que rien n'egale. Ne doutez donc pas que je ne 
«: fafle avec autant d'exactitude que de joie ce que 
vous m'ordonnez. Je pourrois deja vous mander 
que rien n'eſt plus beau, et ne mérite mieux de 


s paroitre; du moins autant que Jen puis juger par 


les endroits, que vous m'avez fait voir; fi pour- 
tant votre pronunciation ne m'a point impoſe; 
* car vous liſez d'un ton fort impoſteur. Mais j'ai 
“ aflez bonne opinion de moi, pour croire que le 
* charme de harmonie ne va point juſqu'à m'oter 
le jugement, Elle peut bien le ſurprendre, mais 
non pas le corrompre ni l'alterer. Je eroi donc 
“ d&a pouvoir hazarder mon avis ſur le corps de 
“ Fouvrage. La lecture m'apprendra ce que je dois 
* penſer de chaque partie. Adieu.“ 


ſe ſhall examine but one fingle paſſage in this let- 
ter, which is not the leaſt difficult, nor the leaft 
beautiful. Confido-tamen me non fic auribus duci, ut 


omnes aculei judicii mei illarum delinimentis refringan- 


tur. Hebetantur fortaſſe et paululum retunduntur ; 
revelli quidem extorquerique non oſſunt. : 
Fo mike youth thoroughly underſtand this paſ- 
age, we muſt begin with explaining the metaphor to 
them, in which all the beauty and difficulty of it 
conſiſts. This metaphor is contained in the word 
aculeus, which ſignifies a arp point, as the point of a 
dart or ſpear, deſigned to pierce through and pene- 
trate. Now three things may either weaken or abſo- 
lutely hinder this effect; if the edge of it be taken off, 
hebetari, retundi; if it be broken, rœringi, and laſt- 
ly, if it be entirely plucked off from the wood, to 
which the iron is faſtened, revelli, extorqueri. 
Pliny expreſſes the penetration of the judgment 
by tlie image of a point, which might indeed have 
its edge taken off by the impreſſion, which a grace. 
ful pronunciation had made upon his ears, but could 
not be broken, much leſs totally carried away. 


It 
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- if 


lo- It may be queſtioned, whether theſe two ideas de- 


le ¶ himenta and refringunt ſquare well together, the one 


ne expreſſing gentleneſs and allurement, and the other 
ue force and violence. But I think we ſhould carry the 
er matter too far, if we required ſo ſtrict an exactneſs, 
de as not to be content that the charms of pronuncia- 


ar tion ſhould produce the effect here mentioned upon. 


r- WM the judgment, without being able to find out ſome- 
thing gentle in nature, that may take off the edge 
ai of a point, break it, or pull it off. 

le The tranſlator has rendered the paſſage thus: Paz. 
er aſez bonne opinion de moi pour croire que le charme 


is Wl 4 harmonie ne va point juſqu'a m'Gter le fugement. 


ic il Elle peut bien le ſurprendre, mais non pas le corrompre, 
le Ml ni alterer. I make no doubt, conſidering his good 
is Wl taſte, but he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to expreſs, 
che Latin metaphor. But feeing that our language 
was not capable of it, and that if he ſhould ſer- 
vilely keep to the expreſſion, he ſhould loſe the 
beauty of the thought, he followed Horace's advice, 
upon the occaſion, and quitted a ſubject he deſpair- 
ed of handling well, ITN 


| SERIES” que 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinguit. 


has given it. another turn, which feems more natu- 
ral, and is no leſs beautiful than that of the Latin. 


which ſhould be well inculcated into youth, and is, 
which are uſually the torture and deſpair of tranſla- 


language, without an alteration of all their beauties. 


„C. Prinius Maximo $U0:S. | 
Nuper me cujuſdam amici languor admonuit, optimos 


evaritia aut libido ſolicitat? Non amoribus. ſervit, non. 
0 : f appetite 
De Arte Poetica. Lib. 2. epiſt. 26. 


— 
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And thus preſerving the main of the thought, he. 


This is one of the principal rules of tranſlation, 
particularly neceſſary with reſpect to metaphors, 


tors, and cannot poffibly be expreſſed in another 


eſſe nos, dum infirmi ſumus, Quem enim infirmum aut 
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appetit honares, opes neeligit, et quantulumcungue, ut 
relicturus, ſatis habet, Tunc deos, tunc hominem eſe 
fe meminit, Invidet nemini, neminem miſatur, noi: 
nem deſpicit; ac ne Jermonibus quidem malignis aut at. 
fendit, aut alitur. Balnea imaginatur et fontes. Hac 
| ſumma curarum, fumma votorum : mollemque in Poſte. 
rum et pinguem, ji contingat evadere, hoc eſt, innoxi- 
am beatanique deftinat vitam. Poſſum ergo, quod plu- 
ribus verbis, pluribus etiam voluminibus Philgſophi do- 
cere conantur, ipſe breviter tibi mihique precipere, ut 
tales effe ſani perſeveremus, quales nos futuras eſe | re- 
ftemur i frm. Vale. 


A MaxIME, 

Ces jours paſses, la maladie d'un de mes amis 
me fit faire cette reflexion, que nous ſommes fort 
gens de bien quand nous ſommes malades. Car 
quel eſt le malade que Pavarice ou Lambition 
tourmente? II n'eſt plus enyvrè d amour, entete 
he dhonneurs, Il neglige le bien, et compte tou- 

4 jours avoir aſſez du peu, qu'il ſe voit ſur le point 
« de quitter. II croit des dieux, et il ſe ſouvient 
„ qu'il eſt homme, II n'envie, il n'admire, il ne 
mepriſe la fortune de perſonne. Les medifances 
ne lui font ni impreſſion, ni plaiſir. Toute ſon 
imagination n'eſt occupee que de bains <t de fon- 
© taines. Tout ce qu'il ſe FPropoſe, sil en peu e- 
« chaper, c'eſt de mener a Lavenir une vic duuce 
et tranquille, une vie innocente et heureuſe. fe 
« puis donc nous faire ici a tous deux en peu de 
* mots une legon, dont. les philoſophes font des vo- 
< lumes entiers. Perseverons à etre tels pendant 
la fante, que nous nous propoſons de devenir, 

* quand nous ſommes malades. Adieu.“ 


Inſtead of making any reflections upon this letter, 
I ſhall add another, which, in my opinion, is very 
beautiful and momentous, and it ſhall cloſe this 


mall collection. 
C. PLI- 
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f C. PLinivus Taciro SUO 5. 


Nec ip/e tibi er et ego nibil magis ex fide quam 
de te ſeribo, Paſteris an aliqua cura noftri, neſcis : 
nos certe meremur ut fit aliqua, non dico ingenio (id 
enim ſuperbum } ſed ftudin, ſed labore, et reverentia 
poſterorum. Pergamus modo itinere infiituto ; quod ut 
paucos in lucem famamque provexit, ita multos in te- 
nebris et ſilentio pretulit. Vale. 


A TacirE. 


1 Vous n'etes pas homme à vous en faire ac- 
5 croire, et moi Je n'ecris rien avec tant de finceri- 
* te, que ce que j'ecris de vous, Je ne ſai fi la po- 
* ſterite aura pour nous quelque conſidèration; 
© mais en verite nous en m2ritons un peu ; Je ne 
* dis pas par notre eſprit, il y auroit une ſotte pre- 
* ſomption à le pretendre, mais par notre applica- 
tion, par notre travail, par notre reſpect pour 
* elle. Continuons notre route. 51 par la peu de 
gens ſont arrives au comble de la gloire, et à Vim- 
© mortalite ; par -la au moins beaucoup font per- 
venus A fe tirer de Vobſcurite et de l'oubli. A- 
„ dieu.“ 


The TRANSLATION of certain paſjages from CICERO, 
J. 


TuLLyY's Letters to ATTICUS, 


N this ſecond edition I have added two letters, or 
rather parts of letters, from Fully to his friend 
Atticus, which are no leſs valuable than thoſe of 
Pliny. I have inſerted alfo two tranſlations of theſe 
letters, and both by a maſterly hand; the one by 
M. PAbbe de St. Real, and the other by M. I Abbe 
Mongault. M. St. Real tranſlated only two books i 
* 0 


f Lib. 3. epiſt. 24. 
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theſe letters; M. Mongault, without being frighted 
at the diffcuhy of the undertaking, has publiſhed 
them all, and by that means done great ſervice to 
abundance of perſons, who are hereby enabled to 
read with certainty and pleaſure, the moſt curious 
part of 'Tully's works relating to the hiſtory of his 
own time, though the moſt difficult and obſcure. 


Ep. xv11. from Tully to Atticus, Bt. 


The argument of the letter. Quintus Cicero, 
brother to the famous Orator, had married Pompo- 
nia, the ſiſter of Atticus. But refuſing to ſerve as 
lieutenant in Aſia, under his brother-in-law, it con- 
tributed not a little to a miſunderſtanding between 
them, which occaſioned. very bitter complaints on 
the part of Quintus Cicero, and cauſed a kind of 
rupture. This is the ſubject of the firſt part of thi 
letter, to which I ſhall confine myſelf. 


Cicero ATTICO Sar., 


Num. 1. Magna mihi veritas voluntatis, et dil. 
militudo opinionis ac judicii Quinti fratris mei, db. 
monſtrata eſt ex literis tuis, in quibus ad me epiftols- 
rum illius exempla miſiſti. Qua ex re et moleſtia ſun 
tanta affefus, quantam mihi meus amor. ſummus erga 
wrumque veſtrim afferre debuit ; et admiratione, 
guidnam accidiſſet, quod afferret Quinto fratri mes aut 
off enfionem tam gravem aut commutationem tantam vo- 
luntatis. 

Num. 2. Atque illud a me jam ante intelligebatur, 
quod te quoque ipſum di iſcedentem a nobis ſuſpicari vi 
debam, ſubeſſe neſcio quid opinionis incommodg, ſauci- 
umque ejus animum ; et inſediſſe quaſdam odiofas fili. 
Clones. Quibus ego mederi cum cuperem antea ſabe, 
er vehementius etiam poſt ſortitionem provincie, nec 
tantum intelligebam ei effe Menſionis, quantum lite. 
re tuæ declarant, nec tantum proficiebam, quantum 
volebam. 

Num. 3. Sed tamen hoc me ipſe conſolabar, quod nor 
dubitabam, quin te ile aut Dyrrachit, aut in ſits locts 


uſpian 
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vſpiam viſurus eſſet ; quod cum accidiſſet, confidebam, 
ac mihi perfſuaſeram, fore ut omnia placarentur inter 
vs, non mods ſermone ac-diſputatione, fed adſpectu 1þ/9 
congreſſuque veſtro. Nam, guanta fit in Quinto fratre 
meo comitas, quanta zucunaitas, quam mollis animus et 


ad accipiendam et ad defgonendam offenjionem, nihil at- 


tinet me ad te, qui ea ngfti, ſcribere. Sc:l accidit pers 
incommade, quod eu nuſquam didiſti. Valuit enim 
plus quod erat illi nonmullorum artificiis inculcatum, 
quam aut offcium, aut neceſſitudo, aut amor veſter ille 
triffiinus, gui plurimum valere debuit. | 
Num. 4. Atque hujus incommodi culpa ubi reſideat, 
ſacilius /t exiftimare quam ſcribere, Vereor e- 
im, ne, dum defendam mess, non parcam tuis, Nam 


fe intelligo, ut nihil a domeſiicis vulneris factum fit, 


itd quidem, quod erat, eos certe fanare fotuifſe, Sed 


hupuſce rei totius vitium, quod aliquanto etiam latius 


patet quam videtur, prafenti tibi commedius exfonam. 

Num. 5. De us literis, quas ad te Theſſalonica mi- 
fit, et de ſermonibus, guos ab ill et Rome apud ami- 
cos tugs of in itinere habitss putas, ecguid tantum cau- 

fe fit ionoro ; ſed omnis in tua poſita ft humanitate 
mii ſpes hujus levande moliſtiæ. Nam, ft ita flatue- 
ris, ef irritadiles animos eſſe eptimorum {ate hominum, 
et eofdem placabiles ; et eie hanc agilitatem, ut ita di- 
can mollitiemque nature plerumque bonitatis ; et, id 
qued caput eft, nabis inter nos naſtra five incommoda, 
frve vitia, five injurias eſe tolerandas ; facile hec, 
quemadmodum ſpero, mitigabuntur. uod ego, ut fa- 
cas, te rogo, Nam ad me, qui te unice diligo, maxime 
bertinet, neminem eſſe meorum, qui aut te non amet, 
aut abs te non ametur. _ 

Num. 6. Illa pars epiftole tua minime fuit neceſſa- 
ria, in qua expoills, quas facultates aut provinciahum, 
aut urvanorum commodorum, ct aliis temporibus, et me 
po conſule, prætermiſeris. Mihi enim perſpecta eft in- 
genuitas ef magnitudo animi tui; neque ego inter me 
atque te quidguam intereſſe unquam duxi, præter vo- 
luntatem inſtitutæ vitæ, quod me ambitio quædam ad 
berorum fludium, te autem alia minime reprebenden la 
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ratio ad honeſtum otium duxit, Vera quidem laude pro 
bitatis, diligentiæ, religionis, neque me tibi, n: h. 
quemquam antepeno. Amoris vero me, cum oi 
Fraterno amore domæſticoque diſceſſi, tibi Primas defors, I 
Vidi enim, vidi, penituſque perſbexi in meis varii 
temporibus et ſolicitudines et lætitias tas. Fuit miji 5 
ſepe et laudis ngſtræ gratulatib tua jucunda, et tin: : 


me 
f ris conſolatio grata. a 
Num. 7. Quin mihi nunc, te abſente, non n 655 * 


fo dium, quo fu excellis, ſed etiam ſermonis communica A 
#15, que mihi ſuaviſſma tecum ſolet eſe, maxime d. oft 


ſor 
Duid dicam in publica re? Dus in genere mihi negli a 
enti efſe non licet. An in forenſi labore? Quem an- * 


tea propter ambitionem ſuftinebam, nunc ut dignita- ” 
fem tueri gratia poffim. An in ipſis domeſlicis negs. .. 
tits? In quibus ego cum antea, tum vero ost 22 


um fratris, te ſermoneſque naſtros deſidero. Pajirem, 


div 

non labor meus, non requies non negotium, non atium; 
, p01 

non forenſes res, non domeſtica ; non publica, non pri bo 


vate, carere diutius tus ſua viſſimo atqus amant ij: 
conſilis ac ſermone peſſunt. 


The tranſlation of the The tranſlation of the 
preceding letter by M. fame letter by M. Mon- 
de St. Real. gauh. 


Num. I. 1 par vo- Num. 1. IE vois, et par 
| tre lettre, | votre lettre, ct 
que par la copie que vous parla copie que vous mt 
m'envoiez de celle de mon vez envoiez de celle de " 
frere, je vois une grande mon frere, qu'il y a une 
alteration dans ſon amitiè grande alteration dans les 
pour vous, et meme dans ſentimens et dans les dil- 


ſon eſtime. Jen ſuis auſſi poſitions on il etoit a vo. 1 
_ afflige, que ma tendreſſe tre egard, Jen ſuis auff , 0 
pour tous les deux m y ob- a alflige que ma tendreſſt ® ; 
lige, et auſſi ſurpris qu'on pour vous deux le dete; 


le peut etre, ne ſachant mande, et je ne congos 
Cor pour venir un reſſen- pas ce qui a pu fi fort al- Ys 
*- anent grir 


ment ſi violent; on, s'il 
ren a point de ſujèt, un 
i. grand changement dans. 
ſon affection. 

n. 2. Je comprenois- 
bien deja ce dont vous- 
meme vous detiez auſſi 
quand vous partites d'ici, 
qu'il avoit quelque om- 
brage contre vous, et que 
ſon eſprit etoit ulcere, et 
preoccupe de quelques 
ſoupcons odieux ſur vo- 
re compte. Mais il ne 
mavoit pas paru, dans 
ks efforts que j ai faits à 
diverſes fois pres de lui 
pour Pen guerir, non- 
ſeulement avant qu'il fur 
declare Preteur d' Aſie, 
mais - encore beaucoup 
plus fortement depuis : il 
g me paroiſſoit pas, dis- 


, qu'il füt auſſi, outre 
Wil. le paroit par fa let- 


be, quoique je ne gagnaſſe 
as fur lui tout ce que Je 
ſoulois. 

n. 3. Je m'cn conſolois 
dans Veſperance, certaine 
(il vous joindroit a Dyr- 
chrum, ou. quelqu'auire 
part dans vous quartiers ; 
tt cela ẽ etant je me flatois; 
tt je n'en doutois pas, que 
but s'accommoderoit en- 
de vous, quand vous ne 
ez que vous voir; A 
dus forte raiſon quand 
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grir mon frere, et cauſer 
en luĩ un ſi grand change- 
ment! F 


n. 2. Pavois bien re- 
marque, et vous vous e- 
tiez auth appercu avant 
que de partir, qu'on Va- 
voit Prevenu contre vous, 
et qu'on avoit rempli ſon 


eſprit de ſoupgons fa- 


cheux. Lorſque Jai tra- 
vaille a Ven guer ir, et a- 
vant qu'il fat nomme 
Gouverneur d' Aſie, et 
ſurtout depuis, il ne m'a 
pas paru auſſi aigri que 


vous me le marquez dans 
votre lettre, quoiqu'a la 
verite je n'aie pu obtenir 


de lui tout ce que au- 
rois voulu. 


- 


n. 3. Ce qui me conſo- 


loit, c'etoit que je com- 


ptois qu'il vous verroit à 
Dyrrachium, ou quelque 


autre part dans vous quar- 
tiers; et je me promet- 


tois, ou plutot je ne dou- 


toĩs Point, que cette en- 


trevue ne ſuſfit pour rac- 


commoder tout, meme a- 
vant que vous entraffiez 


12 dans 
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vous vous parleriez, et 
que vous vous ſeriez e- 
claircis, Car il n'eſt pas 
neceſlaire que je vous diſe 
ce que vous favez comme 
mois, combien il eſt trai- 
table et doux, et juſqu” Ou 
va ſa facilite, egalement I a 
ſe brouiller, et à ſe rac- 
commoder. Le malheur 
eſt, que vous ne vous 
eres point vas. Ainſi, ce 
qu/on lui a inſpire artifi- 
cieuſement contre vous, a 
prevalu dans ſon efprit 
ſur ce qu il devoit a votre 
liaiſon, a votre alliance, et 
a votre ancienne amitie, 
n. 4. De favoir a qui en 
eſt la faute, c'eſt ce qu'il 
mẽ'eſt plus facile de penſer 
que d'ecrire; parceque je 
crains de ne pas epargner 
aſſez vos proches, en vou- 
lant defendre les miens, 
Car je ſuis perſuade, que 
11 on n'a pas contribue 
dans la famille a l'aigrir, 
du moins y auroit-on pu 
facilementFadoucir, Mais 
je vous expliquerai plus 
commodement, quand 
nous nous reverrons, 
toute la malignite de cette 
affaire, qui s'etend ↄlus 
loin qu'il ne ſemble. 

n. 5. Jignore, encore 
une His; ce qui peut Pa- 
voir oblige à vous ecrire, 
comme il a fait, de Theſ- 
ſalonique 


of the 


que les artifices de quel- 


| Study of 


dans aucun ceclaircie. 
ment. Car vous favez, 


auſſi-bien que moi, que 
mon trere cit dans le fond 
le meilleur homme du 
monde; et que s il ſe 
brouille aiſement, il ſe 
raccommode de meme. 
Le malheur eſt que vous 
ne vous etes point vis; 
et c'eſt ce qui a ete cauſe 


ques mauvais eſprits ont 
prevalu fur ce qu'il de- 
ei la Baton” Pall 
voit a 1a liaiſon, a Lalli- 
ance, et a l'ancienne ami- 
tie qui eſt entre vous. 


n. 4. Savoir à qui en eſt 
la faute, il m'eſt plus aiſe 
de le deviner, que de vous 
le dire. Je craindrois de 
ne pas epargner vos pro- 
ches, en defendant les 
miens. Je ſuis perſuade 
que, fi Yon n'a pas contri- 
bue dans ſa famille a Vai- 
grir, on n'a pas du moins 
travaille à Padoucir com- 
me on auroit pu, Mais 
je vous expliquerai micux, 
quand nous nous rever- 
rons, dou vient tout le 
mal, ce qui s' tend plus 
loin qu'il ne ſemble. 


u. 3. Je ne congo1s pas 
ce qui a pu porter mon 
frere A vous ecrire de 


Theſſalonique 1 8 a 
Alt, 


- 


ſalonique, et à parler ici 
à vos amis, et ſur la route, 
de la manicre que vous 
croiez, 'Toute T'eſperance 
qui me reſte d' tye delivre 


de ce chagrin n'eſt fondee 


que ſur votre ſeul honnè- 
tete. Si vous contiderez 
que les meilleurs gens ſont 
ſouvent les plus faciles a 
$ 'emporter, comme a $'ap-" 
paiſer; et que cette lege- 
rete, pour ne pas dire 
cette moleſſe de ſentimens, 
ne vient la plupart du tems 
que d' une trop grande 
bonte de naturel; et, ce 
qu'il faut dire avant tout, 
que nous avons à ſuppor- 
ter mutuellement les foi- 
blefles, les defauts,. et 
meme les outrages les uns 
des autres : tout cela ſe 
calmera facilement. à ce 
que J'eſpere, et Je vous Cn. 
prie. Car. vous aimant u- 
niquement comme je fais, 


je ne dois rien oublier 


pour faire en ſorte que tous 
ceux qui m'appartiennent 


vous aiment, et ſoient ai- 


mes de vous. 

n. 6. Rien n'etoitmoins 
neceflaire que cette partie 
de votre lettre, on vous 
raphortez tous les em plois 
qu'il n'a tenu qu'à vous. 
d'avoir, ſoit à Rome, ſoit 
dans les“ provinces, ſous 
mon 1 Conſulat, et en d'au- 

i tres 
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fait, et à parler ici à vos 


amis, et ſur la route, de 
la maniere qu'on vous Va 

rapporte. Quoiqu'il en 
ſoit, je n'eſpere d'ctre de- 
livre de ce chagrin que 
par la confiance que J'al 
en votre honnetete. 81 
vous confiderez que les. 
meilleurs gens font ſou- 
vent ceux qui ſe ſachent 
le plus aiſement, et qui re- 
viennent de meme; et que 
cette legerete, ou, pour 
parler ainſi, cette flexibi- 


lite de ſentimens, eſt ordi- 


nairement une marque de 
bon naturel; et ſurtout 
ft vous faites reflexion qu' 
entre amis on doit ſe par- 
donner non- ſeule ment les. 
foibleſſes et les defants,, 
mais meme les torts reci- 
proques: Jetperc que tout. 
cela fe calmera aiſement, 
et je vous le demande en 
grace. Car vous aimant, 
autant que je fais, il n'eſt. 
Das indifferent pour moi. 
que tous mes proches. 
vous aiment, et ſoient al- 
mes. de vous. 

n. 6. Rien n' toit moins. 
nẽceſſaire que Pendrou de 
votre lettre, où vous faites 
un detail de tous les em- 
plois qu'il n'a tenu qua 
vous d'avoir, fait dans les. 
ee w ſoit à Rome,, 
pendant m m2 CTortulat, CT: 
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tres tems. Je connois à 
fond la franchiſe et Ia 
grandeur de votre ame, 
et je nal jamais pretendu 
qu'il y eut d'autre diffe- 
rence entre vous et moi, 
que celle 
choix de vie, en ce que 
que 21que forte d' ambition 
m'a porte à rechercher 
les honneurs, au lieu que 
d'autres motifs nullement 
blamables vous ont faits 
prendre le parti d'une 
honnete oiſivetèe. Mais 
quant-à la veritable gloi- 
re, qui eſt celle de la pro- 
bite, de Papplication, et 


dela regularite, Je ne vous 


prefere ni moi, ni homme 
du monde: et pour ce qui 
me regarde en particulier, 
apres mon frere et ma fa- 


mille, je ſuis perſuade que 


perſonne ne m'aime tant 
que vous m'aimez. Jai 
vu d'une maniere à n'en 
pouvoir douter vos con- 
tentemens et vos peines 
dans les diverſes rencon- 
tres de ma vie, et j'ai reſ- 
ſenti avec une egale ſatis- 
f. ction la part que vous 
avez priſe à mes avan- 
tages et à mes dangers. 


of the Study of 


en d'autres tems. Je con- 


du differ ent 


no1s la nobleſſe et la droi- 
ture de votre coeur. Pai 
toujours compte qu'il n'y 
avoit point d'autre diffe- 


rence entre vous: et moi, 


que celle du different 
cho de vie; en ce quel- 
que ſorte ambition m' 
porte A rechercher les 
honneurs, au lieu gue 
d'autres motifs nullement 
blamables vous ont fait 
prendre le parti d'une 
honnere oiſivete. Mais 
quant-a cette gloire veri- 
table, qui vient de la pro- 
bite, de Pexactitude, de 
la regular itè dans le com- 


merce, je ne mets au deſ- 
ſus de vous ni moi, ni per- 


ſonne du monde: et pour 

ce qui me regar de en par- 

ticulier, après mon frere 
et ma famille, je ſuis per- 
ſuade que perſonne ne 
m'aime autant que vous 
m'aimez. Jai vu d'une 
maniere à n'en pouvoir 
douter, et votre joie, et 
votre inquietude dans les 
differentes fituations on 
je me ſuis trouve, Lorſ- 
que j'ai eu quelque ſuccès, 
votre joie a augmente la 
mienne : et lorſque jar 


. ete expoſe à quelque dan 


ger, la part que vous J 
avez pris m'a raſſure et 
conſole, - 


1. 7. 
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1. . Dans le tems meme 
que je vous parle, non- 


ſculement vos conſeils, en 


quoi vous eètes incompa- 
rable, mais votre entre- 
tien ordinaire, dont la 


douceur weft ſi ſenſible, 
me fait un beſoin extreme. 
Je ne vous regrette pas 
ſeule ment pour les affaires 
publiques, qu'il ne m'eſt 


pas permis de negliger 
comme les autres: c'eit 
encore pour mes fonctions 
du barreau, que je conti- 
nue afin de me conſerver 
la confideration qui m'eſt 
neceſſaire pour ſoutenir 
la dignite ou cles m'ont 
aide à parvenir. 
regrette auſſi pour mes 
affaires- domeſtiques, dans 
leſquelles je. vous trouve 


encore plus à dire depuis 


le depart de mon frere. 
Enfin, ni dans mon tra- 
vail, ni dans mon repos; 
ni dans mes occupations, 


ni dans mon loiſir, ni dans 


mes affaires domeſtiques, 
ni dans celles de ma pro- 


feſſion; ni dans les parti- 


ulieres, ni dans les pub- 
liques, je ne ſaurois plus 


me paſſer de la douceur 
de votre aimable conver- 


ftion, et de vos conſeils. 


Je vous 
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nN. Maintenant meme 
que vous etes abſent, je 
ſens combien j'aurois be- 
ſoin, non- ſeuleir entide vos 
conſeils, en quoi perſonne 
ne peut vous remplacer; 
mais encore de la douceur 
et de l'agrement de votre 
converſation. Je vous 
ſouhaite, et pour les af- 
faires publiques, qu'il ne 
m'eſt pas permis de ne-- 
gliger comme les autres; 
et pour mes fonctions du 
barreau, que je continue 
aſin de me conſerver la 
conſideration qui m' eſt 
neceſſaire pour ſoutenir la 
diznice a laquelle elles 
m'ont eleve ; et pour mes. 
affaires domeſtiques, ou 
je vous trouve encore plus 
a dire depuis le depart de 
mon ere, Eniin, ni dans 
le travail, ni dais le re- 
pos, ni dans mes occupa- 
tions, ni dans mon loiſir; 
ni dans mes affaires dome- 
ſtiques, ni dans cclles du. 
barreau; ni dans les par- 
ticulieres, ni dans les pub- 
liques, je ne puis plus me 
paſſer de la reſſource et de 
Pagrement que je trouve 
dans les conſeils et dans 
Pentretien d'un ami tel 
que vous. | 
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The xvth letter of Tully to Atticus, Book 1. 


Cicero ATTICO SAL. 


Num. 1. Nihil mihi nunc ſcits tam deefſe, quam 5 
minem eum, quccum omnia, qua me cura aliqua aff 
unt, una communicem qui me amet, qui ſapiat, qu 
cum ego colloquar, nihil ſingam, nihil d imulem, nin 
obtegam. Abeſt enim frater are, et amantiſſinu 
Metellus, non homo, ſed littus, atque aer, et ſolitus 
mera. Tu autem, qui ſaſ iſſime curam et angorem 6 
nimi mei ſermone et conſilis levaſti tuo, qui mihi et i 
publica re ſocius, et in privatis omnibus conſcius, et! 
mnium meorum ſermonum et (61 iliorum particeps 
foles, ubinam es ? " 

Num. 2. Ita ſum ab omnibus deſtitutus, ut tantu! 
requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore, et filiola, Me 
mellito Cicerone conſumitur. Nam illæ ambitio/e nor 
Fucoſaque amicitia ſunt in quodam ſplendore foren 
fructunt domeſticum non habent. {taque, cum bene con" 
pleta domus eft tem oro matutino, cum ad forum ſti: 
ti gregibus amicorum deſcendimus, reperire ex magi 
turba neminem poſſimus, quocum aut jocari libere, aſpb 
fuſpirare familiariter paſſimus. ch 
Num. 3. Puare te eh, te deſideramus, re 
Jam etiam arceſſ imus, Multa enim ſunt, qua me /ope 
citant anguntque, que mihi videor, aures nactus 1's 
unius ambulationis fermone exhaurire poſſe, Ac done 
flicarum quidem ſolicitudinum aculeos omnes et [crif 
hos occuitabo ; neque ego huic epiſtcle atque igneto . 
bellario committam. Atque hi (nels enim te perm d 
ri} non ſunt permoleſtis ſed tumen inſident et urge 
et nullius amantis conſilio aut ſermone requieſeunt. 
The tranſlation of the The tranſlation of ti 

xvth letter by M. de ſame letter by M.I'A 
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Num. 1. x un que ri- Num. 1. 6 . 
en ne me man- rien ne 


Dt 
que tant a Pheure qu'il Ann tant à prek 


eſt, qu'u 
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1, ¶ que quelqu'un à qui je 
fe communiquer tout 
qui me fait de la peine, 

m „ait de Vamitie pour 

g gaiſhi et de la ſageſſe, avec 

71} ofe parler ſons rien 

„%% ade, dilimuler, ni ca- 
fi *. Car mon frere, à 
jtd ije pouvois m'ouvrir de 
em os plus ſecrettes penſces 
et ihc autant de ſurctè qu'- 

bois et aux rochers, 
i m'aime tendrement, et 
1 eſt la iimplicite meme, 
ct plus ici, comme vous 
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HI 


la, Nez. Od etes-VOus, 
29/ rus qui avez ſoulage tant 
en fois mes ſoucis et mes 


ines par vos diſcours et 
r vos conſeils? qui me 
condez dans les affaires 
bliques, et à qui je ne 
che pas les plus particu- 
res : enfin fans la parti- 
pation de qui je ne ſau- 
is ni rien faire, ne rien 
ire? 


cen 
7 1$4 
74 1 ml 


, al 


1s, 
fo 
71404 
dom! 


n. 2, Je ſuis fi depour- 
de toute ſociete, que 
ai plus de bon que le 
ms que je paſſe avec ma 
mme, ma fille, et mon 
tit Ciceron. Car ces 
ities importantes et faſ- 


nt bonnes que pour pa- 
itre au public; elles ne 
Int d' aucun uſage famili- 


euſes que vouz ſavez, ne 


ere. 
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qu'une perſonne ft ure A qui 
je puiſſe m'ouvrir ſur tout 
ce qui me fait de la peine, 
qui ait de Vamitie pour 
moi et de la prudence, avec 
qui poſe m'entretenir fans 
contrainte, fans diſſimula- 
tion, et ſans reſerve. Car 
je rai plus mon frere, qui 
eſt du meilleur caractere 
du monde, qui m'aime fi 
tendrement, et à qui je 
pouvois m'ouvrir de mes 
plus ſecrettes penſees avec 
autant de ſurete qu'aux 
rochers et aux campagnes 
les plus deſertes. Ou etes- 
vous à preſent, vous dont 


l'entretien et les conſeils 


ont adouci tant de fois mes 
peines et mes chagrins; 
qui me ſecondez dans les 
affaires publiques; et à qui 
je ne cache pas les plus 
particulieres; que je con- 


ſulte egalement ſur ce que 


je dois faire, et ſur ce que 
je dois dire? 


n. 2. Je ſuis ſi depour-. 


vu de toute ſociete, que Je 
ne me trouve en repos et à 
mon aiſe qu'avec ma fem- 
me, ma fille, et mon petit 
Cicer on. Ces amities ex- 
terieures, que Vinteret et 
Pambition concilient, ne 
ſont bonnes que pour pa- 
roitre en public avec hon- 
neur, 


et ne {ont d' aucun 
uſage. 
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ere. Cela eſt ſi vrai, que 
ma maiſon eſt pleine de 


gens tous les matins quand 


je vais à la place, et je ſuis 
eſcortẽ d'une foule de pre- 
tendus amis, fans trouver 
un ſeul homme dans tout 
ce nombre avec qui je pu- 
ule, ou rire en liberte, ou 
foupirer ſans contrainte. 


n. 3. Jugez ſi je vous 
attens, ſi je vous ſouhaite, 
et fi je vous preſſe de venir. 
Jai mille choſes qui m'in- 
quictent, ou me bleſſent, 
dont il me ſemble qu'une 
ſeule promenade avec vous. 
me fera raiſon. Je ne ſau- 
rois vous ecrire pluſieurs, 
petits chagrins domeſti- 
ques, que je n'oſerois con- 
fler au papier, ni à ce por- 
teur que je ne connois po- 
int, N'cn ſoiez pourtant 
Pas en peine: ils ne ſont pas 
fort conſiderables, mais 11s 

touchent de pres, ils ne 

donnent aucun relache, et 
je n'ai perſonne qui m'ai- 
me de qui les conſeils, ou 
ſeulement l'entretien pu- 
iſſe les interrompre. 
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uſage dans le particulier. 
Cela eſt ſi vrai, que quoi. 
que ma maiſon ſoit rem. 
phe tous les matins d'une 
foule de prètendusamisqui 
m'accompagnent lorſque 
je vais à la place; dans un 
ſi grand nombre il ne s'en 
trouve pas un ſeul avec qui 
je puiſſe, ou rire avec li- 
berte, ou gemir ſans con- 
trainte. 

n. 3. Jugez donc par lat 
je ne dois pas attendre, ſou- 
haiter, et preſſer votre re- 
tour. Pai mille choſcs qui 
m'inquietent et me cha- 
grinent, dont une feule 
promenade avec vous me 
ſoulagera. Je ne vous par- 
lerai point ici de pluſicurs 
petits chagrins domeſti— 


ques: je ni oſe les confier au 


papier, ni au porteur de 
cette lettre que je ne con- 
nois point. N'en ſoiez 
pourtant pas en peine: ik 
ne ſont pas conſidèrables, 
mais ils ne laiſſent pas de 
faire impreſſion, 
qu'ils reviennent ſouvent, 
et que je n'ai perſonne qui 
m aime veritablement , 

dont les conſeils ou Len- 


tretien puiſſent les diſſiper. 


REFLECTIONS. 


It i is impoſſible not to take notice of the eaſy, fim- 


plc and natural turn in theſe letters of T ully, which is 


the 


Parc 2 


the French Tongue. e 


he proper character of the epiſtolary ſtyle; and at the 
fame time to obſerve the beauty and delicacy of ex- 
reſſion, which diffuſes inimitable graces through 
the whole. There is nothing affected, but all runs 
ſmooth and even; one may eatily perceive that Tul- 
ly wrote as he ſpoke, that is, without art, ſtudy, or 
endeavouring to diſplay his wit. For this reaſon his 
cpiſtles have been always preferred before Pliny's, 

which in general are too much laboured and ſet off, 
and feem the leis beautiful to good judges, from 
being too much 10. | | 

We may Jearn alſo from thelc letters what caution 
nd addreſs is requiſite to be uicd in bringing about 

a reconciliation of differences; and to prevent the 
troubleſome conſequences of the diſputesand quarrels, 
which are almoſt inevitable in families; and how va- 
luable a real friend is, to whom we may ſecurely un- 
boſom ourſelves in all our troubles and uneafineffes. 
But that is not the point we are now upon: My 
ufineſs here is only to examine what relates to the 
manner _ tranſlating: Ang I think it is a very uſe- 
ul exerciſe to make youth from time to time com- 

pare in this manner two tranflations of the ſame paſ- 
age, and obſerve the differences in them as to bet- 
tr or worſe, eſpecially after their having tranſlated 
t themſelves, By this means they will be better qua- 
lied to diſcern both their beauties and defects, and 
kan what they ſhould follow or avoid in order to 
ſuccced in tranſlation, | 

[ leave the reader to decide which of the two tranſ- 
tions I have here given him deſerves the preference; 
ind I beheve he will not find much difficulty in deter- 
ning that. I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect my own judg- 
ent in this caſe, as I might be prejudiced in favour 
M. Mongault, who was formerly my ſcholar in 
hetoric, and, as I well remember, even then di- 
ungui hed himſelf by a particular taſte and an exact 
dy of the French T ongue. Without entering into 
long examination of theſe two tranſlations, I ſhall 
oatent myſelf with propoſing ſome doubts and 
reflectſons, 
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foupgons facheux. This tranſlation of M. Monzault 


quid oyinionts iIncommonda, All the EXPr< Mons tendt 


M. Mongault; and I am afraid is too ſtrong ly ex 
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reflections, towards forming the taſte of young perſon 
Num. 1. The beginning of M. de St. Real's tran 
lation is by no means natural, nor has it at all the 
of a letter: 4utant par votre lettre que par la oy 
que vous menvoiez de celle de mon frere, je vois, d 
Fe vois, qu'il y a une grande alteration dans les fi 
e#imens et dans les diſpoſitions o mon frere &toit © with 
egard, This ſeems to me to be exprefied with mon 
eaſe and grace than in the tranſlation of M. de St. Rea 
Jelvois une rande, alteration dans fon amitis pour = þ 
et meme dons fon ejtime, The ſame may be ſaid of vu. 
follows: Ne ſachant do peat venir un reſjenti * 
violent. M. Mongault has ſoftened the thought : i ; 
Ne congois PAS ce qui A pu fort aigrir mon freie. q 
Sum. 2. Pavors bien "emargie .. . %% Pavoii pre 
venu coutre vous, et gion avolt rem; {i fon ef rit þ 


is natural and elegant, but in my opinion does u 
give all the beauties of the Latin. Illud a me an al 
re int-lligebatur. .. ſubeſſe neſcio quid opinions inc 
mode, fauciumque us animum, et ſedi guafuam! 


disfas ſuſpiciones. 


'There is a great delicacy 1n the words, /ubeſſe ne 
loften and excuſe the ill dijpoition of Quintus i 
wards his brother-in-law, "Lwas not a fixed Juoy 
ment, nor injurious, but an unhappy preudice, 2390 
e expreſſed, and not openly declared, This 
the meaning of /ube//e neſc19 quid DpIminnis inconimud 
But how ſhall we render it in French ? 

Sauciumque jus animum. We have here a fine 199 
His mind was wounded, This thought is omitted bf 


preſſed by M. de St. Real, Son efprit etoit ulcor?, 
Num. 5. Cette /egerete, ou pour parler ainſi li 
flexibilite de ſentimens e/t e ment une marque 


bon naturel, M. de St. Real had faid molzfſe de / q A 
mens, which is not good ſenſe i in French, though! 0 


COM 
v 


the French Tongue. 1 


comes nearer to the Latin, Efe hanc agilitatem, ut 
ita dicam, mollitiemque nature plerumgue bonitatis. 
Fntre amis on dcit ſe pardonner, non ſeulement les 


This laſt word is far more juſt than that of the other 
tranſlator, et mẽme les outrages les uns des autres, and 
expreſſes the Latin, ive injurias, much better. 

Num. 3. Fe me f remettvis, ou plutét je ne doutois 
print que cette entrevite ne ſuff it pour racommoder tout, 
| queſtion whether our language will bear the joining 
thus two verbs together by a regimen which agrees 
only with one of them; for we cannot ſay, 7e me 
promettois que cette entrevite ne ſuffit. J am in doubt 
alſo whether the expreſſion, Num 5. Les meilleurs 
gens ſent ceux qui /e fdchent le plus aiſement, may be 
admitted, even in the epiſtolary ſtyle. But it is my 
part to receive inſtructions upon the delicacies of the 
French tongue from M. Mongault, who is in this, as 
in many other points, become my ſuperior. 


Epiſt. xv. 


Num, 1. There is a very pbſcure paſſage in the be- 
ginning of this letter, which might deterve a long 
(ifertation, but this is not a proper place for it, Ab- 
et frater stirb g ef amantifſumus Metellus non 
kim, fed littus, atque aer, et ſolitudo mera. The two 
tranſlators have followed the conjecture of ſome 


„ learned $ interpreters, who correct this paſſage thus, 
J Abeſt ſrater a¼hiαο,ο ef amantifſimus mei; non ho- 
g, ed littus, 22 aer, et folituds mera. And both 
e given this ſenſe of it; I have no longer my bro- 


ther with me, who is one of the moſt agreeable men liv- 
mg, who loves me ſo tenderly, and to whom I could lay 
"4 my meft ſecret thaughts with as much ſecurity, as 
to the rocks and moſt deſert plains, | 
121 Now I queſtion whether this correction, though 
1 ſupported by ſo good authorities, ought to be admit- 
„ f * : j 
ht ed. For, a 
Vol. I. K 1. Before 


Male pine, Lambin, and Junius. 


ſeibloſſes et les defauts, mais meme les torts rẽciſ roques. 
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Can we ſay, that we commit a ſecret to a man as t 


His griefs to, ſo as to receive any conſolation. For, 
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1. Before we change the text of an author, we 
ſhould be in a manner forced upon it by an almoſt 
indiſpenſibic neceſſity, and a kind of evidence thatit 
is wrong; which I think is not our caſe here. 

2. By the words littus, atque aer, et /olitudo mera, 
we underſtand the profound ſecrecy Tully's brother 
was capable of; what have we here to do with azr? 


the air ? And thus both the tranſlators have omit- 
ted this word, | 

3. Was a perſon of ſecrecy, to whom Tully might 
entruſt with ſafety his inmoſt thoughts, the only 
thing he wanted ? Did he not ſtand in need, as he 
ſays himſelf, of one whole converſation and advice 
might alleviate his pains and leſſen his uneaſineſs! 

4. The expreſſion, non homo, does not naturally 
carry any idea of commendation along with it. This 
both the tranſlators have been ſenſible of, and have 
therefore ſuppreſſed it. 

5. What follows, Tu autem, qui, Sc. ubinam ti, 
ſeems to imply, that he had before mentioned ſcve— 
ral perſons, My brother is abſent, Metellus is good 
for nothing; but you, my dear friend, what is be— 
come of you. 

6. And laſtly, the text in my opinion, without any 
alteration, will admit of a very beautiful meaning, 
Tully had ſaid before, that he had no perſon with 
him he could converſe familiarly with, or lay open 


adds he, my brother, who loves me ſo affectionately, 


is gone from me. And for Metellus, he is not like if” 


other men, whoſe converſation might be of any uſe to 
me; his company is to me like the moſt dreadful ſo- 
litude, where nothing is to be ſeen but rocks and 
{ſky. But you, my dear friend, whoſe converſation i 
and advice have ſo often eaſed my griefs and pains; 
... . Where are you now? Metellus, non homo, ſed 
littus, atque aer, et folifudo mera. Tu autem... MM": 


binam es ? 
| . However, 


the French Tongue. 111 


However, I am far from condemning abſolutely 


| f - 

the other interpretation, which may be founded up- 
on good reaſons. I am ſatisfied with propoſing my 

a, Non, which is likewiſe ſupported by good authori- 

er Nies. And I think it of ſervice in forming the taſte 

„of the youth to inſert now and then ſuch critical, re- 

% narks as theſe among my reflections. 

1 Ita ſum ab omnibus deſtitutus, ut tantum requietis 
habeam, quantum cum uxore, et filicla, et mellito Cice- 

nt ne conſumitur. The beauty of this paſſage lies in 

il the laſt words liola and mellito Cicerone, as they ex- 


he preſs the natural language of a father full of affecti- 
I Ke for very fine children, I think it is impoffible 
o render thoſe words as they ought in our lan- 
y Neuage, and accordingly the tranſlators have neither of 
them attempted it. 
i Nam illæ ambitio/# noſtræ fucoſaque amicitie ſunt in 
wdam ſplendore forenſs, ructum domeſticum non ha- 
„ent. This thought is very beautiful, as it is well 
grounded. M. Mongault has tranſlated it thus; Ces 
mities exterieurs, que Pinteret et Pambition enen, 
ne ſont bonnes que pour paroitre en public avec hon- 


eur, et ne font d'aucun uſage dans le particulier. The 
1ny No epithets Cicero gives to the friendfhips of the 
no. Norld, ambitigſæ et Fucoſe, do not feem here to be ex- 
mY Neth tranſlated. Ambitioſæ amicitie are not friend- 
pen ps, which intereſt and ambition conciliate, but friend- 
For, Nips of pomp, and ſhew, and attendance ; and, as 
elr, I. de St. Real has expreſſed it, Des auditics impor- 
like Notes et /affueuſes, And Fucoſe implies ſomewhat 
ſeto More than exterzevres, and ſignifies ſale friendſhips, 
1{o- Mich have only a vain outſide, | 
uy II. 
12 roofs of a Deity, taken from the Second Book of 
\ fe Pully, De natura deorum. 
. 15. O Vartam cau- Num 15. L quatrieme . 

am (affert | preuve h de 

ever, TClean- * Clèean- 


i 'Pour montrer que les hommes ont une idee de Pexiſtens> 
e Digux. | 
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Cleanthes) eamque velmax- 
mam equabilitatem motus, 
conver/ſtonem celi,ſolis,lung 
ſiderumque omnium diſtinc- 
tionem, varietatem, pulcri- 
FRY" Liang erdinem : quarum 
rerum aſpettus ipfe fatis in- 
dicaret, non eſſe ea fortuita. 
Ut. fe quis in domum ali- 
quam, aut in gymnaſum, 
aut in forum venerit ; cum 
videat omnium rerum ra- 
tianem, 4" i diſcipli- 
nam, non pofjit ea fine cauſa 
Feri re ee e, ſed ejje ali- 
guem intelligat, qui pra/it 
et cui pareatur : multo 
magis in tantis motibus, 
zantiſque viciſſitudinibus , 
tam multarum rerum atque 
tantarum ordinibus, in qui- 
bus nihil unguam immenſa 
et inſinita vetuſtas mentita 
ſit, ſtatuat neceſſe eſt, ab 
aliqua mente tantos natu- 
re motus gubernari. 


n. . 93. Hic ego non miror 
ee quemguam, qui ſibi per- 
fuadeat, corpora quædam 
folida atque individua vi et 


gravitate ſerri, mundum- 


gue effci ornatiſſimum et 
pulcherrimum ex eorum cor- 
porum concurſione fortuita? 
Hoc qui exiſtimat feri po- 
tuiſſe, non intelligo, cur non 


idem 


dre, qu'il y ala quelqu'un 


Cleanthe, et la plus fort 
de beaucoup, e eſt le may 
vement regle du ciel, d 
la diſtinction, la varicte 
la beaute, Parrangement 
du ſoleil, de la lune, et & 
tous les aſtres. II n'y 4 
qu'a les voir, pour juger 
que ce nc {ont pas des ett 
du hazard. Comme quand 
on entre dans une nin, 
dans une college, dans un 
hotel de ville, d' abord 
exacte di ilcipline et la ja, 
economie qui s'y FCmar: 
quent, font bien compren- 


) 


pour commander et pou 
gouverner: de meme, d 
a plus forte raiſon, quand 
on voit dans une ſi prod: 
gieuſe quantitè d'aſtresunt 
circulation regultere, qu 
depuis un tems infini ng 
s' eſt pas dementie un feul 
> inſtant, c'eſt une nece cli 
de convenir qu'il y a que! 
que intelligence pour! 
regler. 
n. 93. Ici ne dois-jc-pi 
m'etonner qu'il y ait u 
homme qui fe perfuadt 
que de certains corps fol 
des et inviſibles fe rneuvef 
eux-memes par leur poid 
naturel, et que de lu 
concours fortuit s'eſt fi 
un monde d'une gran! 
beaute? Quiconque ci 
| 00 


idem putet, fr innumerabiles 
unius et diginti forme. li- 
terarum, vel aurer, vel 
quales libet, aliquo con i- 
ciantur, pcfſe ex his in ter- 
ram cc annales Ennii, 
ut deinceps legit polſint, 
efici : quod neſeio an ne in 
wo quidem verſu flit tan- 
tum valere fortuna. 


n. 94. Mi autem quem- 
adm ofſeverant, e 
cor tiſcttlis non colore, non 
qualitate aliqua, quam 
mornre Graa vocant, non 
fenſu preditis, ſed concur- 
rentibus temere atque caſii, 
mundum effe perſeftum ? 
vel inntumerabiles potius in 
omnz puncto temporis alics 
naſci, alias interire? Qugd 
i mundum efficere poteſt 
rncurſus atomorum, cur 
porticum, cur templum, cur 
tmum, cur urbem non Po- 
tet, qua ſunt minus opero- 
a, et multo quidem facili- 
wa? certe ita temere de 
mundo - effutiunt, ut mihi 
nudem nunquam hunc ad- 
mrabilem colt 


1and 
od. 
8 Une 
ö qu 
1 nd 
1 feul 
cfg 
que! 
ar | 


-p 
it u 
made 
5 {ol 


p ornatum, 
be locus off proximus, ſu- 
ſt Meri videantur, 

ran 
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cela poſſible, pourquoi ne 
croiroit- il pas que ſi l'on 
jettoit a terre quantite de 
caracteres d'or, ou de quel- 
que matiere que ſe fit, qui 
reprefentaſfent les vingt et 
une lettres, ils pourroient 
tomber arranges dans un 
tel ordre, qu'ils forme-- 
roient liſiblement les An- 
nales d'Ennius ? Je doute 
ſi le hazard rencontreroit 
aſſez juſte pour en faire 
an ſeul vers. 

n. 904. Mais ces gens- 1a 
comment aſſurent-ils que 
des corpuſcules, qui n'ont. 
point de couleur, point de 
qualite, point de ſens, qui 
ne font que voltiger teme-- 
rairement et fortuitement, 
on fait ce mondę- ci: ou 
plutot en font à tout mo- 
ment d'innombrables, qui 
en replacent d'autres? 
Quoi, fi le concours de: 
atomes peut e un 
monde, ne pourrolit-il pas. 
faire des choſes bien plus: 
aiſees, un portique, un. 
temple, une maiſon, une: 
ville? Je crois en verite- 
que des gens qui parlent ſi. 
peu ſenſèment de ce 
monde, n'ont jamais u- 
vert les yeux pour con- 
templer les magnificences; 
celeſtes, dont je traiterai: 
dans un moment. 
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n. 095. Praclare ergo 
Arijtoteles : © 81. efjent, 
* mnquit, qui ſub terra 
* ſemper habitaviſſent bonis 
* ef illuſtribus dlomiciliis, 
* que eſſent ornata fights 
atque picturis, inſtruc- 
s taque rebus us omnibus, 
quibus abundant ii qui 
«« beati putantur, nec ta- 
* men exiſſent unquam ſu- 
pra terram : accepiſſent 
autem fama et auditione, 
* effe quoddam numen et 
«© vim deorum, deinde ali- 
* quo tempore, patefactis 
* terre faucibus, ex ils 
* abditis ſedibus evadere 
in hic loca que nos in- 
* colimus, atque exire po- 
* titifſent ©: cum repente 
„ terxam et maria, cœ- 
«& lumque vidiffent ; nubi— 
* um magnitudinem Ven- 
« forumque vim cognoviſ- 


& ſent ; aſpexifſentque fer 


«c 


« lem, ejuſgue tum magni- 


Fr tudinem pulchritudinem- 
*« gue, tum etiam efficien- 
« tiam cognoviſſent, quod 
e is diem efficeret, tota 
« ceo luce diffuſa :- cum 
autem terras nox opacaſ- 
"Ii . tum cœlum totum 

ernerent aſtris diſtin- 
f Gum et ornatum, lunaæ- 
„ que luminum varietatem 
* tum creſcentis tum ſene- 
« ſcentis, eorumque omnium 
% artus 
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bien : 
hommes quieuflent tou 
* jours habite ſous ters 


cc 
cc 
cc 
C6 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
CC. 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


£6 


Ariſtote dit tre; 
Suppoſons diy 


N. 95. 


40 


dans des belles et gran. 
des maiſons, ornéecs in 
ſculptures et de ty 
bleaux, fournies de tout 
ce qui abonde chez ccux 
que l'ont croix heureuz, 

Suppoſons que ſans c. 


jamais ſortis de la, is. 
ſent pourtant enten 
parler des digux; et gu? 
tout d'un coup la tene. 
venant a $'ouvrir, 6 
quittaflent leur fc;ouM/ 
tenebreux pour ven 0 
demeurer avec nous Ml 7 
(Que aa Is, eu 
decouvrant la terre, ! 
mers, le 22 7 En con 
derant VF etendue «dM 9: 
nuss, la violence dei 7: 
vents? En jettant . 
yeux ſur le ſoleil : cn 
obſervant fa grandeur 
{a beaute, l'effuſion dM 7: 
a lumiere qui eclarg 7: 
tout? Et quand la nu 
auroit obſcurci la terre 
que diroient-ils en c 
templant le cicl tag 
parſeme d' aſtres dit 7: 
rens? En remarquanl 
les varietes ſuprenante 
de la lune, ſon croilſlant 
ſon decours ? En obſer 
vant enfin le lever et! 
„ couch #:; 
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* orfus ef occaſus, atque 
in omni aternitate rates 
« immmutavileſque curſus : 
„ cum. viaerent, pro- 
« fefto et eſſe deos, et hac 
tanta opera dæorum efje 
H arbitrarentur.“ 


n. 96, Atque hac qui- 


vm ule, Nos autem te- 
nebras cogitemus tantas, 
quante quondam eruptione 
Etlnaorum ignium finitt- 
mas regiones. 9bſcuraviſſe 
dieuntur, ut per biduum 


nemo hominem homo agno- 


ſeeret >» cum autem tertio 
die fol 1lluxiſſet, tum ut 
revixifje ſibi viterentur. 
Puod ſi hoc idem ex ter- 
nis tenebris contingeret, ut 
ſabito lucem ajpiceremis : 
quxnam ſpecies cœli vide- 
retur ! Sed afſiduitate quo- 
diana, et conſuetudine o- 
culorum, aſſueſcunt animi ; 
neque admirantur, neque 
requirunt ration carum 
rerum, quas ſemper vi- 
dent + proinde quaſi novi- 
tas nos magts, quam ma- 
gnitudo rerum debeat ad 
exquirendas caufas excita- 
re. 


n. 97. Ouis enim hunc 


Peminem dixerit, qui, cum 


£470. 


* coucher de tous ces 
<* aſtres, et la regularite 
inv iolable de leurs mou- 
„ vemens: pourroient- -ils 
*© douter qu'ii n'y cùt en 


Lal 


effet des dieux, et que 


« ce ne fat là leur ou— 


6 99 


Vrage : 


n. 96. Ainſi parle Ari- 


ſtote. Figurons- nous pa- 


reillement d' epaifles tene-. 


bres, ſemblables a celle 
dont le mont Atna, a 
Pirruption de ſes flames, 


couvrit tellement les en- 


virons, que Pon fut deux 
jours, 


tre le ſoleil, on ſe croioit 
reſſuſcitè. 
ons d'une eternele nuit, 
et qu'il nous arrivat de 
voir la lumiere pour la 


premiere fois: que le ci- 


el nous parottroit beau! 
Mais, 


ſommes faits à le voir, nos 


eſprits n'en ſont plus fra- 


pes, et ne s'embaraſſent 
point de rechercher les 


principes de ce que nous 


avons toujours devant les 
yeux. Comme ſi c*etoit- 
la nouveaute plutòt que 


la grandeur des choſes, 
qui dut exciter notre cu- 


rioſitè. 
n. 97. Eſt- ce Ang! etre 


homme, que d'attribuer, 
NON: 


dit-on, ſans pou-- 
voir ſe connoitre ; et que le 
troitieme voiant reparoi- 


— 
— 


Si nous ſorti- 


parce que nous 
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tam certos cel matt, tam 
ratos aſtrorum ordines, 
tamque omnia inter ſe con- 
nexa et apta viderit, ne- 
get in his ullam ineſſe ra- 
tionem, eaque caſu ſieri di- 
cat, que quanto conſilio ge- 
rantur, nulio conſilio aſſe- 
gui poſſumus ? An cum ma- 
chinatione quadam movert 
aliquid videmus, ut ſfha- 
ram, ut horas, ut alia 
permulta; non dubitamus 
quin illa obera fint ratio- 
nig: cum autem impetum 
cli admirabili cum celeri— 
tate moveri vertique vi- 
deamus, conſtantiſſime con- 
ficientem viciſſitudines an- 
niverſarias cum ſumma ſa- 
lute et conſervatione rerum 


emnium ; dubitamus, quiz 
ea non folum ratione ant, 
fed etiam excellenti divina- 
gue ratione ? 
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non à une cauſe intel. 
gente, mais au hazard 
les mouvemens du ciel 
certains, le cours des af. 
tres fi. regalier, toute 
choſes fi bien lièes enſem- 
ble, ſi bien proportion. 
nees, et conduites aver 
tant de raiſon, que notre 
raiſon s'y perd cle-meme! 
Quand nous voions des 
machines qui fe mc 
vent artificicllement, une 
ſphere, une horloge, et 
autres ſemblables; nous 
ne doutons pas que ['l: 
prit n'ait eu part a ce tra- 
vail, Douterons - nous 
que le monde ſoit dirige, 
Je ne dis pas ſimplement 
par une intelligence, mai 
par une excellente, par 
une divine intelligence, 
quand nous voions le ciel 
{c mouvoir avec une pro- 
digieuſe viteſſe, et faire 
fucceder annuellement ]. 
une a Pautre les diverſes 
ſaiſons, qui vivifient, qu 
conſervent tout? 


171717 CTOLEN:TS; 
In reading this tranſlation, which is M. I Abbe 
d'Olivet's, one might think one was reading an or: 


ginal, the whole is ſo eaſy and natural. 


The ener- 


and beauty of the Latin text are faithfully ren- 
dered, without any thing of ſtiffneſs or conſtraint. 
At leaſt it ſo appears to me. The fear of being too 
long will not allow me to enlarge very much: in 17 
remarks, and therefore I ſhall only make here ſome 


flight obſervations. 


Num 


ſet 


Nl 
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tel Num. 15. College. This word in our language 
zard Wſccms to carry with it another idea than that of gym- 
ciel . in Latin, where it uſually ſignifics a place of 
es a: Mbodily exerciſe. | 
oute Ibid. Hotel de ville. JI am fenfible that Forum is 
ſem chus rendered for want of another word that may 
tion. refer to our cuſtoms. But may not forum here ſig- 
arernify a court of juſtice, a place for holding of pub- 
r otre lic aſſemblies, and where conſcquently a certain or- 
me Mir and ſubordination are requiſite to be obſerved? 
des Ibid. Pour commander ef pour gouverner. Theſe 
neu- two words ſignify very ncar the ſame thing. The 
une Latin implies ſomewhat more, #//e aliquem intelligat, 
„ Mc! profit, et cui parcatur ; That there is one 
100M © who governs, and is obeyed,” For one may com- 
Vel. mand, and not be obeyed. 
tra- Ibid. Depuis un tems infni. To give the proof 
cus WM here brought its full beauty, inſtead of the expreſſion 
ige, BI uſed by the tranſlator, I think we may ſay, Depuis 
ent une 2fernite ; and the rather, as the Latin terms 
na ſeem to me to admit of it, Immenſa et infinita vetu- 
par Wl tas. | . bs] 
ce, Num. 94. Qui n'ont point de ſens. This expreſſion 
ciel WM is ambiguous, and nay ſignify either the /en/es, as the 
ro- fight, hearing, &c. or the judgment, Would it not 
ire chere fore be clearer to ſay, Qui n'ont point de ſentiment? 
. Ibid, Voltiger temerairement., I ſhould not have 
is Wl thought that this word in French could have ſignifi- 
ui ed by chance, as temere does in Latin. 
Num. 97. Et ſi bien proportionnees, I do not find 


fully anfwers to the original. For aptus, beſides its 
uſual ſignification, which the tranſlator ſeems to 
have followed, has another more curious and deli- 
cate, which is the ſame with conjunctus, alligatus ; 
as, Fulgentem gladium è lacunari, ſeta equina aftum, 
demitti juffit, Cic. Non ſane 5; tabilis eft quidem af ta 
0-8 f:dentibu} fis tuna, Cic. Now in this place aptus has 
Wl certainly the laſt ſignification. Tamgrue cmnia inter ſe 
by cnnexa et , ta. Ihe tranſlator has referred theſe 

| Ls words. 


1 


fault with this tranſlation, but I queſtion whether it 
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words to the two preceding clauſes, whereas they 
have reſpect to all the other motions of the heaven 
in general. 

Conduites avec tant de raiſon, que notre raiſon «) 
perd elle-m?me, This tranſlation is extremely hapyy, 
It gives the full force of the Latin expreſſion, and 
is by no means inferior to it in beauty, Pug quan: 
to conſilio gerantur, nullo conſilio afſequi Zus. 

Nothing can be more uſeful to youth towards mz 
king them learn the rules and beautics of the French 
tongue, than to let them tranſlate fach paſſagcs 
theſe, and then to compare their tranſlations, with 
ſuch as have been made by great maſters already e 
tant, adding the reflections neceſſary. This excrciſe 
is very eaſy in a private education, and not altoge. 
ther impracticable in ſchools. For this ſort of trank 
lations being but ſeldom propeſed, and taken from 
different authors, the ſcholars cannot eafily have all 
the books; nor at the ſame time always guefs ironll | 
what author the paſſages are taken. Þ-/ides, the ſcho. Ig 
lars in their clafles may be ſometimes made to tran ., 
late off hand ſuch paſſages as theſe, cither by ſpeech / 
or in writing, and ſuch time allotted for this pur- 
poſe, as would otherwiſe have been taken up in cor. 
recting their themes, which will be very near the 
ſame, and of infinite advantage to them. 

It would be no leſs ſerviceable to read to them 
certain pafſages, which have been ill tranſlated, and 
to oblige them to paſs a judgment upon them, to 
point out their faults, and, if it could convenienth 
be done, correct them at the fame time, 

J ſhall content myſelf with giving one example. 
Tis the paſſage of Tully in his Brutus, where he 
ſpeaks of Cæſar's commentaries. i Tum Brutus : 
Orationes quidem ejus { Ceſaris ) mihi vehementer gr. 
bantur ; complures autem legi, Atque etiam commen- 
tarios quoſdam ſcripfit rerum fuarum, walde quiden, 
inquam, probandos : nudi enim ſunt,” refti et venuſit, 
omni ornatu orationis, tanquam veſte, detracto. by 

; „% 


In Bruto, five de clar. orator, n. 262, 
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m voluit alios habere parata, unde ſuumerent qui vel- 
Tit /cribere hifloriam ; ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit, 
i volent illa calamiſtris inurere : ſanos quidem homi- 
es a ſcribendo deterruit. Nihil enim t in hiſtoria, 

ura et illuſtri brevitate dulcius, | 
M. d'Ablancourt has thus tranſlated this paſſage, 
his preface to Cæſar's commentaries : {/ a laiſ}e, 
it Brutus, des commentaires qui ne Je peuvent aſſeæ 
imer. Ils font ecrits ſans fard et ſans artifice, et 
brouilles de tout ornement, comme d'un voile. Mais 
Iii les ait faits plut&t pour ſervir de memiires, 
ue pour tenir licu d hiſtoire; cela ne peut ſurprendre 
ue les petits eſprits, qui les voudront peigner et aju- 
er; car par Id il a fait tomber la plume de mains & 
as les honnetes gens, qui voudraent [entreprendre, 
100 There are ſeveral defects in this tranflation, and 
W ne miſtakes in the ſenſe of the original, which 


* ſcholars as are ſomewhat advanced in learning, 
* nd already verſed in Latin, will eaſily perceive. 

ul Nudi ſunt, recti, et venuſti, in my opinion are not 
* ſly rendered by the words, Its Jont ecrits fans fard 
mY Job a,*ifice, which do not thew that the ſimplici- 
= 7 expreſſed by the two firſt words, audi, recti, had 


it a great deal of grace and clegance, venu/t:, 

the But the tranſlator has not at all underſtood the 
ords, Omni ornatu orationis, tanquam veſte, detra- 
%, which are notwithitanding one of the chief 


em WEE ; n * 

* eauties in this paſſage ; Depouillés de tout ornement 
ne dun voile. Was ornament ever compared to 
uh yell? The deſign of a vell is to hide, cover, and 


bnceal ; and ornament, which is in a manner the 
thing of a diſcourſe, ſerves on the other hand to 
tit off, and diſplay its beauty. The ſenſe of this 
age therefore is, that Cæſar's commentaries are 
rote in a plain natural ſtyle, and at the ſame time 
e full of grace and clegance, though void of all 


1Nh* 

„„, ment and dreſs, | 

„l ne pour jurprondre que les petits ritt, Ge. 
re again we have not the meaning of the Latin, 


lum Ineptis 
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Ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit. The deſign of Caſa 


in writing his commentaries, was only to ſupph 
memoirs of materials to fuch as ſhould underti 
to draw up the hiſtory of them in form. In this 
ſays Brutus, he may perhaps have pleaſed men of 
low genius, who would not ſcruple to disfigure the 
natural graces of his work, by the flouruhes and 
garb they {honid add to it. 

I fear the expreſſion, A tous les honnetes gens, is 
not rs here, fangs fade n homines 4 ſeribend) d 
terruit. In ſpeak: king or compoſitions and picces of 
wit, we have nothing to do with mens hone/!y, bu 
their /enſe and unde -rflanding. 

Criticiſm of this _ propoſed. with modeſt 
and fo as to begin by making the pupils ſpeak thei 
thoughts firſt, would 5 in my opinion, Not onh 
uſeful in teaching them the language, but Iikevik 
in forming their judgments, 


| 

b FOURTH. 

| 
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T 

W HEN the pupils are capable of - produc © 
ſomething of themſelves, they ſhould be py tl 

upon compoſing i in French, and made to begin wil > 
what is moſt eafy and beſt ſuited to their capacitits { 
as fables and ſtories. They muſt likewiſe bc carl © 
accuſtomed to the epiſtolary ſtyle, as it is of unive th 
ſal uſe to all ages and conditions, and yet few im 
fee ſucceed in it, though its principal ornament 1s th 
plain and natural air, "which one ſhould think . E 


extremely eaſy. And here we muſt not omit! 
different addreis, which is required to be paid 
the different rank and quality of the perſons | 
whom we write; which is what they may cafily 
taught, even by a perſon who has had no great® 
perience in that way himſclf. | 
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To theſe firſt compoſitions ſhould ſucceed com- 


q mon places, deſcriptions, little diflertations, ſhort 
MF jpceches, and other matters of a like nature. And 
WY thoſe ſhould always be taken from ſome good author, 
WM which ſhould then be read to them, and laid before 
u hem as a pattern, I ſhall give ſeveral inſtances, 

* But one of the moſt uſeful exerciſes for youth, 
which likewiſe takes in both the kinds of writing I 
„ have been ſpeaking of, namely, tranflation and com- 
„ poſition, is to lay before them certain ſelect pailages 
„oo of Greek or Latin authors, not to be barely 
dul tranſlated, where the tranſlator is confined to the 
thoughts of his author, but to be turned in their 
don way, by allowing them the liberty of adding or 
mY retrenching whatever they ſhall think fit. For in- 
on fiance ; the life of Agricola, by Tacitus his ſon- in- 
ba, is one of the moſt excellent remains we have 
of antiquity for the livelineſs of the expreſſion, the 
beauty of the thoughts, aud the nobleneſs of the 
ſentiments; and I queſtion whether any other piece 
whatſoever is more capable of forming a wile magi- 
ſtrate, a governor of a province, or a great ſtateſ- 
man. And to this I would gladly join Tully's ad- 
mirable letter to his brother Quintus. I have uſu- 

_ ally put good ſcholars, when they have paſſed 

be pi rough their rhetoric, upon writing the life of A- 

iy ericola in French, at their leiſure hours, and preſ- 

(cite ſed them to introduce into it all the beauties of the 

ww original, but to make them their own, by giving 

ive bem a proper turn, and endeavour if they could to 
cv ſy prove upon Tacitus. And I have ſeen ſome of 
nr hem ſucceed in fo ſurpriſing a manner, that I am 

\ perſuaded the greateſt maſters of our language would 

„ have been well pleaſed with their performances. 
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CHAP: HU. 


Of ftudying the GREEK Tongue. 


1 SHALL reduce what I have to ſay upon the 

ſtudy of the Greek tongue to two articles, The 
Arſt ſhall ſhew the uſefulneſs and neceflity of it; 
And the ſecond ſhall treat of the method to be oh. 
ſerved in teaching or learning it. I did defign 
to have added a third upon the reading of Ho- 
mer: But as that article will be of ſome extent, ! 
judged it would be more convenient to transfer it 
to the end of this firſt volume. 


AB TICLE THE FIRST. 
The Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of fludying the GREEK 


Tongue, 


THE univerſity of Paris has had ſo great a ſhare 

in the reſtoration of learning in the Welt, and 
particularly that of the Greek tongue, that it can- 
not ſuffer the ſtudy of it to decay or be laid aſide, 
without giving up what hitherto has been one of the 
moſt ſolid foundations of its reputation, 

The univerſity, we know, was an aſylum to ſeve. 
ral of thoſe learned men, who upon the ruin of the 
empire of the Eaſt came over into Italy and France, 
and ſhe knew how to make an advantageous uſe of 
them. Under ſuch able maſters were formed thoſe 
great men, whoſe names will ever be reſpected in the 
republic of letters, and whoſe works ſtill do ſo much 
honour to France; I mean Eraſmus, Geſner, Bu- 
dæus, the Stephens, and ſo many others. With 
what immenſe treaſures have theſe laſt enriched Eu- 
rope? Budzus in particular communicated the taſte 


of Greek learning to the French nation, which hs ile, 
had received from his maſter Laſcaris, who 1 4 t 


the Greek Tongue. +. 


been employed by Laurentius de Medicis in erecting 
the famous library of Florence, It was at the ſoli- 
citation of the maſter and ſcholar that Francis I. 


Fontainebleau, and of founding the royal college at 


contributed to the flouriſhing of the Greek tongue 
amongit us, as well as the other learned languages, 
and all the ſciences in general. | 
'Tis aſtoniſhing to conſider with what cafe and 
elerity the taſte of learning ſpread itſelf over all 
France, As the univerſity of Paris was then almoſt 
he oaly ſchool of the kingdom, and the magiſtrates 
ad all their education there, they ſoon contracted 
love and value for the Greek tongue; and every 
ne ſtrove who ſhould moſt ſucceed and excel in it. 
E K 
became univerſal ; and the progreſs ſwift, and al- 
nolt incredible, Twas ſurpriting to ſee young gen- 
emen of quality, in their early years, which are 
ſually ſpent in the purſuit of pleaſures, entirely gi- 
an- Nen up to the reading of the moſt difficult Greek 
de, Huthors, and often without allowing themſelves even 
the ny hours for recreation. | | | 
I cannot avoid repeating here what I have read in 
ve · Ne manuſcript. memoirs, which the late premier pre- 
thedent de Meſmes was fo kind as to communicate to 
nce,We. Henry de Meſmes, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
e ol his anceſtors, gives an account of his ſtudies in 
hoſe 
1 the 
much 
Bye 
With 
Eu- 
taſte 
-h he 


are 
ind 


ſterity an idea of his education. I hope I ſhall 
excuſed for this digreſſion, as it is by no means 
reign to my ſubject. 75 

My father, ſays he, gave me for a preceptor 
John Maludan of Limoges, a ſcholar of the learn- 
ed Daurat, who was Tre the innocence of his: 
life, and fuitable age, to preſide over the conduct 
of my youth, till ſuch time as I ſhould be of age 


Wvances in his ſtudies by his incredible labour 
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laid the deſign of framing a library in his palace of 


Paris, And theſe two foundations have principally 
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The ſtudy of it was judged to be honourable, and 


work which he drew up with a view to give his 


0 govern myſelf, as he did. For he made ſuch 
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* and pains, that he always got as far before me, a; 
* was requiſite for my inſtruction, and never quit. 
* ted his charge, till I entered upon employment, 
With him and my younger brother John James 
* de Meſmes, I was ſent to the college de Bourgogne 
in 1542, and was put into the third claſs, and 
there I ſpent almoſt a year in the firſt, My fi- 
ther ſaid he had two motives for thus ſending me 
* to the college; the one was the chearful and in- 
% nocent converſation of the boys; and the other 
„was the diſcipline of the ſchool, that we might 
„ be weaned from the fondneſs which had been 
«<< thewn us at home, and cleanſed as it were in freſh 
„water. Thoſe eighteen months I paſſed at the col. 
lege were I find of very great ſervice to me. [ 
* learnt to repeat, diſpute, and ſpeak in public; | 
became acquainted with ſeveral very worthy per- 
„ fons, who are ſome of them now alive, I learnt 
the frugality of the ſcholaſtic life, and how to 
portion out my time to advantage; fo that when 
«« I went from thence I repeated in public abundance 
* of Latin, and two thouſand Greek verſes, made 
according to my years; and could repeat Homer 
* by heart from the one end to the other. By this 
means I was afterwards well received by the prin- in 
** cipal men of that time; and my preceptor would 
* ſometimes carry me to viſit Lazarus Batfus, Ti- 
„ ſanus, Strazellius, Caſtellanus, and Danefius, to 
„my honour and improvement in learning. I 
* 1545, I was ſent to Touloufe, with my preceptoßer 
and brother, to ſtudy the law, under the tuition 
of an old grey-haired gentleman, who had travel 
led much. We were pupils three years undead 
« ſuch ſtrict rules and laborious ſtudies, as few peo 
« ple would care to comply with. We got up! 
four, and having ſaid our prayers, we began ou 
« ſtudics at five, with our great books under ov! 
% arms, and our inkhorns and candleſticks in ou 
*« hands. We attended all the lectures till te + 
«© o'clock without intermiſſion; then we we 
| £6 ({{QAcT oc; 


2 


at I! 


ex 


the Greek Tongue, T2 5 


r qinner, after having haſtily collated for one half 8 
hour what we had writ down, After dinner, by 


„way of diverſion, we read Sophocles, or Ariſto- 
* phanes, or Euripides, and ſometimes Demoſthenes, 
« Tully, Virgil, and Horace. At one o'clock to 
our ſtudies again; at five we returned home, to re- 
« peat and turn to the places quoted in our books, 
« till after fix. Then we ſupped, and read ſome- 
„what in Greek or Latin. On feaſt days we heard 


„ maſs and veſpers; and the reſt of the day were 


„allowed a little muſic and walking. Sometimes 
« we went to dine with our friends, who invited us 


much oftner than we were allowed to go. The 


© reſt of the day we ſpent in reading, and had or- 
„ dinarily with us Hadrianus Turnebus, Dionyſius. 
* [,3mbinus, and other learned men of that time.“ 

I thought proper to inſert here this valuable frag- 
ment entire, not as a pattern for youth to imitate ; 
dur age, enervated by pleaſures. and luxury, not be- 
ing any longer capable of ſo manly and vigorous an 
education, but that I might exhort them to follow it. 
at leaſt at a diſtance, to enure themſelves to labour be- 
times, to make ſome advantage of their early years, to 
ſet a value upon the friendſhip of men of learning, 
and not to look upon the time as loſt, which is ſpent. 
upon Greek authors, but to be fuliy perſuaded that by 
uch ſtudies they may be enabled to do honour to their 
country, to fill the higheſt poſts with credit and repu- 
lation, and to revive thoſe noble ſentiments. k of ge- 
feroſity and diſintereſtedneſs, which are pow {carce- 
beard of but in books, and ancient hiſtory. 

They were ſenſible in thoſe times that whatever- 
bad a tendency towards carrying the ſciences to per- 
Kton, contributed alſo to the ſplendor and glory of 
ve ſtate; and that no one could be truly learned: 
thout a thorough knowledge of the Greek tongue. 

L 3 And 

The ſame manuſeript relates a noble action of this Henry 
& Meſmes, who refuied a conſiderable place offered him hy- 
te King, and by that generous refuſal kept the perſon in it, 


FM had till then poſſeſſed it, and towards whom the King had! 
Mccived ome. diſbhke. 
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And indeed how was it that the Romans came 9 
22 all the arts, and the Latin tongue itſelf, to 9 70 
ction they had attained in the age of Aug uſtus 

180 by that means to procure a no leſs ſolid and la ſting 
glory to their empire, than they had gained by their 
conqueſts, but by the ſtudy of the Greek tongue! 
Terence was the firſt who attempted to introduce 


every grace and delicacy into the Roman language, of 
which till then had lain rough and barbarous a 
he ſucceeded ſo well in the comedies he wrote, which|Mor 
were all copied after the Greek poet Menander, hui 
they were judged to be compofitions worthy of Liſa 
hus and Scipio, who were then 1a the hi cheſt rcpu-Whto 
tation for wit and politeneſs, and aſcribed to then 
by the public. In my opinion we may fix the rico 
of the good taſte among the Romans to this epochi,Man 
who began to be aſhamed of the approbation the 
had given the coarſe performances of Ennius and ed 
Pacuvius ], and of 5 too great patience vit 
which they had heard the forry jokes of Plautus. Nui 

Twas very near the ſame time m that three ep Bia 
ties from Athens to Rome, upon public buſine f 
raiſed fo great an admiration of their eloquence, nM 
inſpired the Roman youth with ſo great a deſire f 
knowledge, that every other pleaſure and. exercil ſh: 
were in a manner ſuſpended, and ſtudy became theWo®! 


reigning paſſion. It was carried fo far, that Cato th dhe 
cenſor began to fear, leſt the Roman youth ſhould"! 
turn their whole application that way, and gr 
the glery of arms and adtion for the honour of kn 
ledge and eloquence. But Plutarch immediately addi 
that experience ſoon taught them the contrary, aut 

that the city of Rome was never ſo flouriſhing, noanc 
its empire ſo great, as when learning and the ſcl 
ences were had in honour and credit. 1 


At noſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros ot 
Laudavere ſales, nimium patienter utrumque; ® 
Ne dicam ſiulte, mirati. Horat. de Art. Poet * 
1 on eee Critolaus, et Diogenes. Lib. 2. de on 
f ulis 
NB. 155, TS, 


the Greek Tongue. I27. 


The interval from hence to Tully, which was a- 
bout fourſcore years, ſerved to ripen, as 4 may ſay, 
the ſpirit of the Romans, by the ſerious application 
they gave to the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, and en- 
ed them to produce that fruitful harveſt of excel- 
ſent writings in every kind, which has enriched. all 


aceMlſucceeding ages. Greece was then the utual ſchool 
oe Nof the greateſt geniuſes of Rome, who tirove to ar- 
rive at perfection in arts, and preſerved its reputati- 
con for ſome time under the Emperors. Though 
hi{MCiccro had gaincd univerſal applauſe by his firſt o- 


rations, he found that ſomething was {till wanting 
to compleat his cloquence 3 and though already a 
famous orator at Rome, he was not aſhamed to be- 


rie come again the diſciple of the Grecian rhetoricians. 
band philoſophers, under whom. he had. ſtudied in 
heyMbis youth. n Athens, which till hen had been look- 
andMed upon as the ſeat of ſcience, and the capital of the 
vicdMvhole world for eloquence, ſaw at the ſame time 


. With grief and admiration, that this young Roman 
pu- vas going o by a new kind of conqueſt to raviſh 
xc, rom them the remains of their ancient glory, and. 


to enrich Italy with the ſpoils of Greece. | 
The caſe will be the ſame in all ages. Whoeyer 
ci hall aſpire to the reputation of being learned, will be 
obliged to travel, as I may fay, a long time among 


will be, the ſource of good taſte. Tis from thence 


we will take it from the original, Eloquence, poe- 
, we hiſtory, philoſophy, and phyſics, were all form 
andſed, and moſt of them carried to perfection in Greece; 
and *tis thither we muſt go in our ſcarch after them. 
There is but one thing to be objected to what I 
have urged, which is, that the advantage we have of 
| tranſla-. 
* Plut. in the life of Cicero. 5 
Cæſar ſaid of Tull, Non folam principem atque invento- 
rem copiæ fuiſſe, fed etiam bene meritum de populi Romani 
nomine et dignitate. Quo enim une vincebamur a vita Græ 
aa, adds Brutus, id aut ereptum illis eſt, aut certè nobis cum 
Wis communicaium. Brut. n. 254. 


the Greeks, Greece has always been, and always 


re muſt derive every bra h of. our knowiedge, if 
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tranſlations enables us to diſpenſe with the originals 
But I do not think this anſwer can ſatisfy any re. 
ſonable man. * | 
For firſt,. as to taſte, there is no verſion, at leaf 
no Latin one, that gives all the graces and delicacy 
of the Greek authors. Nor indeed is it poflible, e- 
ſpecially in a long work, that a tranſlator ſhould 
transfuſe all the beauties of his author into his own 
performance; and thus we conſtantly find abun- 
dance of beautiful thoughts languid, maimed, and 
disfigured in works of this nature. Such copies, 
void of all life and fpirit, are no more like their 0- 
riginals, than a ſkeleton is like a living man. 
Homer himſelf, who is ſo judicious, harmonious, 
and ſublime, becomes childiſh, infipid, and inſup- 
portably low, when turned tnto Latin word for 
word, as p St, Jerom has rightly obſerved, We 
need but open the book to be convinced of it; and 
J ſhall give but one or two inſtances. 
Longinus, in his treatife of the ſublime, to ſhew 
how much the poet, in deſcribing the character of 
an hero, is an hero himſelf, produces the paſſage of 
the Iliad, where Ajax, in deſpair of ſignalizing bis 
courage amidſt the thick darkneſs, which on a ſud- 
den had overſpread the whole army of the Greeks, 
cries out for day, that at leaſt he might die in 2 
manner becoming the greatneſs of his mind. 
EZ u Talp, drag ov puoas vr” nepor Vier AN. 
TIoinoov d' aibpny, Joc J“ optaruororw idtobai, 
Zy Jt pat: & oatoooy, ext vu Tor tj“) via: 
| Tord of earth and air, 
Oh King! oh Father! hear my humble pray'r : 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reſtore ; 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more : 


P Quad fi cui non videatur lingua gratiam interpretatione 
mutari, Homerum ad verbum exprimat in Latinum. Plus ali- 
quid dicam: eundem in ſua lingua proſæ verbis interpretetur- 
Videbit ordinem 1idiculum, et pottam eloquentiſſimum viz lo- 
quentem, S. Hieren. Præfat. Chronic. 

+ Iliad. lib, xvil. ver. 645, 
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rr 


f Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey, 
But let us periſh in the face of day. Popx. 


Tupiter pater, ſed tu libera à caligine filios Achivo- 
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Lea um, facque ſerenitatem, daque oculis videre : inque I 
CAC} Muc etiam perde (nos ) quandoquidem tibi placuit ita. 1 
le, „o we find ourſelves much affected by this verſion ? 1 
ould rnat of M. Deſpreaux is far different; 1 


own 
bun. NCrand Dieu, chaſſe la nuit qui nous couvre les yeux, jt 
and t combats contre nous a la clarte des cieux. { 


And yet here the laſt verſe does not give all the 
beauty and force of the Greek, Ex 9 gau y oxeooov. It 
does not fay, Fight againſt us, but deſiroy us, if it be 
ous, {your pleaſure, provided it be in open day. Ajax was 
ſup. {Woot afraid of dying, provided he could die in a glo- 
for MWrious manner, in lignalizing himfelt by ſome great 
We action. 
and The ſame Longinus, among other inſtances of the 

ſublime, in which, as he obſerves, Homer principal- 
ww y excelled, quotes this paſſage of the Iliad, r where 
of ¶ the poet deſcribes the battle of the Gods. 


pics, 
ir o- 
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of L'enfer s'emeut au bruit de Neptune en furie. 

bis Pluton ſort de fon tröne, il palit, il $'ecrie : 

a Il a peur que ce Dieu, dans cet affreux ſcjour, , 

ks, D'un coup de ſon trident ne fafle entrer le jour, 

&, Et par le centre ouvert de la terre ebranlée, 5 
Ne faſſe voir du ſtyx la rive defolée: ; 


Ne decouvre aux vivans cet empire odieux, 
Abhorré des mortels, et craint meme des dieux. 


I queſtion whether Homer himſelf would diſap- 
prove of verſes fo harmonious and grand, But what 
would he think of the following tranſlation, which 
notwithſtanding is very exact ? 


Timuit vero ſubtus rex inferorum Pluto. 
Territus autem ex throno defiluit, et clamavit, ne 
ei deſuper 
Terram reſcinderet Neptunus quaffator terræ, 
Domus 


e Lib, xx. ver. 61. See page 333. 
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Domus autem (ipſius) mortalibus et immortaliby 
apparerent, | 


Horrendz, ſqualidz, quaſque horrent dii ctian, 


Would one think it was the ſame man that wu 
ſpeaking, and that Homer could be fo different from 
himſelf ? Would Longinus, upon reading this ver. 
ſion, have cried out in the manner he has done} 
“ Sce, my dear Terentianus, earth opened to its 

centre, hell ready to diſcloſe itſelf, and the whol 
machine of the world upon the point of being o- 
verturned and deſtroyed ; to ſhew that in this 
combat heaven and hell, things mortal and im- 
mortal, were all engaged as well as the gods, and 
nature itſelf in danger.“ | 
Loet us now take a view of ſome plainer paſſage in 
proſe, where the Latin does not expreſs the Greek as 
it ſhould do. St. Chryſoſtom, in one of his homilics 

to the people of Antioch, obſerves, that it is the pe- 

culiar effect of God's goodneſs, to annex certain plea- 

ſures to neceſſity and toil, which often the rich can- 
not purchaſe with all their ſilver and gold. After 
having mentioned eating and drinking, which are 
moſt grateful to the hungry and thirſty, he goes on, 
A rich man ſtretched upon a bed of down, {hall 
*« feek for reſt, but in vain; fleep ſeems to fly from 
*« him, and refuſes to cloſe his eye-lids in the ſtilleſt 
* night, Whereas the poor, who has laboured all the 
% day, no ſooner throws his wearied limbs upon the 
bed, than he ſinks into a ſweet and gentle ſleep; 2 
* ſleep that's ſound and uninterrupted, the juſt re- 
* compence of his long toil ;” db, 3 nv, $ er bv 
vor id bal. Theſe words are thus tranflated in the La- 
tin, Integrum, et ſuavem, et lepitimum ſamnum ſuſcif it, 
I know not whether I am in the wrong, but in my 0- 
pinion there isa great beauty and a peculiar energy in 
the word 4tpooc, which is not eafily to be expreſſed in 
our language. It ſignifies, Denſus, ſtipatus, acerva- 
un congeſtus, derepente et uno velut ictu totus nk 
. g 


16 
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«c 
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* Hom. 2. ad pop. Antioch. 
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ſhe poor man's ſleep does not come flowly on, nor 
„ad in need of art and machines to procure it: 
iby St. Chryſoſtom's term for the rich, v, arxavofue- 
„ "tis ſpeedy, cloſe and compact, and, as we fay, 
a of a piece, There's no time loſt for it, all is 
mployed. Cares, uncaſineſſes, and indigeſtion di- 


W A di 
* rb him not a moment. Now does the word inte- 
1 0 | „ * . 
er, which the Latin verſion has inſtead of denſus, 
ver. - | 
be batus, give the ſenſe of the Greek, or expreſs the 


eauty of the thought? 

Bat though we ſhould confine ourſclves only to 
its related by the ancients, and thoughts barely 
endered with fidelity and exactneſs, are we ſure of 
lways meeting with this advantage in the tranſlati- 
ns ? To how great abſurditics ſhould we be expo- 


and S 

ed, were we to quote the Greek authors, upon the 
in Nredit of the moſt conſiderable printers or tranſlators? 
There are numberleſs miſtakes of the preſs, which 


very flight acquaintance wich the Greek tongue 
rould ſoon enable us to correct. t A tranſlation of 
Elian, in a paſſage of his Variz Hiſtoriæ, where he 
drawing the character of the moſt eminent men 
n Greece, makes him ſay, that they were all great 
ars; Omaium Gracorum clariſſimi praſtantiſſimique 
iri per totam vitam inextrema MENDACITATE ver- 
ol ett /unt. Where we ſhould read mendicitate, weres- 
u. v Another verſion makes Ariſtotle ſay, that the 
et MWunners of the father and mother are a rule of 
he hyſiognomy whereby to judge of their children. 
uidam autem ex moribus a parentibus, &c, forex mori- 
Ms apparentibus, Ex Tov eripaivopivay p What ſenſe 
n we put upon this paſſage in Plato's dialogue, call'd 
0! x Muſa MINIME afffatos ipſa facit. Per hos 
INIME aftatos alii afflantur. Boni poetæ non ex ar- 
e, ed MINIME ati 5 7s poemata dicunt. The 


it. 
o- Preek word sg, which fignifies numine afflatus, 
in ſhews 
in 


4. FA Baſil. an. 1555. p. 41. 
; * Ariſt. de pheſ. ed. Paris 1629. p. 1169. 
25. Edit. Lat. Baſil. An. 1561. 0 
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ſhews that the compoſitor had numine in his copy 
for which he has thrice put minime. 

The knowledge of the Greek ſyntax would yr, 
vent other faults, This verſe in Homer, * aug 
* Moo "A yI1Xav Ach, xo, 18 thus tranſlated in th 
Latin, Sed ego Yrecabor Achillem deponere iram, Ye 
it is certain, ARX. is not governed by ie 
which always requires an accuſative, but relates 
acrbewey x At £80 „ ropo te, ut in pratiam / 
chillis dimittas iram'; or rather, ut iram contra 
ehiilem tuam dimittas, 

But theſe faults are too nice; ; we may find fill 
groſſer. What y F. Vavailour the Jeſuit charges 
3 his friend F. Rapin of the ſame ſociety is ſcarce 

redible. The EDT; in hig z reflections upon A 
ritotle s Poetry, tells us this frory concerning Ho 

er. Speaking of a piſiage in the firſt book © 
the Iliad. Twas from this original, ſays he, that 
0 Enphr anor of old formed his idea for Paintin 
* the image of Jupiter. For, to ſucceed the be 
« ter in it, he went to Athens to conſult a profel 
ſor, who read Homer to his ſcholars, and upo 
the deſcription of a Jupiter with black brows, 4 
front covered with clouds; and an head fur 
rounded with all that is moſt terribly majeſtic, 
the painter drew a picture, which was afterwards 
the admiration of his age, as writes Appian the 
grammarian.” a Euſtathius, from whom this 
ſtory is taken, ſays that the painter left the profeh 
ſor, full of the idea which the explication of this 
paſſage of Homer had raiſed in his mind, and in 
mediately traced out the image of Jupiter, Kai an 
a e fut, Et egreſſus pinxit. Inſtcad of this, F. Ra 
pin changes the participle 2:3» into the proper name 
Appion, and explains yu by ſcrip/it, This mi 
ſtake has been corrected in a later edition. 


4 
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Y In his remarks upon F. Rapin's refleions 
* Art. 28. 


5 Euftath. } in Hom. tom. 1. fol. 145. 
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cannot imagine why proper names ſhould be ſo 
frequently miſuſed by interpreters. The two fol- 
wing verſes of Heſiod, quoted by Plutarch in the 
ninth book of his table talk, queſt. r5. 

"Exayvoc & eytvovlo bewigoronor H. 

Atpog Je, üb Je, 5 Alonog ImTwOXApunce 4 

which ſignify to Hellen were born three Sons, all 
tings, adminiſiring juſtice to the people, namely De- 
rus, Xuthus, and #olus a brave horſeman, are thus 
tranſlated by Amiot, 


Les rois des Grecs, Xuthus le Dorien, 
Hippiocharme auſſi Aolen, 


The Kings of the Greeks, Xuthus the Dorian, and 
Hitpiocharmes the #olian ; where we ſee that of the 
three brothers he has made but two, and disfigures 
their names in an aſtoniſhing manner. 

This miſtake puts me in mind of another almoſt 
of the ſame kind, which I remember I have 
ſeen in an old tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus, where 


won the Greek word 39% , which ſigniſies the eighth, is 
's, WM tranſlated as the proper name of a king, who, ac- 
fur cording to the tranſlator, was called Ogdous. 

ſtic M. Boileau, in his remarks upon the critic on 

ard Homer and the ancients, points out abundance of 
tha uch overſights, which his adverſary, though in o- 
thi ther reſpects a very eſtimable writer, had fallen in- 


to, through reading the Greek authors only in the 
Latin tranſlations. | 
And will any one, who has the leaſt regard for 
bis reputation, venture after this upon quoting any 
page from the Greek authors without under- 
1nllanding their language? Or will he not expoſe 
timſelf to adopting the grofleſt miſtakes, if he re- 
lies only upon the tranſlators ? 

This raſhneſs becomes the more dangerous and 
dameable, when the ſubject treated of is a matter 
of religion or doctrine, where often a word, and 
bmctimes even a letter is deciſive, 
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d The learned interpreter, who has tranſlatcd 8. 
Chryſoſtom's homilies upon St. Paul's epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, in explaining the following paflage, 5 
org axxoig uxipois de xnabapo morhnarnic beg rpg tb ev 4e 1 
ac x, A 1 hi Tlokwengevov vaiv, Wont, by taking away 1 
comma, which ſhould be placed after ve, gives it a 
ſenſe directly oppoſite to St. Chryſoſtom's meaning, 
In aliis temporibus, cum NE mundi quidem ſitis, ac- 
ceditis ; in paſchate autem, etiamſi aliquod ſcelus a vs. 
bis fit admiſſum, acceditis : That is, At other 
times, even when you are not clean, you come (to 
* the communion ;) and at Eaſter, though you 
© have committed a confiderable crime, you ven- 
* ture alſo to come,” This is ſcarce ſenſe, and is very 
different from the meaning of the text, which is, 
In aliis temporibus ſæpe, cum mundi fitis NON accedi- 
tis: in Paſchate autem, cum ſcelus a vobis admiſſum 
eſt, acceditis : That is, At other times, though 
you are prepared, you frequently abſtain from 
* communicating ; but at Eaſter you communicate, 
though after the commiſſion of ſome crime.” I 
thus d M. Arnauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, ren- 
ders this paſſage in his book entituled, Traditian d 
Egliſæ fur la penitence et ſur la communion. Ar 
we may learn from this inſtance of what moment il 
is to conſult the originals, and not rely upon thi 
credit of tranſlators, | 

It muſt be owned, (and this reflection alone f 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the neceflity of underſtand 
ing the Greek tongue) that it is impoſſible ſeriouſ 
to enter upon the ſtudy of divinity without the al 
ſiſtance of that language, Can any one defend ti 
truth againſt heretics, without uſing the arm! 
which the Greek fathers furniſh us with againſt them 
May we not find ourſelves abſolutely puzzled with 
paſſage in the New Teſtament, where the mean 
of the vulgate, which is ſometimes doubtful 2 
uncertain, ſtands in need of being fixed by the0 


gl 


> Gentianus Hervetus, 4 Page 180. 
* Homil. 5. in cap. 1. 
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' inal text? In a word, are there not abundance of 
diſfculties, which are not to be got over any other way? 

The word #proxuwiiv, uſed by the fathers of the ſe- 
cond council of Nice, to ſignify the worthip which 


a night be paid to images, is very different from 2«1p*v- 
av which the ſacred and eccletiaſtic authors contine 
g. WM to the ſupreme worthip and homage due only to 
e: God: The firſt of theſe words, I fay, would not have 


induced the biſhops of France and Germany to have 
made ſo violent an oppoſition in the council of Franc- 
fort, if in thoſe ages of ignorance the Greek language 
had been better known, or they could have read the 


en- FF acts of that council of Nice in the original tongue. 
ery It is diſputed among divines, whether during the 
is, firſt ſeven centuries abſolution was immediately gi- 
edi. ven after the confeſſion of ſuch ſins as were ſubject 
ano canonical penance, or not till after the ſatisfaction 


was made, And in this queſtion the caſe of urgent 
neceſſity is excluded. The writers in favour of the 


ſage from the eccleſiaftical hiſtory of Sozomene, where 
according both to the verfions of Chriſtophorſon 
and Valeſius we read, in ſpeaking of the penitentia- 


Ari of the church of Conſtantinople, that after hav- 
nt i ing impoſed penance upon thoſe who had confefl-d, 
th he gave them abſolution, and charged them to per- 


form the penance afterwards. 4b/atvebat confitentes, 


1c % i-/is poenas criminum exatturos, But the Greek 
randMparticiple, which is in the aoriſt, decides the queſti- 
ou, and ſhews that he did not give abſolution, till 
1c iter penance had been performed; *Anixue, rape ogoy 
d this 11+ Sher elonpatauives, dimittebat cum a ſe ipſis meri- 


arme pxnas exegi/ſent. Tis thus the learned father Peta- 


chem dus tranſlates this paſſage, in his notes upon St. E. 
with {Wphanius f, and Valeſius is obliged in his remarks 
canine ſubſtitute the future «#orpatouirys for the aoriſt, 
il anWthout any reaſon brought to authorize the altera- 
he oon. Without knowing the Greek tongue, how 

oinWould we get, over ſuch difficulties as theſe ? 
EK M 2 YL» The 

* Lib. 7. cap. 16. Ad hæreſ. 59. p. 241. 


firſt opinion, amongſt other proofs, produce a paſ- 
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when they were boys, but have retained nothing d 
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The different interpretation of certain Greek word; 
in the decree of the council of Florence for the re. 
union of the Greek and Latin 13 has Occa- 
ſioned likewiſe a very famous diſpute. After menti. 
oning the Pope's prerogatives, and ſaying that he has 
received a full power from Jeſus Chriſt, the coun. 
il adds, Kat” ov Jodæo % tv Toig wpaxiinxorg Iov oixufeevinov Tuvod an 
X ev Jorg ttporg xavoor S1iahautavdlai, The difficulty lies in 
knowing, whether the firſt words ad oy ed reſtraing 
the Pope's power to the limits expreſſed in the coun- 
cils and ſacred canons, as the Greeks underitood 
them, and the church of France ſtill underſtand 
them; or whether they only confirm the Pope's pre- 
rogatives by the authority of the councils and ſacred 
canons ; in ſhort, whether they ſhould be tranſl 
ted, QUEMADMODUM ETIAM in geſtis @cumenict 
rum Conciliorum et in ſacris Canonibus continetur ; 01, 
as f M. de Launoy has tranſlated them, JuxTa r- 
UM MODUM, qui et in geſtis æcumenicorum Concilis 
rum et in ſacris Canonibus continetur. Tis very un- 
becoming a divine to ſtop ſhort in ſuch queſtions u 
theſe, for want of having ſpent ſome time in {tudy- 
ing the Greek tongue. | 

I have been ſomewhat large upon this article, as] 
thought it of very great moment both to maſters and 
ſcholars. The generality of fathers look upon th 
time as abſolutely loſt, which their children are ob 
liged to ſpend in this ſtudy, and are very willing tt 
ſpare them the pains which they think equally trouble 
ſome and uſeleſs: They too learnt Greek, they {ay 


it. This is the common language, which ſhews plait 
enough that it was not a great deal which they hart 
forgot. Tis the duty of profeſſors to ſtrive againl 
this bad taſte, which is grown very prevalent 
and to uſe their utmoſt efforts in withſtanding thi 
force of a torrent, which has falready almoſt 4 

ä | ow! 


f Epiſt. Laun. Edit, Anglic. p. 293. 
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„own all before it. To this end they ſhould be tho- 
MW roughly convinced, that the care they take in teach- 
ing this language is an effential part of their duty. 


i. In ſhort, the univerſity ſhould look upon themſelves 


al 2s reſponſible to the public for this precious depoſi- 
n mm entruſted to them, and as charged with pre- 
ſerving a glory to France, of which neighbouring. 
nations ſeem inclined to deprive us. And happily 
the King's bounty, which has made the univerſity 
mdependent of the caprice of parents, by ſecuring 
to it an handſome revenue out of the poſt- office, 
which is its ancient patrimony, has thereby enabled 
it more than ever to make the ſtudy of languages 
and ſciences flourith. | 

Admitting then the ſtudy of the Greek tongue to 
be both uſeful and neceſſary, we are now to enquire 
into the proper method of inſtructing boys in it. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


Df the Method to be taken in teaching the GREEK 
| Tongue. + 


and Erorrg IT lay down any rule upon this ſubject, I 

think it proper to inform ſuch as are debrons of 
arning Greek, that it is the eaſieſt and ſhort.-t of 
the ſtudies: that are taught at ſchool, the moſt ſure 
tf ſucceſs, and where I have feldom obſerved any 
„fail, who have given their minds to it. What 
ig of ſually diſcourages both maſters and ſcholars, is a 
otion that the attempt is very long, and very labo- 
ous, But the experience of the contrary ought to 


rain Wove removed this prejudice, One ſingle hour, dai- 
alen {et apart for this purpoſe, is enough to give youth 
x ü 2 tolerable capacity a competent knowledge of 
borfÞs language, before they leave ſchool. We fee im 
doufveral ſchools, boys, that are learning rhetoric, able 


d give an account, ſome of them of a conſiderable 
umber of Demoſthenes's oxations, others of five or 
M 3 17g 
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ſix of Plutarch's lives, others of Homer's Iliad o- 
Odyſſey, and ſometimes of both together. And 
when once they are advanced ſo far, there's ng 
Greek author they need be afraid of reading 

'The cuſtom of ſeveral colleges in placing the 
whole of this ſtudy in the making, of Greek cxcr. 
ciſes, has doubtleſs occaſioned the almoſt gener 
diſtaſte and averſion for Greek which formerly pre. 
vailed. The univerſity is very ſenſible, that as the 
uſe of that tongue is now reduced to the under- 
ſtanding of authors, without our having ſcarce ever 
an occaſion to write or ſpeak it, the boys ſhould 
principally apply themſelves to tranſlation. 

The firſt care of the maſter is to teach them to 
read Greek well, to accuſtom them directly to the 
pronunciation always ufed by the univerſity, and ſo 
earneſtly recommended by the learned. I mean that 
which teaches them to pronounce as they write, and 
does not lay them under a neceſſity of taking in the 
aiſtance of the eyes as well as the ears, to under 
ſtand what others read. 

When they have made ſome little progreſs, the 
ſhould be taught to write Greek neatly and correct 
ly, to diſtinguiſh the different figures of the letters 
fyllables, their connexions, and abbreviations ; and 
to this end the moſt beautiful editions ſhould be i 
before them, and if there was opportunity, the 
ſhould be allowed a fight of the ancient manuſcript 
in the libraries, which ſometimes ſurpaſs the mol 
finiſhed printed copies in beauty. This may b. 
done by way of diverſion, and will be of great ad 
vantage afterwards. I have ſeen young perfon 
take a pleaſure in it, which has been followed wit 
admirable ſucceſs. 

When they have learnt to read tolerably well 
they mult be taught the grammar. This ſhould 
ſhort, clear, and in their own tongue, as deſign i 
for children who have made no great progrels ! 
the Latin. That which is uſed in moſt of the ſchool 


of the univerſity is a very good one. I could on 
| will 
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with that it was printed in larger and better cha- 
racters. A beautiful edition, which ſtrikes the eye, 
no wins upon the mind, and by that innocent charm 

invites to the reading of it. Maſters will eaſily di- 
the M-finguiſh what part of the grammar ſhould firſt be 
cr Ml taught, and what reſerved for riper years. 5 
eral They cannot too much inſiſt in the firſt ſetting 
pre. ¶ out upon the rudiments, the declenſions, and con- 
the I jugations. Children ſhould be broke by uſe to the 
der- formation of tenſes, and ſhould rehearſe them ſome- 
ever times as they ſtand in their natural order, and ſome- 
bud times by tracing them backward ; and ſhould al- 
ways give a reaſon of the different changes in them, 
wich the application of the rules. 

If they are not very young, and have made ſome: 
progreſs in the Latin, this exerciſe cannot take up 
above two or three months time; after which they 
may be taught to explain St. Luke's. goſpel, but 
muſt proceed at firſt by very flow degrecs, and be 
kept long to a frequent repetition of the rudiments.. 
It they are put into Greek in the ſixth {or loweſt) 
daſs, as I think they conveniently may, that firſt 
jear ſhould be wholly ſet aſide for teaching them 
the rudiments, except that towards the end of the 
year they may be made to explain ſome fables of 
Elop, by way of encouragement, The ſame me- 
tod ſhould: be continued in the fifth claſs, and they 
ſhould be made often to repeat what they had learnt 
in the fixth, but with ſome additional variety to 
prevent diſguſt. And half an hour every day em- 
ployed upon this ſtudy I think will be enough for 
the two firſt years.. | | 

When thus inſtructed, they will find no difficulty 
in explaining St. Luke's goſpel, or the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, in whole or in part, by that time they” 
enter into the fourth clafs. And ſome dialogues. of 
Lucian, and certain ſelect paſſages: taken either from 
flerodotus or Xenophon's Cyropædia, with ſome- 
pieces of Ifocrates, will find a place in the third. 
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As the difficulty of the Greek tongue conſiſts prin. 
cipally in the multitude of words it abounds with, and 
which it requires only a memory to retain, that boys 
ſeldom want, tis a very good method to make then 

learn the Greek roots put into French verſe, and t 
make them quote them at every word they {ce 
This book may be divided into two parts, the firf 
to be learnt in the fourth claſs, and the other in the 
third, and the whole to be repeated in the ſecond and 
firſt, This exerciſe, which will not be very burden- 
ſome, will make the underſtanding of authors furpri. 
fingly eaſy to them, and ſupply the place of a long 
habit, which requires a great deal of time and pains, 
And it muſt be remembered, as they go along, to 
point out to them the etymologies of the Latin ant 
French words, that are derived from the Greek, 

In the ſecond claſs they may be put upon reading 
ſome books of Homer, or certain extracts from Plu- 
tarch's lives. I ſhould rather incline to Homer, no 
only as he is more eaſy and beſt ſuited to the. capa- 
city of the boys, but as it is proper at this time to 
give them a taſte of the Greek poetry, and ſome no 
tion of ſo ancient and excellent a poet; and it does 
not ſeem reaſonable, as they have Virgil before then 
m almoſt every claſs, that the original from whence 
he has drawn his moſt conſiderable beauties, ſhoul 
remain unknown to them. All that there is to fear 
is, leſt the boys being puzzled at firſt with the no 
velty of the language and dialects, and more ſenſ 

ble of the difficulties than the beauties of the pot 
ſhould take up a diſtaſte for him and deſpiſe him 
which in point of ſtudy I ſhould think a great mis 
Fortune. But this evil may eaſily be prevented by 
the ſkill and prudence of the maſter. 

Plutarch's lives may uſefully and agreeably emplo) 
the moſt ſtudious in rhetoric. They have a peculia 
Tight to the orations of Demoſthenes, the moſt pertcc 
maſter in his art. And in this claſs we may ende 
vour to improve their taſte, by laying before 19 
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tet paſſages from ſome other Greek writers of an- 
tiquity, as well orators as hiſtorians or poets. 

Such as have made ſome progreſs in this language, 
hould not abſolutely lay aſide the ſtudy of it during 
heir courſe of philoſophy, but ſhould ſet apart 
lee, Nome time peculiarly to it. And indeed what noti- 
n can they have of Ariſtotle, or of Plato, the moſt 
aluable of the ancient philoſophers, unleſs they ac- 
ire it in this claſs ? Beſides, ſo long an interrup- 
ton would make them forget a part of what they 
had learnt; as is the caſe with regard to all languages, 
hen totally neglected. 

I muſt own (for in all cafes we ſhould be ſincere) 
there is one great obſtacle in the claſſes to the pro- 


low his own inclination and defire, he would go on 
pace with ſome of the ſcholars who have a greater 
ppacity and eagerneſs for their ſtudies than the reſt 
ff the claſs ; but then all the reſt would lag behind, 
ind not be able to keep up with them in the race. 


hem all, is under a neceſſity of taking a kind of 
niddle courſe, which is ſuited, as much as may be, 


cnc the different geniuſes of his ſcholars; This is a 
dulce which ſhould be inviolably obſerved by all per- 
carWons whatſoever, who have the direction of others. 
n0 A guide, g ſhepherd, preceptor, and ſpiritual paſ- 


or, ought all to conform to it. Private perſons 
hay ſuffer by it, but the public is the gainer; and 
t would be to ſubvert all order to act otherwile, 

Is there then no remedy for this inconvenience? I 
mow that in ſome colleges of the univerſity, the 
rofeſſors, zealous for the progreſs of their ſcholars, 

| ' keep 


My Lord knaweth that the children are tender, and 
de flocks and herd with young are with me, and if men 
uld over-drive them one day, all the flock will die.———TI 
ml lend en ſoftly, according as the cattle that goeth before 
P and the chiluren be able to endure, Gen. X2Ziit. 13, 


greſs which boys might make in the knowledge of 
he Greek tongue. If a maſter was allowed to fol- 


he maſter therefore, who knows what he owes to. 
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keep with them after the ſchool hours thoſe who ar 
ſo inclined, and thereby put them forward withoy 
hindering the reſt, But I dare not propoſe an ei 
ample of ſuch perfection, which in my opinion! 
rather to be admired than followed, and may be pre 
judicial to the health of the profeſſors, which the 
ſhould be very careful of, though without making 
themſelves ſlaves to it. 

I have ſeen another way practiſed with ſucceſ 
though not without its inconveniencies (for that i 
not to be expected) but it has alſo great advantage 
The firſt quarter of an hour in the clafs is taken wy 
in ſaying of leſſons, and immediately after that 
Greek is explained for half an hour to the budy of 
the claſs. During this time the beſt ſcholars hay 
continued in their chamber, where a private majt2r, 
who was not tied down by the difference of age and 
capacity, gave them inſtructions in proportion to 
their abilities. This method was taken only with 
the penſioners, who boarded in the college; but 
ſome of the town boys might have been includ-d, 
And by this means I have known ſeveral make: 
conſiderable progreſs in a very little time. 

The order of the claſſes, which I could not break 
through, has carried me a little from my ſubjcct: 
But I ſhall now return to it, 

As the Greek tongue has a much greater confor- 
mity with ours, both as to turn and phraſc, than 
with the Latin, learned perfons have been of opt 
nion, that it would be moſt proper for the boys t0 
tranſlate Greek into French. The cuſtom of turn 
ing Greek into Latin word for word, may have it 
ſo its advantage, at leaſt with beginners, But thy 
ſhould never be allowed interlineary interpretation, 


which are of no other uſe than to accuſtom the 
mind to indolence and neglect, by preſenting the 
work already done, and leaving nothing to pains or 
reflection. I queſtion whether it would not be of 
advantage, to give them only the pure Greck text. 
For then, if any difficulty offered, they ous J 

D oblige 


— 4 
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pliged to try of themſelves to ſurmount it; where- 
if there is a verſion on the fide, the tha being 
rally diſpoſed to be idle, the eyes, as holding 
telligence with it, ſtrait turn thither, to ſpare it 


pre rom taking pains. This is uſual even with perſons 
thefWhi a more advanced age, and experience ſhews us 
cinut too convincingly how very difficult it is to reſiſt 


his temptation, 

It may be aſked, whether it is moſt proper for 
the boys to prepare themſelves for their leſſons be- 
bre they come to ſchool, by looking out the words 
rhoſe meaning they do not know; or whether the 
maſter, after having explained the text to them, 
may content himſelf with making them give an ac- 
count of what he has ſaid to them. For my own 
part, without condemning thoſe who differ from 
me, I thould prefer the latter method for the firſt 
years, as the other in my opinion induces a great 
bfs of time, of which one cannot be too ſparing at 
an age when every moment is precious. But after- 
yards it may not be amiſs, that they come into the 
daſs prepared for what is to be explained to them. 
When they are in the higher clafles, as in rhetoric, 
tis an excellent method with reſpect to thoſe who 
are of capacity for it, and who are made to take 
pains in private after the manner I have mentioned, 
to accuſtom them to get their leſions by themſelves, 
and after certain days to lay before their maſters 
ſuch difficulties, as they have met with. By this 
means they become more attentive to what they are 
upon, they are obliged to exerciſe their underitand- 
ngs, and inſenſibly led on to what ſhould be the 
end of their inſtructions, the being able to ſtudy a- 
lone, and without aſſiſtance. 

I have obſerved, that the univerfity was in the 
nght to ſubſtitute the explication of Greek authors 
in the place of making themes; but I did not mean 
that I would have compoſition to be wholly ſet aſide. 
lt has its advantages, which ſhould not be neglected. 
lt makes the boys more exact, obliges them to an 
application 


—— 
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application of their rules, accuſtoms them to writ 
correctly, makes them better acquainted” with the 
Greek, and gives them a more thorough inſight in. 
to the genius of the language. They thould there. 
fore in the third and following claſſes from time tg 
time be put upon this exerciſe, and to this end 
ſhould learn the rules of ſyntax peculiar to this lan- 
guage, which are very few, 

They ſhould likewite have ſome knowledge of ac. 
cents. For though they are of modern inſtitution, 
and were not utcd by the old Greeks, as may be 
proved from inſcriptions, and the moſt ancient ma-. 
nuſcripts, they are notwithſtanding of great aden. 
tage in the explication of authors, the accent alone 
often diſtinguiſhing the different tenſes of verbs, ! 
and the different ſignification of words. But care 

6 
r 
a 


muſt be taken in the pronunciation not to confound 
the accent with quantity ; for this would entirely 
ſpoil the harmony, which notwithſtanding makes 
one of the principal beauties of this language. "The ill | 
accent points out to us when to raiſe or lower the lf t 
voice; and quantity to ſtop more or leſs upon the Wi |: 
FHllables. A little attention and exactneſs at frit o 
would render this manner of pronunciation eaſy, Wi © 
The knowledge of the accents is not a matter of 


great labour, and is often too much neglected, cven h1 
by the learned. ty 
I ſhould not forget to take notice, that it is ven h. 
uſeful to make the boys get by heart certain ſelect th 
paſſages out of the Greek authors, and efpecially the 

poets, What I have alrcady related of a young gen- 
tleman of quality, who, upon leaving ſchool, could 
repeat all Homer entirely, ſhews us that this cuitoinil nc 
was formerly much practiſed in the univerſity. TM Gr 
ſum up all in a few words, I would have the eyes. 
the ears, the tonzue, the hand, the memory, the _ 
underſtanding, be all employed in leading youth t ed 
the knowledge of Greek, | 
When they begin to be a little acquainted with f % 
pul: 


by the reading of authors, they muſt be made to ob 


ſerve 
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ſerve carefully thæphraſe, the turn, and genius, the 
harmony of the cadence, and above all, the admira- 
ble copiouſneſs of this language, which by the deri- 
vation and compoſition of words multiplies itſelf al- 
moſt in infinitum, and gives a prodigious variety to 
diſcourſe. Tis an advantage peculiar to it, and which 
[ think was never diſputed by any body but Tully. 
b That Roman, who was fond of his own tongue to 
z degree of jealouſy, takes pains in ſeveral paſſages of 
his works to cry it up beyond the Greek, even for the 
abundance and richneſs of expreſſions, and pretends, 
againſt evidence and the common opinion of all the 
learned of his time, that the Latin tongue is not only 
not inferior, but far ſuperior to the Greek in this 
point. The proof he brings for it is this, that the 
Greeks have but one word, namely #9. to ſignify 
both /abor and dolor, which are two things very diffe- 
rent; as though they had not 99m, aury, de, d x and 
a great many more, to expreſs dolor. He omits not, 
however, after ſuch a proof, to inſult Greece with a 
tone of raillery, as though the point had been abſo- 
lutely gained; ſo apt are we to be blinded by paſſi- 
on and prezudice ! O verborum inops interdum, ſays 
he, quibus abundare te ſemper putas, Gracia ! 
- of & Quintilian is more ſincere, In a chapter, where 
ven his ſubject induces him to draw a kind of parallel be- 
tween the two tongues upon the occaſion of Atticiſm, 
cr he does not ſcruple to make the Latin tongue equal to 
ect the Greek in all the other parts of eloquence, but durſt 
che not even urge the compariſon in point of expreſſiveneſs. 


zen- Vol. 1. He 
10 2 1 | 
w Ita ſentio, et ſæpe diſſerui, Latinam linguam non modo non 


nopem, ut vulgo putarent, ſed locupletiorem etiam eſſè quam 
To Grzcam. Lib. 1. de fin. bon. et mal. n. 10. 

dæpe diximus, et quidem cum aliqua querela, non Græcorum 
modo, ſed etiam eorum qui ſe Græcos magis quam noſtros ha- 

1 volunt, nos non modo non vinci a Græcis verborum copia, 
led eſſe in ea etiam ſuperiores. Ibid, lib. 3. n. 5. 

' Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. 2. n. 35. | | 

Latina mihi facundia, ut inventione, diſpoſitione, conſilio, 
teriſque hujus generis artibus ſimilis Græcæ, ac prorſus diſci- 
Pula ejus videtur: ita cirea rationem eloquendi vix habere imi- 
atonis locum. Quintil, I. 12. c. 10. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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would form a heavy and groſs noiſe. The ſixth letter 


ſubſtitute the Æolic digamma. o The Latins end many 


inſtead of uſing it, uſe a nu, which is a letter of a vc 


word, where it is ſeldom found in Latin. 


the Latins, and that it an{wered to our French 2, 4e, ts 


to expreſs the found of the 2 French, they made uſe of ti 


teris ſcribantur, ſurdum quid 
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He obſerves firſt, that the Latin has a much harſher 


Tound, and gives ſeveral reaſons for it, of which 1 {1M 
here only produce a few. It wants certain letters, | 
the wp/ilon and zeta, which are extremely ſoft, and Wi 


cording to Quintilian diffuſe a kind of chearfu inci; in 
diſcourſe, when borrowed to expreſs the Greek word 
as in m Zephyri, Zopyri, whereas the Latin letter 


the Latin alphabet F, is n rather a rough kind of bloy: 
ing, than an articulate ſound. The ſame may be ful 
of the v conſonant, ( /ervys) inſtead of which he would 


of their words with an m, which is a kind of bellow: 
ing letter, and is never final among the Greeks, who, 


ry clear and diſtinct found, eſpecially at the end of 


Quintilian then paſſes on to a greater inconvenience 
of the Latin tongue, P which is the want of word 
f 


1 Tt appears from this 3 of Quintilian, that the 2% 
of the Greeks had a middle found between the and the 7 


or as we pronounce it in the Latin words dei, len Bi 
the 2 of the Latins formerly anſwered to the oz of the Frenc: 
and the » of the Greeks, don7nous, lumen. This may be ckelt 
ly proved from examples. When the Romans had a Gree 
name to write in Latin characters, they never made ule of all 
other than the ſimple 2. *Erixoupog, Epicurus, Tinxovotos, Pell 
ſium, Bucephalus, Arethuta, Plutarchus, &c. On the oth 
hand, as often as the Greeks wrote a Roman name in Greth 
letters, they always ezpreſſed the « ſimple of the Latins by. 
Tevaniog, Amen g. The rule is conſtant; nor could it be 
therwiſe. For the diphthong cx is never found in Latin, !i 
ſingle = ſupplying its place. And when the Latins had a mi 


Greek upſilon, as in Zephyrus, Syllu, Papyrins, Tympanum.. | 
m Quod cum contingit, neſcio quomodo velut hilarior pra 
nus renidet oratio, ut in e od Zepyriſque ; que ſi noſtris 
am et barbarum efficient. Qu" 

til. I. 12. c. 10. » Pene non humana voce, vel on 
non voce potius, inter diſcrimina dentium efflanda eſt. [bis 
o Pleraque nos illa quaſi mugiente litera claudimus, M. 9 
nullum Græce verbum cadit. At illi » jucundam, et in 
præcipue quaſi tinnientem, illius loco ponunt, qua eſt apud i 
rariſſima in clauſulis. Ibid. | 0 
? His illa potentiora, quod res plurimæ caren* appel/ation!3! 
ut eas neceſſe ſit transferre, aut circumire. Ibid, 
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to expreſs a great many things, which cannot other- 
wiſc be explained than by the aſſiſtance of a metaphor 

or circumlocution; and 4 Tully himſelf, notwithſtand- 

ing his prejudice, is forced to allow it. Even in ſuch 
matters as fell under a particular denomination, the 
knguage was ſo defective as to oblige them often to have 

recourſe to the ſame terms, and fall into frequent re- 
petitions; © whereas the Greeks have not only a plenty 

of words, but idioms very different from one another. 

It is not with theſe idioms or dialects of the Greek 

langnage, as with the different jargons that are cuito- 
mary in ſeveral provinces of France, and are no other 
than a groſs and corrupt way of ſpeaking, and do not 
deſerve to be called a language. Every dialect was a 
derfect language in its kind, which took place among 
ertain people, and had its peculiar rules and beauties; 
and which we ſee were equally uſed by excellent au- 
hors, both in proſe, and verſe, and often were blend- 
ed all together, yet ſo as to have one conſtantly pre- 
aling above the reſt in every author. And from 
hence reſult that variety and copiouſneſs of turns and 
Apreſſions, which are ſo much admired in the Greek 
language, and are not to be met with in any other. 

Amongſt theſe different idioms 5 Artticiſm, which 
nas properly the language of the Athenians, had in- 
ntely the advantage above all the reſt. Twas a 
ſte in a manner natural to the climate, and reached 
bo farther. Athens was the only city in Greece, 


br here even the common people t had thoſe nice and 
* N 2 delic ate 
1, 100 
mim * 5 - . . 

Faquidem ſoleo etiam, quod uno Greei, ſi aliter non poſſum, 
of 4 * b . . 

em pluribus verbis exponere. De fin, bon. et mal. Jib. 3. n. 15. 

prot Etiam in-1is que denominata ſunt, ſumma paupertas in ea- 
ien nos frequentiſſime revolvit : at illis non verborum modo, 


on linguarum etiam inter ſe differentium copia eſt. Quintil. 
„ 12. c. 10. | 
Thid | Qualis apud Græcos Attieiſmes ille redolens Athenarum- 
. rium ſaporem. Ibid. J. 6. c. 4. 
n fn Quid eſt quod in iis demum Atticum ſaporem putent ? Ibi de- 
dann thymum redolere dicant— Eſchines intulit eo ſtudia 
menarum, que, velut ſata quædam coelo terraque degenerant, 
nem illum Atticum peregrino miſcuerunt, Ib. I. 12. c. 10. 
Cic. Orat,. n. 27. 
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delicate ears Tully ſpeaks of, Atticorum aures teretes 
religioſæ, 10 as to be able to find out by a phraſe, an 
expreſſion, or even the ſound of the voice, whether 
the ſpeaker was a ſtranger or no; n as in the inſtance 
of Theophraſtus, which made the orators ſo ſcrupu- 
louſly careful not to let the leaſt word fall from them, 
which might offend an audience ſo hard to pleaſe, 
It is very neceflary to make the boys obſerve, 
whillt they read the Greek authors, as much as poſi 
ble what this Atticiſm was, of which the ancients ſo 
frequently ſpeak, and is more eaſily to be conceived 
than defined. 'Tully very juſtly takes notice, that itis 
not confined to any one ſpecies of cloquence. 'Tis 
true, it is often ſeen in the ſimple kind, where its pro- 
per character is to expreſs the moſt common and tri- 
fling things, with a plainneſs, grace, beauty, and del. 
cacy, that are inimitable in any other language, From 
whence it comes to pals, as x Quintilian has obſcrxed, 
that the Greek comedy is infinitely ſuperior to the La- 
tin, as the language is not capable of that grace and 
elegance, which the Greeks themſelves cannot trans 
fer into any other dialect. And thus, how delicate 
ſoever Terence may appear to us, he ſtill falls fa 
hort of the elegance and beauty of Ariſtophanes, 
However it muſt be remembered that Atticiſm ſuit 
as well with the ſublime, as the ſimple and common 
way of writing. y The ſtyle of Demoſthenes is per 
| 5 fecth 
Tineam Granius obruebat neſcio quo ſapore vernaculo: ut6 
go jam non mirer illud Theophraſto accidifle, quod dicitur, cl 
percontaretur ex anicula quadam, quanti aliquid venderet e 
reſpondiſſet illa, atque addidiſſet, hosp ES, non pote minors 
tuliſſè eum moleſte, ſe non effugere hoſpitis ſpeciem, cum 21 
tem ageret Athenis, optimeque loqueretur. Omnino (ficut 0 
pinor) in noſtris eſt quidam urbanorum, ſicut ille Atticorum 
ſonus. Cic. in Brut. n. 172. 8 : 
Quomodo et illa Attica anus e e hominem ali 
ui difertiſimum, annotata unius affectatione verbi, boſpite 
ixit: nec alio ſe id deprehendiſſe interrogata re ſpondit, qual 
quod nimum Attice loqueretur. Quintil. I. 8. c. 1. i 
* In comoedia maxime claudicamus. Vix levem conſequ 
mur umbram, adeo ut mihi ſermo ipſe Romanus non recipeſe! 
deatur illam ſolis conceſſam Atticis venerem, quando eam n O's 
ei quidam in alio genere lin ux obtinuerint. Ibid. J. 10. 6, 
Quo ne Athenas quidem ipſas, (ſays Cicero) magis cfed 
fuiſſe Atticas. Orat. n. 27. | 
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Kctly Attic, as is that of Plato his maſter, and yet 
nothing can be more ſtrong and lofty. y And the 
me may be ſaid of Pericles, whoſe eloquence not- 
withſtanding is conſtantly compared to thunder and 
lightning, But with this character of force and. 
grandeur, they had all an additional fweetneſs and 
charm, which was properly the effect of Atticiſm. 

We may therefore apply this term to a diſcourſe, 


where all is natural and ſmooth, nothing affected, 


ind yet every thing pleaſes ; where great and ſmall 
hings are expreſſed with an equal, though different 
grace; z where the taſte however is heightened by a 
tertain ſalt, a ſecret ſeaſoning, which leaves nothing 
nfipid, but diſcovering itſelf every where to the 
reader or hearer, augments his curioſity, and, as I 
may ſay, excites his thirſt; and to ſam up all in a. 
vord, where every thing is well exprefled ; accor- 
ding to Cicero's thort deſinition; 2 Ut bene dicere, 
id ft Attice dicere,, 

d Twas upon this model the Roman urbanity was 
formed, which diſallowed of every thing rough, of- 
fenſive, or of a foreign taite, either in the thought, 
epreſion, or manner of pronouncing ; ſo that it 


N lets 


! $i ſolum illud eſt Atticum (eleganter enucleatẽque d'cere): 
ne Pericles quidem dixit Attice. Qui ſi tenui genere uteretur, 
dunquam ab Ariſtophane poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiſcere 
Greciam dictus efſet. Cic. Orat. n. 29. OBE 

Quid Pericles ?——-cujus in labris veteres Comici-——]epo+ 
tem habitaſſe dixerunt, tantamque in eo vim fuiſſe, ut in eo- 
rum mentibus, qui audiſſent, quaſi aculeos quoſdam relinque- 
ret, 3, de Orat. n. 138: | 

: Velut ſimplex orationis condimentum, quad ſentitur laten- 
te judicio velut palato, excitatque et à taedio defendit oratio- 
nem. Sane tamen, ut fal in cibis paulo {iberalins aſperſus, ſi 
amen non fit immodicus, affert ahquid propriae voluptati et- 
ia hi quoque in dicendo ſalis habent quiddam quod poke fa-- 
gat audiendi fitim. Quintil. I. 6. c. 4. 

De opt. gen. orat. n. 13. | 

Nam meo quidem judicio illa eſt urban'tas; in qua nihil: 
ibſonum, nihil agreſte, nihil inconditum, nihil peregrinum, 
teque ſenſu, neque verbis, neque ore geſtuve poſſit deprehen- 
A: ut non tam ſit in ſingulis dictis, quam in teto colore dicen- 
di: qualis apud Graccos Atticiſmos ille redolens Athenarum: 
droprſum ſapsrem. Quint)], J. 6. c. 44 
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: perſon whatſoever ; and I queſtion whether any 


and dignity of which they are capable, 


T HE ſtudy of this language i is properly the bu 
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leſs conſiſted in the beauty of each particular phraſe, 
than in the air of the diſcourſe, and the elegance 
the whole, which was peculiar to- the city of Rome, 
as Atticiſm was to Athens. 

Tully excelled: in this way more than any other 


thing in this kind can be found more perfect than 
his treatiſes De oratore, eſpecially the dialogues in. 
ſerted in them, which abound with an inimitable 
grace of elocution, and, as it were, that flower of 
oliteneſs, wherein urbanity principally conſiſts. 
We have alſo ſeveral performances of this kind 
in our own tongue, which are in no reſpect inferior 
to the ancients.; where every thing is expreſſed both 
with ſpirit and fimplicity; and a nice and delicate 
raillery ſeems to have borrowed the language of n. 
ture itſelf ; where the moſt abſtracted queſtions be- 
come plain and evident from the graceful eaſe in 
which they appear; in fine, where fubje&ts merry 
and ſerious are equally treated with all the ſpiri 


| an 2— eng En” wn, Yin wm Xa wwocu 1 


I hope the reader will excuſe this ſmall digreſſion 
upon Atticiſm, which ſeems to depart a little from 
the bounds of grammar, and to fall more naturaly 
within the compaſs of rhetoric. 
There are many other reflections to be made wp 
on the genius, turn, beauty, and. copiouſneſs or the 
Greek tongue, but theſe J leave to the judgment 0 
the maſters, They will find wherewithal to ſupply 
what is wanting here out of their own ſtock ; and 
the Methode Grecque, which has long been in ever) 
body's. hands, will furniſh them with all that can be 
deſired upon this ſubject. 


URS . 
Of fludying the LATIN Tongue. 


neſs of the claſſes, and in a manner 1 
00 
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ſtance of the exerciſes of the college, where they 
re taught not only to underſtand Latin, but to 
write and talk it, As the firſt of theſe three parts 
z the moſt eſſential, and a neceſſary introduction to 
the reſt, I ſhall chiefiy inſiſt upon this, though with- 
out neglecting the other. And in the reflections I 1 
have to make upon this ſubject, I ſhall obſerve no, 
other order than that of the ſtudies themſelves, be- 
inning with what relates to the firſt elements of 
that language ; and then running through all the 
dafſes, till I come to rhetoric excluſively, which L 
hall treat ſeparately. | 


Of the Methed to be taken in teaching LATIN. 


HE firſt queſtion which naturally offers, is to: 
know what method ſhould be taken in teach- 
ing the Latin tongue. I think at preſent 'tis gene- 
rally enough agrecd, that the firſt. rules which are 
given for the learning of Latin, ſhould be in French; 
z in every ſcience, every branch of knowledge, it 
b natural to paſs from what is known and clear, to 
hat is unknown and obſcure. Every body is ſen - 
lible, that it is no leſs abſurd and voi reaſon to 
five the firſt precepts of the Latin tongue in Latin, 
than it would be to do ſo in teaching Greek, or- any 
other foreign language. tt 
But is it beſt to begin with the making exerciſes, 
or explaining authors? Here dies the great diſſicul- 
y, and 'tis on this point opinions are divided. And 
jet if we conſult good ſenſe and right reaſon, it 
kems natural that the laſt method ſhould be pre- 
ferred. For before a perſon can compoſe well. in 
latin, he muſt be ſomewhat: acquainted) with the 
turn, phraſe, and rules of the language, and have 
allo made a conſiderable collection of en whoſe 
meaning he muſt underſtand, and know rightly 
bow to apply them. Now all this cannot be 4 
a bur 
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but by the application of authors, who are a kind 
of living dictionary, and: ſpeaking grammar, from 
whence the meaning and true uſe of words, phraſcs 
and rules of ſyntax, are to be learnt by experience, 

Tis true the contrary method has prevailed, and 
is of long ſtanding ; but it does not follow for al 
that, that we ſhould blindly and without examina. 
tion give into it, Cuſtom frequently exerciſes a kind 
of tyranny over the mind, keeps it in ſubjection, 
and hinders it from making uſe of reaſon, which in 
matters of this kind is a ſurer guide than example, 
however authoriſed by time. » Quintilian owns, 
that for the twenty years he taught rhetoric, he was 
obliged publickly to follow the cuſtom he found e- 
ftabliſhed in the ſchools of not explaining authors, 
and he is not aſhamed to confeſs that he was in the 
wrong to ſuffer himſelf to be carried away with the 
ſtream. 

The univerſity of Paris has thought fit to depart 
in other points from the old way of teaching. | 
with it was poflible to make ſome trial in this ws 
are upon, that we may learn from experience whe: 
ther it might not be attended with the ſame ſuccel 
in the public; as J know it has had privately in the 
eaſe of ſeveral children, | 

In the mean while we ſhould be well ſatisfied 
with the prudent medium the univerſity follows, in 
not abſolutely giving in to either of theſe methods 
but joining them both together, and ſo tempering 
one with another, as to allow more time, even in 
the firſt ſetting out, to the explication of authors, 
than the making of exerciles.. 


Of the firſt Elements of the LATIN Tongue. 


1 Suppoſe the child to be taught has yet no know 
| ledge at all of the Latin tongue; and am of 0 
pinion that we ſhould begin here in the ſame man- 


© Quintil, I. 2. c. 5. 
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ind ner as in teaching Greek, that is, by making them 


rom earn the declenſions, conjugations, and moſt come 
iſs, non rules of ſyntax. And when he is well eſtabliſh- 


nce, Ned in theſe principles, and has made them familiar to 


and nim by frequent repetitions, he muſt then be put up- 
ala explaining ſome eaſy author, and proceed at firſt 
im. iy flow degrees, ranging all the words exactly in their 
ind natural order, and giving an account of every gen- 
ion, lier, caſe, number, perſon, tenſe, &c. applying all the 
hn mes he bas ſeen, and in proportion as he advances, 
ple, MWizking in new. ones, and ſuch as are more difficult. 
vns, Bl Tis a neceflary piece of advice throughout the 
was rhole courſe of their ſtudies, and more eſpecially. 
e- in the preſent caſe, to do. well whatever is done, 
ors, to. teach thoroughly what is to be taught, to incul- 
the cate the principles and rules ſoundly into the chil-. 
the dren, and not to be too bafty in making them paſa 
to other matters which are higher and more plea. 
part ing, but leſs proportioned to their ſtrength. 4 A 
rapid and ſuperficial manner of teaching may pleaſe 
ve tiic parents, and be of ſervice to the maſters, as it 
he. gets their ſcholars. off to more advantage; but in- 
cli tead of bringing them forward, it throws them 
che back conſiderably, and often prevents their making 
wy progreſs in their ſtudies, < "Tis with the firſt 
ned WF rudiments. of the ſciences, as with the foundations 
„ef a building: If they are not ſolid and deep, the 
ods, uperſtructure will ſoon tumble. It is better for 
ing children to know but a little, if they know it tho- 
ug roughly and for ever, They will learn faſt enough, 
oi they-learn well. | 
At their firſt ſetting out, I make no ſcruple to 
declare, that they ſhould ſcarce ever be put upon 
waking of exerciſes, which ſerve only to * 
the 


* Quod etiam admonere ſupervacuum fuerat, niſi ambitioſa 

0 ſeſtinarione plerique a, poſterioribus inciperent : et dum oſten- 

an- 05 diſcipulos circa ſpecioſiora malunt, compendio morarentur. 
Anti NM Nr | 1 

, Quæ (grammatica) niſi oratori futuro fundamenta fideliter 

ecerit, quidquid ſuperſtruxerit, corruet, Quint. lib. 1. cap. 5. 
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the children by a troubleſome and uſeleſs labour, and 
to inſpire them with a diſtaſte for a ſtudy, which y. 
ſually draws upon them from the generality of ma- 
ſters nothing but blame and correction. For the 
faults they make in their exerciſes, being very fre- 
quent, and almoſt inevitable, they muſt be as fre. 
quently corrected for them; whereas the explicati. 
on and tranſlation of authors, where nothing is to 
be produced out of their own heads, would ſpare 
them a great deal of time, trouble, and puniſhment, 
I have often wiſhed there were ſome books ex. 
preſly drawn up in Latin for the uſe of children up- 
on their firſt entrance on this ſtudy, "Theſe compo- 
fitions ſhould be clear, eaſy, and agreeable. At firſt 
the words ſhould be almoſt all in their natural order, 
and the phraſes very ſhort. Then the difficulties 
ſhould inſenſibly encreaſe in proportion to the pro- 
rw the boys might make, Above all care ſhould 
taken to introduce examples of all the rules they 
were to learn, Elegance ſhould not be principally 
fought after, but clearneſs, Their buſineſs is to 
tearn the Latin words, to accuſtom themſelves to the 
different conſtructions peculiar to that language, and 
to apply the rules of ſyntax to what they fhall be 
made to read. One might give them ſome apoph- 
thegms of the ancients, ſome ſtories taken from holy 
ſcripture, as thoſe of Abel, Joſeph, Tobias, the 
Maccabees, and ſuch like. Profane authors might 
hkewiſe furniſh us with ſome uſeful ſupplies. I 
ſhall here fet down ſome ſhort inſtances which are 
fit only for the firſt attempts. In the ſtories taken 
from. holy ſcriptures, I think too we ſhould alter 
ſuch expreſſions and phraſes, as are not met with in 
Latin authors. Thus in the following hiſtory of 
Tobias, for in diebus Salmanaſar, T have put tem/ore 
Salmanaſar ; and for in captivitatem peoſitus, J have 
put in caftivitatem abduftus. The word concaptivis 
1s not Latin, no more than conſortium, in the ſenſe 
it is here taken; inſtead of the former J have uſed 

exilii ſui comitibus ; and for the latter ſocietatem. 
| A forme? 
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A former profeſſor of the univerſity, to whom 
| communicated my deſign, has thought fit to draw 
up a collection of ſtories of this kind from the ho- 
y ſcripture, for the uſe of ſuch children as enter 
upon the ſtudy of the Latin tongue, or are in the 
firſt claſſes. I hope the public will be pleaſed with 
this ſmall performance, and that their approbation 
will induce the author to draw up a ſecond in the fame 
way, but of a different kind, containing moral ſto- 
ries and maxims, taken from ancient authors, and 
gencrally expreſſed in their own words, but free 
from all difficulties, ' and adapted to the weakneſs of 
young beginners, | 

This ſecond work has been ſent abroad ſince the 
firſt edition of mine, and the approbation of the 
public has confirmed my conjectures. And indeed 
know of no book, which may be more uſeful, 
and at the ſame time more agreeable to youth. It 
contains excellent principles of morality, collected 
with great order and judgment, with very aftecting 
paſſages of hiſtory upon every article. I know ſome 
very conſiderable perſons, who acknowledge them- 
ſelves to have found a great deal of pleafure, in 
reading that little book. 


h TOBIAS. 


Tobias ex tribu Nephtali captus fuit tempore Sal- 
nanaſar regis Aſſyriorum. In captivitatem abductiss 
diam veritatis non deſeruit. Omnia bona, que habe- 
re poterat, quotidie ſui exilii comitibus impertiebat, 
lum efſet junior omnibus, nihil tamen puerile gelſit. 
Denique, cum irent omnes ad vitulos aureos quos Ferob9- 
am rex 1ſrael ſecerat, hic ſolus fugiebat ſocietatem om- 
mum, Pergebat autem ad templum Domini, et ibi ad- 
wabat Deum. Hac et his ſimilia ſecundum legem Dei 
puerulus obſervabats 


Eea- 


*M. Heuzet, formerly profeſſor in the college of Beauvais. | 
* They ate both ſold by Stevens the Bookſeller in Paris 
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EPAMINONDAS, 

i Epaminondas, dux clariſimus Thebanerum, una 
folum habebat veſtem. Itaque quoties eam mittebat al: 
fullonem, ipſe interim cogebatur continere ſe domi, 1: 
ei veſtis altera deeſſet. In hoc flatu rerum, cum il 
E Perſarum rex magnam auri copiam miſiſſet, noluit . 
| am accipere. Si recte judico, celfiore animo fuit i; qui! 
aurum recuſavit, quam qui obtulit. t 


Fit1imz PIETAS IN MATRE M. t 


k Prætor mulierem ſanguinis ingenut, damnatam co 5 

pitali crimine apud tribunal ſuum, tradidit triumvir 5 

necandam in carcere, Is qui cuſtodia præerat, wil; 

ricordia motus, non eam protinus flrangulavit, Nui 0 

etiam permiſit ejus filig ingredi ad matrem, ſed gf 

quam ex loraſſet eam diligenter, ne forte cibum ali 

| quem inferret : exiſtimans futurum ut inedia conſume 

retur. Cum autem jam dies plures efffuxiſſent, mira 

tus quod tam diu viveret, curiaſius obſervata filia, ani 

1 madvertit ejus lafte matrem nutriri. Dug re 

1-4 tam admirabilis ad Fudices perlata remiſſion em fn 

| mulieri impetravit, | Nec tantum matris ſalus dons 

| ta filie pietati eft, ſed ambe perpetuis alimentis jubl 

| co ſumptu ſuſtentate ſunt, et carcer ille, extrutt i 

pietatis templo, conſecratus. Quo non penetrat, au 

quid non excogitat pietas, que in carcere ſervande ge 

netricis novam rationem invenit? Quid enim tam it 

uſrtatum, quid tam inauditum, quam matrem nat 1 

beribus alitam fuiſje ? Putaret aliquis hoc contra nt 

rum naturam fattum, niſi diligere parentes prima nt 
ture lex eſſet. 1 - 


I have deſignedly left a little more difficulty in th 
laſt ſtory than the reſt, becauſe, in proportion as tl 
children come on in the underſtanding of Latin, tl: 


muſt be put upon explaining more difficult py 
i 


* Fx. Valer. Max. I 5. c. 4.0] 


i Ex, Kliano, I. 5. c. 5. 
| Plin, Hiſt. Nat. 1. 7: Cc. 36. 
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And I defire all maſters who have the care of the 
ducation of children before they are admitted into 
the college, ro cxamine thoroughly without prejudice, 
and try by experience, whether this manner of in- 
traction is not ſhorter, eaſier, and ſurer, than what 
b vſually followed, in putting them at firſt upon 
making exerciſes, The fame rules come over again 
bere, and are frequently repeated to them, but with 
this difference, that they find the application of them 
ready made in the authors they explain; whereas 
they are obliged to apply them of themſelves in their 
exerciſes, which expoles them, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, to committing abundance of faults, and the 
bearing a great deal of chiding and correction. And 
cannot help thinking it agreeable to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, that children thus uſed to explication for ſix or 
vine months, and obliged to give an account of what 
they explain, either by word of mouth or writing, 
or rather both ways, will be much more able after- 
wards to enter upon exerciies, and be put, if it is 
thought proper, into the fixth claſs, 

[ muſt farther adviſe maſters, who are employed 
n giving children their firſt inſtructions, to be very 
careful to make them read, explain, or repeat their 
leſſons, with a natural tone: I mean ſuch a tone as 
s uſed in common converſation, whilſt we are talk- 
ng with a friend, or relating a fact; and then 
ſure it would be very ridiculous to ſet up the loud 
cy, which children generally do. I know by ex- 
perience with what difficulty this fault is to be cor- 
reed, and how apt they are always to retain ſome- 
thing of it in their pronunciation. 


Of what is to be obſerved in the Sixth and Fiſth 
Claſſes, 


THE buſineſs of the lower claſſes, with reference 


to the attainment of the Latin tongue, conſiſts 
Val, 1. O * - in 
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in the explaining of authors, the making of cxerg. 
Jes, and tranſlation, I have ſpoke to the laſt parti. 
cular in another place, and I ſhall here treat of the 
two former, ; 


Of the explication of Authors, 


II is a juſt complaint, that we have not authors e. 
nough, that are proper for the ſixth and fifth chi. 
ſes. Thoſe that are ſuitable to them, may be reduced 
to two or three, Phædrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Tu 
ly. For I queſtion whether Aurelius Victor and Eu: 
tropius ſhould be ranked in this number, as they are 
only very lifeleſs abridgments of the Roman hiltor, 
generally full of a great number of proper name, 
and chronological dates, which are apt to diſcou- 
rage children upon their firſt entrance on the fudy 
of Latin. It may likewiſe be doubted whether Tu 
ly's epiſtles are very proper for theſe clafſes, as tha 
are ſomewhat ſerious, and often obſcure and diff 
cult. However, theſe authors are but three, an 
arc not enough for theſe two claſſes, eſpecially as chil 
dren are ſupoſed to have been ſomewhat accuſtom 
ed to the explaining of authors, before they are ad 
mitted into the firſt of them. 
This defect, I think, might eaſily be ſupplied ) 
ſelecting out of Tully, Livy, Cæſar, and ſuch othe 
Authors, certain paſſages of hiſtory and morality 
and modelling them to the children's capacity. 
neca, Pliny, and Valerius Maximus, though | 
pure, might likewiſe furniſh ſtories and maxim 
which the preparers ſtill may reduce to a cleardl 
and purer ſtyle. I ſhall here give a few inſtances. 


2 


IuPIOS TORQUET CONSCIENTIA, 


m Angor et ſolicitudo conſcientiæ diu noftugue ven 


impios. Non immerito aiebat ſapiens, fi recludan 
tyrannori 


| ®Gic 1. 1. de Leg. n. 4% Tacit. Annal. 1. 6. n. 6 
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hrennorum mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus et ius, UL 
eim corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia et libidine animuss 
flaceratur. . . . Dicitur n Nero, poſtquam matrem A- 
rippinam- interfecit, perfedto demum ſcelere, mag ni- 
udinem ej us intellexiſſe, Per reliquum noctis modo itt 
wnebris et cubili ſe occultans, modo pra pavore exur- 
pens, et mentis inops, lucem opperievatur, tangquam 


IO 
Itl- 


the 


e. eritium allaturam. 

a : 

1e II.. | 

Ins | DamMocrtes. 


= © Dionyſius Tyrannus Syracuſanorum, cum omni o- 
are et voluptatum genere abundaret, indicavit ipſe 
orm parum eſſet beatus. Nam cum quidam ex ejus af 
entatoribus Damocles commemoraret in ſermone copias 
jus,, opes, majeſtatem, rerum abundantiam, magnif:- 
entiam dium regiarum ; negaretque unquam beatio- 
rem illo quemquam fuilſe : Vis-ne igitur, inquit, Damo- 
ls, quoniam hac te vita delectat, ipſe eandem degu- 
are, et fortunam experiri meam ? Cum ſe itle cupere 
lixiſſet, collocari juſſit hominem in aureo lecto, ſtrato 
pucherrimis ſtragulis; abacoſque complures ornavit 
ygento auroque cælato. Tum ad menſam eximia for- 
a pueros delectos juſfit conſiſtere, eoſgue ad nutum illi- 
intuentes diligenter miniſtrare. Aderant unguenta, 
wrong ; incendebantur odores : menſe. exquiſttif/mis 
pulis extruebantur. Fortunatus ſibi Damocles vide- 
atur, In hoc medio» apparatu fulgentem gladium, e 
cunari feta equina appenſum, demitti juſſit, ut im- 
ende ret illius beati cervicibus, Itaque nec pulchros 
les admini/tratores aſpiciebat, nec plenum artis ar- 
Pentum-:: nec manum porrigebat in men/am : jam ipſæ 
uebant coronæ. Denique exoravit tyrannum ut 
Wire liceret, quod jam beatus eſſæ nollet. Satis ne vi- 
tur declaraſſe Dionyſius, nihil e ei beatum, cui 
emper aliquis terror impendeat? 
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III. 
MacisTri FaLISsco RUM PERFIDIA, 


P Romani Camillo duce Falerics obſidebant. My 
erat tunc apud Faliſcos, ut flures ſimul pueri unius na- 
giſtri cure demandarentur. Principum liberos, qui 
{cientia videbatur pracellere, erudiebat. Is cum in pace 
inſtituiſſet pueros ante urbem luſus exercitationiſque cau- 
fa producere ; eo more per belli tempus non intermiſy, 
die quadam eos paulatim ſolito longius trahendo a porta, 
in caſtra Romana ad Camillum perduxit. Ibi ſcelefis ſa- 
cinori ſceleſtioremm ſermonem addidit : Falerios ſe in 
manus Romanorum tradidiſſe, cum eos pueros, quorum 
parentes in ea civitate principes erant, in eorum foteſ- 
tatem dedidiſſet. Quæ ubi Camillus audivit, hominis 
perfidiam execratus : Non ad ſimilem tui, inquit, nec 
Fopulum, nec imperatorem, cum ſceleſia munere /ccleſius 
zpſe veniſti. Sunt belli etiam, ſicut pacis, jura; juſie- 
que non minus quam fortiter bella gerere didicinus, 
Arma havemus, non adverſum eam atatem, cui etiam 
captis urbibus parcitur ; ſed adverſus hoſtes armates, a 
quibus injuſte laceſſiti fuimus, Denudari deinde julſt 
ludi-magiſtrum, eumgue manibus poſt tergum illigati 
reducendum Falerios pueris tradidit ; wvirgaſque eis, 
quibus proditorem agerent in urbem verberantes, ded, 
Faliſci Romanorum fidem et juſtitiam admirantes, ulm 
ſe ns dediderunt, rati ſub eorum imperio melius ſe quan 
tegibus ſuis vifturos, Camillo et ab hoſtibus et a civi. 
bus gratiæ actæ. Pace data, exercitus Roman Ti 
ductus. 
IV. 


Damonis ET Py THIEA FIDELIS AMICITTA, 


Damon et Pythias, Pythagorice prudentiæ ſacri 
initiati, tam fidelem inter ſe' amicitiam gunxerant, i 
alter pro altero mori parati efſent. Cum eorum alter: 
Dionyſio tyranno nece damnatus, impetraſſet tempus al 


guad, qua. profectus domum res ſuas ordinaret ; 4 
| 5 vad , 


? Tit. Liv. I. 5. n. 27. Val. Max. l. 4. e. 7. Cic . 5 
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dadem ſe pro reditu ejus dare tyranno non dubitavit; 
ita ut, ſi ille non revertifſet ad diem, mariendum eſſet 
%. Igitur omnes, et in primis Dionyſius, nouæ 
M athue ancipitis rei exitum cupide expectabant. Apr 
na- bropinguante deinde definita die, nec illo, redeunte, u- 
qui m/quiſgue ftultitie damnabat tam temerarium ſponſo- 
% rom. At is nihil ſe de amici conſtantia metuere pradi- 
a. Ml cabat. Et vero ile ad diem dictum ſupervenit, Ad 
1/0, niratus eorum fidem tyrannus, petivit ut ſe in amici 
ta, tian tertiam reciperent. g L | 


Ja- 124 ** 

2 UM | 2 

rum STILPONIS PRECLARA vox. 

1 - Urbem Mepara ceperat Demetrius, cui cognomen 


2118 Polrorcetes fuit, Ab hoc Stilpon philgſophus interroga- 

nec ths, num quid perdidifjet ? Nihil, inguit; omnia nam 
ſins que mea mecum ſunt, Atqui, et patrimonium ejus in 
e. ¶ predam ceſſerat, et filias rapuerat hoftis, et patriam 
N, expugnaverat. le tamen, capta urbe, nihil fe dam-- 
amg ni paſſum fuiſſe teſtatus eſt... Habebat enim ſecum ve 
'sS, 08 ra bona, doctrinam ſcilicet et virtutem, in que hotis 

t manum: injicere non poterat': at ea, que a militibus di- 


alu ripiebantur, non judicabat ſua, Omnium ſcilicet bonc- 
4 rum, gue extrinſecus adveniunt, incerta poſſeſſio t. 
edit. la inter micantes ubique gladios, et ruentium tectorum 
ultra fragorem, uni hamini pax fuit. 

Ma | 

vi. ; . VI SE 

. BENEFICIA'VOLUNTATE CONSTANT. 


CBeneficia non in rebus datis, ſed in ipſa benefacien-- 
@ voluntate conſiſtunt. Nonnunquam magis nos obligat, 
ui dedit parva magnifice ; qui regum aquavit opes a- 
mo; qui exiguum tribuit, ſed libenter.. Cum Socrati 
multa multi pro ſuis quiſque facultatibus oferrent, As 
thines pauper auditor, Nihil, inquit, dignum te quod * 
dare tibi pofſim, invenio, et hoc tantum pauperem me” 
ee ſentio. Itaque dons tibi quod unum habeo, me ipſum... 
Hocmunus, rogo, qualecumque eft, non dedigneris, cogi- 


| O * 9 #247 Ver 
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teſque alios, cum multum tibi darent, fibi plus reliqu WM: 
fe. Cui Socrates ; Iftud quidem, inquit, magnum mi: 
hi munus. videtur, nift forte parvo te aſtimac. Habe. 
bo itaque cure, ut te meliorem tibi reddam, quam aM, 
cepi. Vicit Æſchines hoc munere omnem juvenum 9u 

lentorum munificentiam. : | 1 


I here is no occaſion to ſay much here to ſhew ho, 
uſeful and agreeable at the fame time ſuch paſſages fi 
ancient authors may be to the ſcholars, if choſen ani; 
prepared with care and diſcretion. All that can bag 
deſired, in my opinion, is found in them at once Mr: 
the ſubſtance of the Latin, the application of theirs; 
rules, words, thoughts, reflections, principles, andMin 
facts; and a good maſter knows how to ſet a right 
value upon each of them. 90 

He will conſtantly begin with the conſtruction 
and range every word in its natural order. He wills 
then give a plain explication, ſo as to render tb. 

- Fall meaning of all the expreſſions. I thall product 
inſtances from the ſtory of Damocles, of the manWyl: 
ner how 1 think authors ſhould be explained pe 
young begtnners.. an 

Dionyſius tyrannus Syracuſanorum, Dionyſius ty in 
« rant of the Syracuſians, cum abundaret omni gener Wie 
% opum et voluptatum, when he abounded in all kinaMthc 
of riches and pleaſures, indicavit ipſe quam pari 
« efſet beatus, ſhewed himſelf how little he was hap pre 
* py.” When the ſcholars have made ſome {mal 
progreſs, which I ſuppoſe them to have done, befor 
they enter into the ſixth claſs, I think it better thu 
to divide a ſentence into diſtin& portions, which mak 
up a compleat ſenſe, and whoſe terms are natural 
connected, than to ſeparate every one of them, an 


render word for word, thus, Dionyſius Dionyſius, Mh. 
rannus tyrant, Syracuſanorum of the Syracuſians. A or 
ter a ſentenceis thus explained, by giving the meanino!l 
of every word, if the ſenſe will bear a better turn exc, 
expreſſion, it may not be improper to give it; Dio pr 
« « nyſ ay 
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anyſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, though in full poſſeſ- 
ion of every kind of riches and pleaſures, expreſ- 
«ſed himſelf how remote he was from happineſs ;” 
and reaſons ſhould be given for the ſeveral alterations. 

In this firft ſentence, though very thort, there 
we five or ſix rules to be explained: Why Syracuſa- 
wrum and opum-are in the genitive caſe ? Why ge- 
tere in the ablative? Why abundaret in the ſubjunc- 
tive mood? What quam ſignifies when joined to be- 
aus? Why e%et in the ſubjunctive mood? And 
why beatus in the nominative caſe? Almoſt all theſe 
rules are in the rudiments, and the boys ſhould con- 
ſtantly be made to repeat them as they ſtand there, 
in order to their inculcating them the better, and 
to avoid all confuſion. The rule which reſpects the 
government of abundare is not there. This there- 
tore he maſter ſhould tell them by word of mouth, 
x it lies, for inſtance, in the grammar of Port-Roy- 
al, Verbs of plenty or want generally govern an ab- 
lative caſe, And then he ſhould quote the exam 
ples, as there annexed, Tis enough at firſt to re- 
peat this rule to them, which is plain and ſhort, 
and afterwards, as occaſion offers, he may let them 
know that /me of theje verbs have indifferently after 
them an. ablative caſe or a genitive ; and then give 
them examples of it.. | 

There are in this hiſtory ſeveral uncommon ex- 
prefions, which the maſter ſhould endeavour to make 
them underſtand wel, as fragulum, abacus, unguen- 
tum, lacunar, feta, The uſe of the verb negare re- 
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thullquires a particular notice; as does alſo the meaning 

nakWef the word exoravit.. Orare ſignifies to pray, to alk. 
ral Wang thing; exorare, which is a verb compounded of 
„auger and orare, ſignifies to obtain by urgent entreaty 
s, rhatſoever is aſked. It has alfo a different conſtruc- 


on. It governs an accufative of the perſon; and is 
annWMtollowed y an ut, with a ſubjunctive mood; as here, 
rn qqgeroravit tyrannum it abire liceret, he obtained of the 
Dic rant by the force of his entreaties, that he might 
ui bare leave to depart, or, he obtained leave of the 
_$* tyrant. 


4 
| 
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cibus, It might have been ſimply ſaid, illius cervicibus; 
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*« tyrant to depart.” Sometimes it governs: an accu. 
ſative both of the thing and of the perſon, ſine ut il 
te exorem, ©* ſuffer that I obtain this of you.” And 
ſometimes the thing is put after it in the accuſative, 
and the perſon in. the ablative with a prepoſition, 
exorare aliquid ab aliquo, to obtain ſomething of 
„ ſomebody.” By this means children become ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the Latin ; and the 
maſter muſt. not fail to put theſe words and phraſc 
into the exerciſes he ſets them. | 

There are likewiſe certain beauties, which even at 
thoſe years they ſhould be made to take notice of, 
Gladium demitti juſſit, ut impenderet illius beati cervi- 


but the word beat: adds a great beauty to the exprefli 
on. The thought at the end anſwers to this word, 
and they ſhould be made to obſerve it, Exoravit ty- 
rannum ut abire liceret, quod jam beatus:efſe nellet, 
The ſentence which cloſes this ſtory, includes the 
moral inſtruction to be drawn from it, which the 
maſter ſhould not forget to dwell upon. He might 
upon this occaſion tell the fable of the cobler, tha 
carried back the money he had received from the fi- 
nancer, becauſe it deprived him of his reſt and hap- 
pineſs. | 
There are ſeveral other remarks to be made upon 
this ſtory, . both as to the manner of the expreſſion n- 
and the rules of ſyntax. My deſign has been, only cor 
point out a few of them. The whole will take u ha 
more time than a ſingle leſſon. But the maſter ſhould 
be careful after every explication, to require an ac 
count from the ſcholars of all that has been ſaid 
Sometimes the examination may be deferred till the 
next morning,. and. by this delay he may the better 
diſcover. how attentive they have been. And the g 
ving them theſe paſſages to tranſlate either the ſam 
day, or ſome days after, will produce the like effect 


I ſhall add here one of Phædrus's fables; only q [ 
ihew in what manner the beautiful paſſages are to or 
Pointed. out to the boys, . 7 
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t id The FABLE of the WoLF and the CRANE. 


ive, Os devoratum fauce cum hæreret lupi, 
ion, Magno dolore victus, cœpit ſingulos 
gf Inlicere pretio, ut illud extraherent malum. 
ac Tandem perſuaſa eſt jurejurando gruis, 
the Gulæque credens colli longitudinem, 
ale Periculoſam fecit mediciaam lupęœ. 
Pro quo cum facto flagitaret præœmium; 
na Ingrata es, inquit, ore quæ noſtro caput 
of. Incolume abſtuleris, et mercedem poſtulas. 


55% This fable is ſhort and plain, but of inimitable 
ef. beauty in its ſimplicity, which is its principal grace. 
ora kren children are capable of diſcerning all the de- 
lcacy of it, and I have known ſeveral of them in 
their public exerciſes not let one word eſcape them, 


given an exact account of all, 
0s devoratum. This word is very proper to ex- 


properly eat as fwallow, or rather greedily devour. 

Magno dolore victus, cœpit ſingulos inlicere pretio. 
The wolf is not naturally a gentle and ſuppliant a- 
animal, Violence makes properly a part of his cha- 


condeſcend to ſuch humble entreaties. There muſt 
bare been a long ſtruggle betwixt his natural fierce- 
deſs, and the pain he endured, The laſt however 
fot the better, and this is well expreſſed by the word 
wus. Dolore magna oppreſſus would not preſent 
the ſame image. 

lnlicere, or illicere pretia, This word is elegant 
ad curious. The beauty of it ſhould be pointed out 
v them, as of the other compounds, allicere, pellicere, 
ad examples taken from other fabics of Phædrus. 


bor the cauſe. How agreeably different! 
Tandem, This word is very expreſſive, and ſhews 
« that: 


which deſerved to be taken notice of, but to. Have 


preſs the action of an hungry wolf, which does not ſo 


racter. It therefore coſt him much, before he could 


Ut illud extraherent malum, for illud cs. The effect 
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that abundance of other animals had already paſt 
by, but had not been ſo ſtupid as the crane. 

Perſuaſa eſt jurejurande. She would not take the 
wolt's: word, but muſt have an oath of him, an 
without doubt a terrible one; and with that the fll 
ly creature thought herſelf ſecure. | 

Gulzque cretens colli longitudinem, Is it poſſible 
to image the action of the crane better? To {hey 
the whole beauty of this verſe, we need but thrq 
it into a ſimplè propoſition, et collum inſerens gu, 
lupi. Collum alone is flat. Collum longum expreſſ- 
more, but preſents us with no image; whereas. b; 
ſubſtituting the ſubſtantive in the place of the adjec 
tive, colli longitudinem, the verſe ſeems to grow lon 
Hke the crane's neck, But can the ſtapid raſhne{ 
of the foolith animal, which ventured to thruft he 
neck down the wolf's throat, be better expreſſed 
than by the word credens? 'The meaning of this 
word ſhould. be explained, and confirmed by leve 
ral examples taken from Phædrus. 

Periculeſam fecit medicinam lupo. He might have 
barely ſaid, os extraxit e gula lupi, But fecit md. 
cinam is more beautiful, and the epithet periculgaan 
ſhews the riſk the imprudent doctor ran. It wil 
be proper, in explaining medicinam, which here fig 
nifies an operation in chirurgery, to take notice 
that amongſt the ancieats the two profeſſions were 
not diſtinct, and that phyticians diſcharged the ot 
fice of chirurgery. | 

Flagitaret, This verb ſignifies to demand wit 
earneſtneſs and importunity, to preſs, ſolicit, and 
frequently to urge the ſame ſuit. Peteret, ul 
ret, would not have the ſame force. 

Ingrata es, inquit, &c. This manner of exprel 
fion, which is very common in Phædrus, and in a 
narrations, is far more lively than if he had faid 
reſpondit lupus, ingrata es, G. The force and vt 
vacity of the wolf's anſwer ſhould likewiſe ve rc 
marked. Ore noſtro is far better than mes. The 


wolf. looks upon himſelf as an animal of importance. 
9 
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To ſhew the whole beauty of the fable ſtill far- 


ther, I ſhall here give it entire, in a plain manner, 
fithout any ornament, And the children may be 
xcuſtamed to render ſuch paſſages as are capable of 
z like alteration. in the fame manner. 

Cum os hareret in fauce lupi, is magno dolore op- 
refſus, cœpit fingulos animantes rogare ut ſibi illud os 


erſuaſa eft illins jurejurando, ſuumgue collum lupi gu- 
le inſerens, extraxit os. Pro quo fatto cum illa pete- 


e meo caput abſtuleris incolume, et mercedem po- 
Iules. | 

I leave the reader to conclude how very uſeful 
tories and fables, explained in this manner to them 
erery day for a whole year, may be in teaching 
them Latin; and which is of more moment, how 


and improve their underſtanding. 


Of the making of EXERCISES, 


HEN children have made ſome little pro- 

greſs in Latin, and been ſome time accuſtom- 
ed to explication, I think the making of exerciſes 
may be very ulcful to them, provided they are not 
put upon them too frequently, eſpecially at firſt. 


rules, which have been often explained to them by 
rord of mouth, and make the application of them 
bemſelves, which will fix them deeper in their minds; 
and they will farther have an opportunity of making 
ue of all the words and phraſes, which they have 
deen made to take notice of in the explication of 
their authors. And it were to be wiſhed the exer- 
les which are ſet them, were uſually taken from 
ue author, which has been explained to them, as it 
ould furniſh them with expreſſions and phraſes al- 
rady known, which they ſhould apply according to 
bc rules of ſyntax, | 
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extraherent, A ceteris repulſam paſſus eft : at 2 


et premium, dixit lupus: Ingrata es, que ex o- 


proper they are at the ſame time to form their taſte, - 


for thus -they will be obliged to put in practice the 
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It is not neceſſary to take notice, that theſe exerc. 
ſes thould always, as much as poflible, contain ſome 
hiſtorical fact, ſome principle of morality, or tome 
truth of religion. "Tis a cuſtom eſtabliſhed of old in 
the univerſity, and now in almoſt general practice, 
And it is a matter of great importance to the boys, as 
it inſenfibly furniſhes the mind with curious knoy- 
ledge, and principles of uſe in the conduct of lite, I 
have already obſerved what Quintilian ſays in relation 
to the copies that writing- maſters ſet their ſcholar, 
s He would not have them conſiſt of idle words, and 
frivolous expreſſions, without any meaning, but that 
they ſhould contain ſolid maxims, and cenvey ſome 
truth. And the reaſon he gives for it is a very juſt 
one. Theſe maxims, which are taught in our infancy, 
never leave vs till we grow old; and the impreſſio 
they have made upon a mind as yet tender, grows uf 
with it, and has an influence upon the reſt of our lives, 
For, t ſays he in another place, *tis with the mind of 
children, as with a new vciicl, which long preſerves 
the odour of the firſt liquor that is poured into it; 
and thus the firit ideas, which we receive in our es- 
lieſt years, are ſeldom cttaced without difficuity. 

This holds good ftill more with reſpect to exert: 
ſes. Every body is ſenſible how ridiculous it is to have 
them conſtantly made up of trivial, or inſignificant 
phraſes. Peter is richer than Paul, and ſhould be 
more valued than he.. . Lepidus is come from iy: 
ons to Paris, and has brought me the money he hat 
« receivedof my father. . . . A diligent ſcholar ſhoul 
*© be ſorry for not having ſtudied the leflons his mat: 
* ter has taught him.” Might not the ſame rule 
be applied to examples of more moment? © Kune 

| 88 ledg 


* It verſus, qui ad imitationem ſcribendi proponuntur, 99 
otioſas velim ſententias habeam, fed honeſtum aliquid monct 
tes. Proſequitur bhæc memoria in ſenectutem, et impreſia an 
mo rudi uſque ad mores proficiet. Quint. I. t. c. 2. 2 

Natura tenaciſſimi ſumũs eorum que rudibus annis perct!: 
mus: ut ſapor, quo nova imbuas, durat. Ibid. I. 1. c. 1. 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem 
Teſta diu. — | Hor. I. . ep-2 
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edge ſhould be eſteemed more than riches, and 
„virtue is {till more valuable than knowledge. 
„Cyrus, King of Perſia, having at laſt taken Babylon 
„gave the Jews leave to return to Jeruſalem, and 
« ſent back into the city the holy veflels, which had 
« formerly been carried away to Babylon, and Bel- 
«* ſhazzar had defiled at a public feaſt. . , . Chriſtian 
„children ſhould be aſhamed of not reading the 
„holy ſcriptures, which are as a letter, that their 
„heavenly Father has written to them.“ | 

{ do not think, however, that a maſter ſhould 
aways fo far confine himſelf, as never to give any 
other ſentences than ſuch as carry with them ſome 
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nftruction, or that he thould always purſue a cloſe 
1cr,WMWrcaioning in his exerciſes, In this caſe he would put 
Ron biinſelf to an uſeleſs trouble, eſpecially in exerciſes 
; voi of imitation, and had better reſerve his pains for 
ves matters of more moment, Separate phraſes would 
do come more eaſily, and be no leſs ſerviceable to the 
reg (cholars, | 
it In exerciſes of imitation we muſt obſerve a juſt 
car. medium betwixt too great an eafineſs, ſo as to leave 

the children ſcarce any other labour than that of co- 
rei ping their author's words and phraſes, and too great 
re difficulty, which would make them loſe a. deal of 
canWtime, and be often above their capacity. The paſ- 
1 beWige given them to imitate muſt not be long. At 
I frſt they ſhould have little beſides the caſes and ten- 
nad es to alter. Sometimes they ſhould be put only up- 
bud on the imitation of the turns, and not of the words, 
ma And it is neceſſary the exerciſe ſhould be got ready 
lei che maſter, before he explains the paflage upon 
on chich he is to give it, becauſe in the explication he 
ag hould principally infiſt upon the phraſes and rules, 


which he deſigns ſhould enter into it. 

| There is another manner of teaching children to 
compoſe, which may be very proper for the higher 
tafſes, and which I ſhould think very uſeful, though 
not yet brought into practice. And this is to put them 
pon doing their exerciſes extempore, as the authors 
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are explaining to them. By this means they would 
be more eaſily and certainly taught to apply thei 
rules and their lectures, and their dictionaries might 
by degrees be diſpenſed with, which I ſhould always 
have regard to, as the cuſtom of turning over the 
leaves of them occaſions a conſiderable loſs of time. 
I am perſuaded we ſhould find by experience, that 
the boys, provided they would take pains, would 
find out almoſt all the expreflions and phraſc, 
which ſhould enter into an exerciſe ; and only a 
ſmall number, which were new and unknown to 
them, would oblige them to recur to their dictiona- 
Ties, and for this reaſon the ſhorteſt and moſt ſim- 
ple would be the propereſt for them. 

It is likewiſe a matter of great importance, that 
the modus's which are put into their hands be drawn 
up with care. I have often heard ſome profeſlors 
obſerve, with reference to thoſe which were then 
uſed, and I think they are much the ſame with what 
we have at preſent in ſeveral colleges, that though 
they were good in the main, yet they ſtood in need 
of ſeveral alterations, abridgments, and additions, 
And yet I think there is one very eaſy and natural 
Way of correcting them; and this is to deſire ſuch 
as have taught in theſe clafles for ſome time, to put 
down in writing the remarks they muſt undoubted- 
ly have made upon the book they have been teach: 
ing for ſeveral years ; and then that a perſon of 
bility and experience in this way ſhould be employ: 
ed to correct the deficiencies of the modus's, from 
the inſight he may have received from their obſer: 
vations, and throw them into greater order and 1 
_ clearer method than they are in at preſent. 'Þ hough 
this work may ſeem trivial, it is not unworthy of al 
able hand. In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria. 
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oof what is to be obſerved in the higher Claſſes, viz. 
AJs the Fourth, the Third, and the Second, 

1 TKA. rules already laid down for the two lower 
ts claſſes, may in ſeveral points be uſeful for the 


reſt... But theſe laſt require ſome particular obſerva- 
tions; I. Upon the choice of the authors to be ex- 
pained ; 2. Upon what is principally to be obſerved 


uld 
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of accuſtoming the boys to talk Latin. 


\ 


I. 

au e the Choice of the Books to be explained. 

ol The books which are uſually explained in the 
henWWourth claſs are ſeldom any more than theſe ; Cæſar's 
nafWommentaries, Terence's comedies, ſome diſcourſes 
ugh Wand epiſtles of Tully, and the hiſtory of Juſtin. 

col There is no book more perfect in its kind than 
ons Cæſar's commentaries, and I wonder that Quintilian t, 
uraWrho has made mention of certain orations of his then 
uchertant, which he ſays were of that force and vivacity, 
puts to ſhew that Cæſar had the fame fire in ſpeaking as 
ted Nn fighting, ſhould not have ſaid one ſingle word up- 


ich. ba his commentaries. There is diffuſed through the 
fe nole an admirable elegance and purity of language, 
0. nich was his peculiar talent; and we may ſay of them 
rom 


hat Quintilian ſays u of the works of Meſſala, that 
ſer-Wſttey argue the birth and nobility of their author, But 
10 18Wcrhaps he might look upon theſe commentaries as 
uWire memoirs, and not as an hiſtory drawn up in form, 
fund fo might think he ought not to ſpeak of them. 


Tully does them more juſtice, He firſt ſpeaks of 


1 Cæſar's 


C. Cæſar, fi foro tantum vacaſſet, non alias ex noftris contra 
ceronem nominaretur. Tanta in eo vis eſt, id acumen, ea. 
Mcitatio, ut illum eodem animo. dixiſſe, quo bellavit, appa- 
eat, Quintil. I. 10. c. 1. | 

Ezornat hæc omnia, mira ſermonis, cujus proprie ſtudioſus: 
ut, elegartia. bid. 

* Quocammodo præ ſe ferens in dicendo nobilitatem fuam. Ib. 


in the explaining them; and, 3. Upon the neceſſitx 
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Cæſar's orations, and * ſays, that to the purity of 
language, which not only every orator, but every 
Roman citizen ſhould aim at, he has added all the 
ornaments of eloquence. He then paſles on to his 
commentaries, and gives them the high encomium 

J have already mentioned, 8 
But it mult be owned the graces and beauties of this 
author diſcover themſelves better to perſons who hare 
their taſte and judgment already formed, than to ſuch 
children as are ſuppoſed to be in the fourth claſs. The 
briſk and lively imagination of children is fond of va- 
riety and a change of objects, and ſeldom reliſhes 
that ſort of uniformity which prevails in Czfar's 
commentaries, where we ſeldom fee any thing but 
encampments, marches, ſieges, battles, and ſpeeches 
made by the general to his ſoldiers. For this reaſon 
ſome profeſſors never explain this author in the fourth 
claſs, and I cannot blame them for not doing it. 
There are ſome alſo who do not admit of Terence, 
but for a reaſon quite different. For 'tis their y fear 
leſt the boys ſhould be too much delighted with him, 
and grow too fond of him, that diverts him from it 
I know that the Meſſieurs de Port-Royal, who cannot 
be ſuſpected of abating any thing where the manner 
are concerned, have not thought him dangerous to be 
read by boys, as they have expreſly tranſlated ſomg 
comedies for their uſe, after having eraſed certain 
paſſages, which are plainly offenfive to modeſty. But 
thoſe paſſages are not the only thing to be feared wit 
regard to the boys, tis the ſubſtance of the comedic 
itſelf, and the intrigue, which muſt neceſſarily be ex 
plained to them, if we-would have them underſtand 
what follows: an intrigue capable ef kindling a pal 
ſion that is but too natural to them, ſo apt to engage 
ſo great a number of them as they grow up, and * 
makes 


* Ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latinorum, (quæ, etiam 
orator non ſis, et ſis ingenuus civis Romanus, tamen neceſſari 
eſt) adjungit illa oratoria ornamenta dicendi. Brut. n. 2017. 

7, Libenter hæc didici (ſays St. Auguſtine of Terence) delt. 
tabar miſer ; et ob hoc bonz ſpei puer appellabar. Cone! 
lib. 7. cap. 16. 
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or makes fuch fad havock in families. The poet em- 
A ploys the whole force of his art and genius not only 


he to excuſe, but even juſtify a paſſion, which amongſt 
diz che heathens was not looked upon as criminal, and 
\n endeavours to make the conduct of a father, who is 
careful of the education of his children, appear en- 
his Mtirely ridiculous, whilſt he recommends as a pattern 
wel che example of another father, who ſhuts his eyes 


upon the debaucheries of his ſon, and lets him en- 
tirely looſe to his own inclinations... Now what can be 
reaſonably objected to the juſt fears of a profeſſor, 
who is thoroughly ſenſible of all the beauty and de- 
arsMWlicacy of Terence, and at the ſame time {till more: 
but apprehenſive of the danger and poiſon, that lye con- 
heeMecaled under fo fair an appearance? I condemn 
fon not the words, (y ſays St. Auguſtine ſpeaking of Te- 
rthM* rence) they are choice and precious veſſels; but I 
| * condemn the wine of error, which is given us to 
ace, MW drink in thoſe veſſels by inebriated maſters, who 
fear force it down our throats under pain of being chaſ- 
im . tifed, without allowing us leave to appeal to any ſo- 
1 it MW ber and reaſonable judge.” 2 Quintilian adviſes to 
mot defer the reading of comedies, “ till ſuch time as the 


ich 
* 

AC 
va⸗ 


hes 


ner | 3 morals. 


o be ! Non accuſo verba, quaſi vaſa electa atque pretioſa; ſed 
ome inum erroris ; quod in eis nobis propinabatur ab ebriis doc- 

, W'vribus, et, niſi biberemus, cædebamur: nec appellare ad ali- 
mem judicem ſobrium licebat. Confel.. 1. 1. c. 17. 5 
Buß * Lib. 1. cap. 5. 


wit M. Gaullyer, profeſſor in the College du Pleſſis, in the 


dies preface to a book he has lately publiſhed upon poetry, writes: - 


thus of what I have here ſaid. of Terence,. M. Rollin, from as 
Geige in Quintilian, forbids him. to be read. And after ſeverah 
tand muments to prove the opinion he maintains, he concludes his: 
pal tnfutation of me in theſe words, Aud ſhould a paſſige of Quin. 
Hao e probably miſunderſtood and miſquote in, take place of ſo ma- 
900 good reaſons, and authorities of cred 18. | 
hic 1. If M. Gauyllyer had read the paſſage he undertakes to» 
akeWMWOifute with any attention, he would have obſerved. that I do- 
by pot forbid Terence to be read. nor in any wiſe blame the ma- 
Mari * who explain him in their claſſes. I have only ſaid, that: 
5 did not think they were to be blamed, who: through motives: 
gele @ religion did otherwiſe, | | 
nM, 7: I. do not ſee wherein I have miſunderſtbod or miſquoted! 
uintilian. His words are, Cum mores in tut» fueriut, inte- 
ci pua legenda erit comadia, lib. i. cap 5. And qo they not: 
dearly expreſs, That Comedies ould not be read till the moralss 
re ſecure ? And does not Quintilian hereby intimate, that 
anedies may be prejudicial to the morals. 
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morals are ſecure; and can we blame a Chriſtian na. 
ſter for being equally nice upon ſo tender a ſubjc&? 
This work had been publiſhed before I had {ſcenq 
book entitled Terentius Chriſtianus, printed at Co- 
logne in 1604, and compoſed by a ſchoolmaſter of 
Harlem in Holland, Cornelius Schonæus Condanu, 
We learn from the preface, that this Schonwus, a 
man of great merit and reputation, was very much 
grieved, as well as many others of his profeſſion, 
that an author ſo dangerous to the morals as Terence 
ſhould be left in the hands gf youth; and this dan- 
ger, as he thought, aroſe from the very ſubſtance 
of the pieces themſelves, which under the pureſt 
and moſt elegant diction, that is poſſible to be ima- 
gined, concealed a poiſon the more pernicious as it 
was the more ſubtle, and did not alarm a chaſte car 
with thoſe groſs obſcenities, which are commonly 
obſervable in Plautus. To remedy this inconvenis 
ence, 


3. M. Gaullyer ſuppoſes that my whole reaſoning, iu what! 
fay upon the reading ef Terence, is founded only on a pal- 
fage of Quintilian. And though it were fo, my argument 
would neither be leſs juſt nor ſtrong. According to Quintilian, 
it might be dangerous to read comedies at a time when the mo- 
rals were not yet ſecure. And according to the ſame Quintili- 
an, maſters ſhould be more careful of the purity of manners 
than the purity of language in the choice ef the books they 

ive boys to read; becauſe the firſt impreſſions laſt long, and 
Ks the moſt important conſequences. Cætera admo/tion 
magna egent e imprimis, ut tenere mentes, trattur que altins quis 
grid rudibus et omnium ignaris inſederit, non modo que diſerti, ſid 
wel magis quæ honeſta ſunt, diſtant, Quintil. lib. 1. cap 5 From 
which principle it naturally follows, that a Chriſtian *13ſter is 
not whe blamed, who thinks he ſhould not very early put the 
comedies of Terence into the hands of the boys. But I hart 
ſo little inſiſted upon this paſſage of Quintilian, that I cid not 
ſo much as quote his words. 

4. The ſorce of my reaſoning lies in a reflection drawn from 
the very ſubſtance of the work we are upon, i. e. from the na- 
ture and quality of Terence's comedies, the matters there 
treated of, the principles that run through them, the intrigues 
which are to be found in them from beginning to end; in. 
trigues which are indiſputably very dangerous to youth. Th 
is what I have inſiſted upon for near two pabes together, which 
M. Gaullyer has not taken the leaſt notice of. When any one 
undertakes to confute another's opinion, eſpecially where mo: 
rality is ſo nearly concerned, I think he ſhould. take care te & 
it with more exactneſs. i 
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ence, this gentleman, full of a commendable zeal: 
for the advancement of chiidren in piety as well as 
learning, drew up ſeveral picces in imitation of the 


o- Mcomedies of Terence, but took his ſubjects. from the 

of Mholy ſcriprure. I have read rhe.two firſt of them, 
1. Wand they appear to me extremely beautiful. The rules 
„aof the theatre indeed are not exactly obſerved in them, 
ich but the diction is of a purity and elegance, that comes 


very near Terencc's, whoſe genius and ſtyle we may 
alily diſcern the author has expreſly ſtudied, and ve- 
ry bappily copied in the Chriſtian pieces he has left 
nceMus. I would gladly reprint one or two of them, to re- 
reſtii cue a writer from oblivion, who certainly deſerves to 
na-Mhe better known by men of learning than he is at pre- 
s itent, and eſpecially by thoſe who are entruſted with 
ear ihe education of youth. This book would be very 


nlyMproper for the ſeminaries, where the pious eccleſiaſ- 
-ni*Mtics fometimes think it a duty to put no other books 
ace, Minto” the hands of the young clergy, than ſuch as: 
t bave a tincture of picty and chriſtianity in them. 
pal. Tully's epiſtles, his paradoxes, his treatiſes of old 
nent 


age and friendſhip, his offices, and ſuch others, are 
a great help to the fourth and third claſſes, The pu- 
rity and elegance of the Latin are not the greateſt. 
advantages the boys meet with in them; all the world 
knows what excellent principles thoſe philoſophical. 
books abound with, But as they are often filled 
vith ſubtle and abſtracted reaſonings, which ſuppoſe: 
thorough knowledge of the ancient philoſophy, the. 
generality of maſters agree that many paſſagesin them- 
we above the capacity of their ſcholars. And this 
ads me to. wiſh that the advice I gave for the two. 
preceding clafles might likewiſe take place here; that 
„ that the ſtories and maxims might be drawn from 
ereral authors, and eſpecially from the philoſophi- 
al works of Tully, adapted to the ſtrength of thoſe 
eaſes, For 'tis not our buſineſs there to make the: 
boys comprehend the chain of a long and obſcure- 
kaloning, which is far beyond their age, but to 
ach them the purity of the Latin, and to inſtil 
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good principles into them. Now extracts, made with 
care and diſcretion, and which might ſometimes be 
drawn out into a reaſonable length, would equalj 
anſwer both theſe views, and not be ſubject to the in. 
conveniencies, which are inevitable, in going on with 
the explanation of books as they ſtand at preſent, 
which certainly were not written to teach boys Latin 
I inſiſt the more upon this article, as there art 
few hiſtorians, which are ſuitable to theſe claflts 
Except Cæſar, the fourth has none but Juſtin, and 
his latinity is not pure. The third is reduced to 
uintus Curtius and Salluſt, which muſt be alter. 
nately explained by it every year. The firſt, though 
not of the age of Auguitus, is very acceptable te 
the boys for his florid ſtyle, and the importance of 
the facts he relates. As for Salluſt, there is no au 
thor to be preferred before him. Quintilian does 
not ſcruple to draw a parallel between him and Thu 
cydides, who was ſo much eſteemed among the Greek 
hiſtorians, and a he thinks he does Livy a great deal 
of honour, after having extolled him very much,! 
faying that by ſo many excellent qualifications, thoughMki, 
in a manner very different from thoſe of Salluſt, he 
at length obtained the immortal reputation the laſt 
had acquired by his wonderful brevity. b Sallult 
indeed, as well as Thucydides, has wrote in a ſtyl 
extremely lively, cloſe, and conciſe; he has almoſii cot 
as many ſentences as words, and leaves us to under 
ſtand far more than he expreſſes. But this ver 
character gives us cauſe to apprehend, leſt he {houdien, 
prove too difficult for the third claſs; and I am the 
more induced to believe it, as F have ſeen very able 
maſters, in the conferences appointed to examine and 
elear up the difficulties in him, very much at a lols 
to find out the meaning of a great number of paſla 
ges. However, there is no author, who gives 2 ran 
7 » ju 


* Tmmortalem illam Salluſtii velocitatem d'verſis virtutibus 
conſecutus-eſt. L. 10, 
bd Denſus, et brevis, et ſemper inſtans ſbi; Quintil. ibid. 
Ita creber eſt rerum frequentia, ut verborum prope numerU 
ſententiarum numero conſequatur, Lib, 2. de. Orat, n. 56 
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aſter idea of the Roman republic than Salluſt, or 
who deſcribes the genius and manners of his own 
we in more lively colours, which it is very momen- 
ous for us to be well acquainted with. _ 

As to the ſecond claſs, we have abundance of ex- 
ellent works proper for the boys that are in it, the 
iſtory of Livy, Tully De oratore, his philoſophical 
orks, and ſome of his orations. But here again 
ve have farther occaſion for choice and diſcretion; 
and I do not think we ſhould make it a rule to ex- 
plain every part of theſe authors, as they now ſtand, 
[is but a ſmall portion of them that can be read in 
the courſe of one year, four or five books of Livy 
for inſtance ; and even that is a great deal. And is 
not moſt prudent in this caſe to paſs over the pla- 
tes of leſs moment, ſuch as the diſputes of the tri- 
hunes in the firſt Decad, and ſeveral little wars, and 
zive the boys ſome notion of them by word of 
nouth, in order to dell longer upon great events, 
hich are far more pleaſing, and more capable of 
improving their underſtanding? The ſame may be 
ad of Tully's diſcourſes upon eloquence and philo- 
ſophy, which require ſtill more the application of 
this rule. For would it not be inſupportable, in 


explaining the admirable book entituled Orator, to 
th them upon reading fully and entirely the dif- 
* tourſe upon numbers, which contains near an hun- 
er 


ired pages, and has abundance of points in it above 
the capacity of boys, and altogether uſeleſs to the 
end propoſed, which is the teaching them the Latin 
tongue, and the forming of their tafte? An able 
nd prudent maſter muſt therefore make choice of 
the paſſages he would explain; and T ſhould willing- 
Y apply to him in this refpe& what Quintilian ſays 
n ſpeaking of an orator, © Nihil eſſe, non modo in o- 
rando, ſed in omni vita, prius conſilio. 


I. 7 


* Lib..6, cap, 6 
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II. 


/ what is principally to be obſerved in the explaining 
of Authors to the higher Claſſes. 


The remarks which ſhould be made in the explain. 
ing of authors, may be reduced to {ive or ſix articles, 
1. The ſyntax, which gives the rules for the con- 
ſtruction of the different parts of ſpeech. 2. The 
propriety of the words, that is, their proper and ns. 
tural ſignification. 3. The elegance of the Latin, o 
the pointing out what is moſt curious and delicate in 
that language. 4. The uſe of the particles. 5. Cer: 
tain difficulties more particularly expreſſed. 6, The 
manner of pronouncing and writing Latin, which is 
not a matter of indifference, even towards under- 
ſtanding the ancient writers. I forbear to mention 
here what concerns the thoughts, figures, ſequel and 
ceconomy of diſcourſe, as I thall ſpeak at large upon 
thoſe ſubjects in another place. | 


As this part maſt have been. taught but very {u 
perficially in the two former claſſes, tis abſolutch 
neceſſary the boys ſhould be more thoroughly in 
ſtructed in it, in proportion as they grow up. 
muſt not think that grammar, 4 which has more 0 
ſolidity in it than ſhew, and for that reaſon may ap 
pear. deſpicable to ſome perſons, is undeſerving tit 
ftudy of boys, who are placed in the higher claſſes 
e It has not only wherewithal to ſet an edge upo! 
their underſtanding, but is capable of employing thi 
learning of the maſters; and it can only be prejud! 

Cl. 


# Plus habet in receſſi, quam in fronte promittit,—5S91a 0 
mn! ſtudiorum genere plus habet operis quam oſtentations 
Quint. lib. 1. 

© Interiora velut facri hujus adeuntibus, apparebit multa 7? 
rum ſubtilitas, quæ non modo acuere puerilia ingenia, fed exet 
cere altiſſimam quoque eruditionem ac ſcientiam poſſit. Thid. 

Non obſtant hæ diſciplioz per illas euntibus, ſed circa i 
hærentibus. Ibid. | 
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cial to ſuch as dwell wholly upon it, and fix there, 
but can never hurt thoſe who ule it as a ſtep or road 
rhereby to paſs on to other branches of knowledge 
pf a higher nature. Tis grammar, which enables 
he boys to give an account of the different conſtruc- 
jons they meet with in diſcourſe, and to reſolve a- 
hundance of difficulties, which without this help 
ould very much perplex them. For this reaſon 
hey muſt always have in mind certain ſhort, clear, 
nd expreſs rules, to ſerve as ſo many keys for o- 
xening a door to the underſtanding of authors. 
We find in theſe authors the relative, gui, quæ, 
uod, conſtrued very different ways. Populo ut pla- 
erent quas feciſſet fabulas, Terent. Urbem quam 
tuo veſtra eſt, Virg. Darius ad eum locum, quem 
manicas pylas vocant, pervenit, Curt. Ad eum lo- 
m, que appellatur Pharſalia, applicuit, Cæſ. The 
aſter ſhould be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
ules, that reſpect the relative, He muſt firſt give 
e children the moſt ſimple and eaſy, and then ex- 
Jain the reſt to them in the higher claſſes, as occa- 
on offers, | | 

There are a great many ways of ſpeaking in Latin, 
hich cannot be accounted for, but by ſuppoſing the 
ord negotium, or ſome other like it, to be under- 
bod. Trifle lupus ftabulis, Varium et mutabile 
mper femina, Virg, Parentes, liberos, fratres wilia 
bere, Tac. Annus ſalubris et peſtilens contraria, 
c, Ultimum dimicationts, Liv. ſubaudi, tempus. 
mara curarum, Horat. Ad Caſtoris, ſub. ædem. Eff 
vis, ſub. oficium, Abeſſe bidui, ſub. itinere. 

Upon how many occaſions muſt we have recourſe 
er to Helleniſm, or to other rules, to give an ac- 
unt of certain extraordinary conſtructions? Cum 
was, et aliguid agas quorum conſueviſti, Lucceius 
ceroni, Sed iſtum, quem quaris, ego ſum, Plaut. 


um, ut vivat, optant, Ter. Hac me, ut confidam, 
wit, Cic. Mud, quicquid eft, fac me ut ſciam, 
Ita rer. Ab/tine irarum. Deſine lacrymarum. Regna- 
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I ſhall content myſelf with this ſmall number o 
examples. But what follows from hence is, that x 
maſter, who would explain authors well to the boys, 
and give an account of every thing, ſhould be per 


fect in the rules of ſyntax, have thoroughly ſearch 


ed into the reaſons of them, compared them with the 
paſſages of ancient authors, and reduced them u 
much as poſſible to certain general principles, which 
fhould ſerve as the baſis and foundation for the un 
derſtanding of Latin, The Methode Latine of Port 
Royal will ſupply a maſter with the greateſt part o 
the reflections, which are neceflary for him upo 
this ſubject, and it would be a very faulty ncgl 
gence, not to make uſe of ſuch an aſſiſtance. 


II. Of the Propriety of Werds. 

"Tis requiſite to be particularly careful in makin 
them well obſerve the propriety of words, that is 
their genuine and natural ſignification; and to thi 
end to point out, as there 1s occaſion, their origin; 
and etymology ; whence they are derived ; and 0 
what compounded, Some examples will bettcr e 
plain what I mean. 

Revs fignifies equally the two parties that plead 
Neos appello, non eos modo qui arguuntur, fed on! 
quorum de re diſceptatur, Lib. 2. de Orat. n. 18 
Reos apfello, quorum res eſt, Ibid. n. 321. Th 
they called him reus, who had engaged bimſelf 
promiſe or otherwiſe, and was afterwards obliged 
perform what he had promiſed, Reus diftus eff 
re, quam promiſit ac debet, Paulus. From when 
comes that beautiful exprefſion of Virgil, Voti rev 
However revs is often oppoſed to petitor. 2s 
rat petitor? Fannius, Quis reus ? Flavius, Q. Ro 
n. 42. And this appears to have been its moſt 
ſual ſignification. | | | 

CRIMEN in good latinity fignifies accuſation, a 
in all probability comes from the Greek word / 
fudicium. Ingrati animi crimen hor reo. Laud 


imperatoriam criminibus avaritig obteri. . . . Fall 
- erm 
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nen, tanguam venenatum aliquod telum, in aliguem 
at 1 


* acere, Cic. Some perſons of underſtanding are of 
Wh pinion, that this word never fignifies a crime in 
Per pood authors; but I dare not venture to ſay ſo. 


FAciINUs denotes a bold ſtroke, a daring action, 
hen it is alone, it ufually ſigniſies a crime, a black 
ation. Nihil ibi facinoris, nihil flagitit pratermiſſum, 
pv. With an epithet, it is taken equally either in 
good or bad ſenſe, Qui aliquo negotio intenti, præ- 
cari facinoris, aut bone artis, famam quarunt, Sal- 
© Out, Facinus præclariſſimum, pulcherrimum, rectiſſi- 
Pom, Cic. Voluntario facinori veniam dari non of or< 
cl tere... . Sceleſtum ac nefarium facinus, Cic. But 
acinoreſits is always taken in an ill ſenſe, 
SOCORDIA and DESIDIA are found together in the 
reface of Salluſt to his hiſtory of Catiline, Socordia 
tue deſidia bonum otium conterere. Theſe two words 
have very near the ſame ſignilication, but yet with 
ſome difference. Valla thinks that one reſpects the 
nind, and the other the body. Socordia oft inertia 
mim, deſidia autem crporis, But I queſtion whe- 
ther this diſtinction be well grounded, 
The root of /cordria is cor, whoſe compounds are 
core, difccrs, excors, vecors, and /ecors or focors, id 
ſt /ine corde, This laſt word ſignifies idle, lazy, ne- 
plocnt, careleſs, indolent. Nolim caterarum rerum te 
ordem eadem modo, Ter. M. Glabrionem bene inſti- 
um avi Scævolæ diligentia, ſocors ipſius natura negli- 
gen ſgue tardaverat, Cic. ſocors futuri, Tac. careleſs 
what is to come hereafter. Thus we ſee /ocordia 
gnifies lazineſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, ſloth. Pœ- 
i advena ab extremis orbis terrarum terminis naſtra 
unctatione et ſocordia jam huc progreſſus, Liv. Quin- 
lian joins two beautiful epithets to this ſubſtantive, 
dexpreſs that indolence of difpoſition, which blinds 
ud ſtupifies the generality of parents to the faults of 
err children; ſi non cæca ac ſopita parentum ſecordia 
Tacitus oppoſes induſtria to ſocordia. Langue- 
er alioqui induſtria, intendetur ſocordia, We ſhall 
plain by and by what is meant by induyftria. 
FO). 1, - Q Deſedia 
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Deſidia comes from ſedeo, whoſe derivatives are 
obſes, praſes, reſes, deſes, which have the genitive in 
dis. The two laſt ſignify idle, ſtupid, careleſs, fy. 
pine, lazy, ſlothful, one who docs nothing. Dej. 
dem Romanum regem inter facella et aras afturum eſt 
regnum rati, , . . Sedemus deſicles domi, mulierum rity 
znter nos altercantes. . . . Timere Patres reſidem in ur. 
be plebem, Liv. Reſes aqua, Var, © ſtanding water,” 
Thus we ſee what deſidia ſignifies. Languori dejidig- 
que ſe dedere, Cic. Marceſcere deſidia et otio, Liv. Vir. 
gil very happily makes uſe of this word to exoyreſs 
the falſe King of the bees, whoſe lazineſs made him 
heavy and ugly; Ille horridus alter Deſidia, latam:- 
que trahens inglorius alvum whereas the true king 
was active, laborious, and beautiful. I cannot x 
void adding here that fine verſe of Horace, Vitand 
eft improba Siren Deſidia. 

IN DUS TRTLA properly ſignifies activity of mind 
application, attention, labour, care, and diligence 
Ingenium induſtria alitur . . Mihi in labore perf: 
rend9 induſtria non deerit, . , . Enitar ne defideres au 
mnduſtriam meam, aut diligentiam. , , , Perfe&um inge 
min, elaboratum induſtria, . . . Demoſthenes dolore | 
aiebat, fi quando opificum antelucana victiis cet indi 
ſtria, Cic. INDUsTR1Us alſo properly denotes a la 
borious, active, and vigilant man, #:aoroves. Han 
navus et indufirius. . . Homo wigilans et induftrii 
. In rebus gerendis vir acer et induſtrius, Ci 
As ſucceſs and abilities in buſineſs are gained by ha 
bour and application, I do not know whether in! 
ftria may not alſo ſignify induſtry, addreſs, ability 
But as I dare not venture to deny it, ſo I queſtiot 
whether any inſtances can be produced of it. Th 
maſter ſhould not forget to obſerve to the boys 
that this word is ſtill taken in another ſenſe. D 
or ex induſtria, expreſly, deſignedly, of ſet purpoſt 

It is fit alſo to make the boys diſtinguiſh the fi 
nification of certain words, which ſcarce ſcem 


have any difference. 


Tor 
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Tu rus and SECURUS are very often confound- 
d. Tutus ſignifies ſafe, ſure, without danger, which 
his nothing to fear; /ecurus, without fear, without 
are, without uneaſineſs, guaſe fine cura. Thence 
omes that beautiful ſaying of Seneca, Tuta ſcelera 
ſe poſſunt, ſecura non paſſunt, Ep. 97. | 
There is a difference between GRATUs and JU- 
uxDUS, The former ſignifies ſomething which 
leaſes us, and we take kindly ; the latter ſomething 
wreeable, which excites our joy. Now a thing may 
leaſe us, without being agreeable, as the ſpeedy in- 
ormation of ſome bad or mournful piece of news, 
phich it is of moment for us to know. Tully di- 
inguiſhes theſe two ſignifications. a veritas, et- 
ume jucunda non eſt, mibi tamen grata eft, Attic. 
b. 3. Ep. 66. Cupus officia jucundiora ſcilicet ſæpæ 
nhi fuerant, nunquam tamen gratiora, Lib. 4. Ep. 
an. 6. ; 

In common uſe GAUDERE and LETARI are con- 
dunded, and indifferently employed. Yet to ſpeak 
vactly, they have a different ſignification. Gaudi- 
expreſſes a more moderate and inward joy, /ati- 
a a joy that ſhews itſelf outwardly with a great 
armth and tranſport, Whence Cicero fays, that 
ere are occaſions, in which gaudere decet, latari 
n decet, Tuſc. lib. 4. n. 66. 

He diſtinguiſhes alſo betwixt AMARE and DIL 1- 
ERE, Ours erat qui putaret ad eum amorem, quem 
ga te habebam, poſſe aliquid accedere ? Tantum ac- 
it, ut mibi nunc denique amare videar, antea di- 
xiſe, Ad Attic, lib. 14. Ep. 20. Amare ſeems to 
mote a love proceeding from the heart and incli- 
ation, diligere a love grounded upon eſtcem. 
Perfons of the greateſt abilities may ſometimes be 
keerved in the meaning of certain words, which 
tſcldom uſed, fuch for inſtance as are moſt of the 
tems of art. Tully is not aſhamed to own, in a 
er to his friend Atticus, that a ſailor had taught 
um the true fignification of a term in navigation, 
nich he had long been ignorant of, and had even 
| | Q 2 miſtaken. 
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miſtaken. f Arbitrabar ſuſtineri remos, cum IN Higg. 
RE efſent remiges jufſi. Id non eſſe ej uſinodi didici he. 
rt, cum ad villam noftram navis appelleretur : non e. 
nim ſuſtinent, ſed alis modo remigant, Id ab ej re. 
motiſſimum eft, . . . INHIBITIO remigum motum h. 
bet, et vehementicrem quidem, remigationis navem con. 
vertentis ad puppim. Indeed Tully in a work, which 
was wrote ſeven or eight years before the laſt juft 
quoted, had given the word inhibere the meaning he 
here owns to be wrong. 5 Ut concitato navigio, cun 
remiges INHIBUERUNT, retinet tamen ipſa navis vn. 
tum et curſum ſuum intermiſſo impetu pulſuque rem! 
rum : fic in oratione perpetua, cum ſeripta deficiunt 
parem tamen obtinet oratio reliqua curſum, ſcriptoru 
frmilitudine et vi concitata. | 


HI. of the Elegance and Delicacy of the Latin Tongue 


Though it may be ſaid of the authors of good l 
tinity, that every thing in them is pure and elegant 
it muſt however be owned that we meet with a certa 
peculiar delicacy of elocution in ſeveral places, whict 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the reſt by good judges 
as in a parterre full of fine flowers, there are ſome 0 
a more exquiſite beauty and value than others, whuci 
connoiſſeurs know how to ſeparate from the mor 
common. And it is ſoon to be perceived, whethe 
ſuch as write Latin have acquired this tincture 0 
delicate and curious latinity from the ancients, 0 
not. We frequently ſee diſcourſes, in which th 
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diction is pure, correct, and intelligible, and q 
void of that grace we are ſpeaking of, ſo that vl” 
may apply to them this fentence of Tacitus, Magi # 


extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. i: 
This delicacy of expreſſion conſiſts ſometimes in I M 


ſingle word, and ſometimes in an entire-{entence * 
J ſhall give ſome inſtances of both. eg 
SATIE TAS. When this word is applied to no end; 

Tiſhment, 'tis common. Cibi ſatietas et faſtidium fil tho 
emara aliqua re revelatur, aut dulci mitigatur, y 0 
Wa 


© Ep. ad Attic, 21, lib. 23. 1 Lib, 1. de Orat. n. 153 
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zut in a figurative ſenſe it has a great deal of ele- 
gance. Cum naturam ipſam expleveris ſatietate vi- 
ven di. Ego mei ſatietatem magno labore meo ſupe- — 
ravi. . . . Neceſſe ejt ut orator aurium ſatietatem delec- 
tatione vincat, . , , Difficile dictu eft quæ nam cauſa fit 
cur ea que maxime ſenſus naſtras impellunt, et ſpecie 
prima acerrime commovent, ab ws celerrime faſtidio 
quodam ef ſatietate abalienemur, , , , Mirum me deſide- 
rim tenet urbis, ſatietas autem provinciæ, Cic, Sic- 
wi eum ſatietas haominum, aut negot? ft quando odium 
ceherat, Terent. Sometimes SATIAS is ulſcd inſtead 
of /atietas, and is no leſs elegant. 


Ex meco propinqus rure hoc capio commiodi, 
Neque agri, neque urbis, odium me unguam percipit. 
Ubi fatias cepit fieri, commuto locum. Ter. Eun. 5, 6. 
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INSOLENS, INSOLENTIA. Theſe words are com- 
mon in the figurative ſenſe. Inſalens hoftis. Victorir 
m/olentia, In their proper ſignification they are ve- 
ry elegant. They are compounded of in for non 
and /oleo, Is nullum verbum inſolens, neque odinſum, 
pmere ſolebat, Cic. Infolens vera accipiendi, Sall. A- 
nimus contumelie inſolens, Tac. Ea requiruntur a me, 
quorum ſum ignarus et inſolens. . . Moveor etiam loc 
us inſolentia . . . Propter fori judiciorumque inſo- 
lntiam, non mods ſubſellia, verum etiam urbem ip/anz 
reformidat, Cic. Offenderunt autres inſolentia ſerimo- 
us, Liv. Quo nulla mali vicerat vis perdidere ni- 
ma bona, ac voluptates immodicæ, et eo impenſius, quo 
avidius ex inſolentia in eas ſe merſerant, Liv. lib. 33- 
n. 18, | 

UTor, This verb in its ſimple meaning has no- 
thing more than what is common. Ad liberalitatem 
vectigalibus uti, Cic. But it has ſome other very e- 
kegant ſignifications. Statuit nihil ſibi gravins faci- 
endum, quam ut illa matre ne uteretur, Cic. All he 5 
thought of doing after ſuch ill ufage, was never 
more to ſee fuch a mother. Adverjis ventis uft fle- 
BW us, Cic. We had contrary winds. Pugs nos medi- 
% amicoque uft ſumus, oo He was our phytician 
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and friend. Mihi /; — filius erit, ne ile facil 


me utetur patre, Ter. for ero facilis erga illum. 
Nouns diminutives are very elegant in Latin, and 
are one of the particulars wherein that language is 
ſuperior to ours. We need only mention them, tg 
mew their beauty. Homines mercedula adducti.. 
In hortulis ſuits requieſcit { Epicurus } ubi recuban 
molliter et delicate nos avacat a reſtris. . . . Ithaca 
zlam, in aſperrimis ſaxulis tanquam nidulum affixam, 
dicitur ſapientiſſimus vir immortalitati antepoſuiſſe., , 
Incurrit hac noftra laurus non ſolum in oculos, ſed jan 
etiam in voculas malevolorum. . . . Rogo te.. . ut a. 
mori noſtro pluſculum etiam... quam concedit veritas, 
 largiare . . . ut noſmetipſi vivi gloriola noſtra perfrua- 
mur. . Non vereor ne aſſentatiuncula quadam aucu 
pari gratiam tuam videar. . . . Narrationem menda- 
ciunculis afpergere. . ,. Opus oft limatulo et politut, 
gudicio tuo. . . . Tenuiculo apparatu fignificas Balbum 
Fuiſſe cententum, Cic. In unius mulierculæ animula j 
jactura fatta fuerit. . . Cum oppida, que quodam tem. 
pore florentiſ/ma fuerunt, nunc profirata et diruta an 
te oculos jacerent, cepi egomet mecum fic cogitare: 
Hem ! nos homunculi indignamur, fi quis no/trum inter- 
zit, aut occiſus eft, quorum vita brevior eſſe debet ? 
cum uno loco tot oppidorum cadavera prejecta jaceant, 
gulp. in epiſt. ad Cic. How expreflive is the dim! 
nutive homunculi, to ſhew the meanneſs of man! 
And how necelſlary is the diminutive to expreſs the 
aſtoniſhing force and length of note in 0 ſmall; 
body as that of a nightingale ? Tanta vox tam part 
in corpuſculo, tam pertinax ſpiritus, Plin. Our lan 
guage has not words to render beauties of this kind 
There is a great delicacy in ſeveral nouns and verb: 
compounded of the prepoſition /ub, whoſe office i 
to diminiſh the force and ſignification of the word: 
it is joined to. Subagreſtis. Subruſticus. Subconti 
meligſe. Qua triſtem ſemper, quia taciturnum, qui 
fubhorridum atque incultum videbant, , , . Subrauc 
vox. Subturpiculus, Subdubitare, Subiraſci. Subin 
videre. Suboffendere, Cic. 


Verb 
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Verbs frequentatives, ſo called, becauſe the thing 
token of is frequently repeated, have likewiſe 
ſometimes a peculiar grace. Factito. Declamito. 
[eftito. Ad me ſcribas velim, vel potius ſcriptites,. 
lic. Aiunt eum, qui bene habitet, ſapius ventitare 
in agrum, Plin. 

The reading of Tully is very uſeful towards find-- 
ng out the beauty and delicacy of the elocution J 
m ſpeaking of. I ſhall here give ſome examples 
. . cc greater length. | 
nM 1. Libandus eſt ex omni genere urbanitatis facetia- 
a-. um quidam lepos, quo tanquam ſale perſpergatur o- 
ta; nis oratio, lib. 1. de Orat. n. 159. This is a true 
uſtance of Tully's taſte in writing Latin. How cu- 
nious is the expreſſion, libandus lepos ! He often 
makes uſe of it in other places very elegantly. Nul-- 
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ll te vincula impediunt ullius certæ diſcipline, libaſque f 
zun omnibus quodeumque te maxime ſpecie veritatis mo- 
/a oet, lib. 1. Tuſc. 82. Omnibus unum in locum coactis i 
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ſcriptoribus, quod quiſque commodiſſime præcipere vide- 
latur, excerpfimus, et £x variis ingeniis excellentiſſi- 
ma quague libavimus, 2 de Inv. 4. Non ſum tam igna- 
rus cauſarum, non tam inſolens in dicendo, ut omni ex 
genere orationem aucuper, et omnes undique floſculos 
r pam atque delibem, pro Sext. 119. 
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mi; 2. Habeat tamen illa in dicendo admiratio ac ſumma. 19 
m i es umbram aliquam et receſſum, quo magis id quod > 
tha erit illuminatum extare atque eminere videatur, 3 de. ; 


Orat. n. 99. All the terms are choſen, and proper 
to the image, from whence the metaphor is taken; 
unbra, receſſus, uluminatum, extare, eminere, And 
this paſſage teaches us not to expect the delicacy we 
eak of to be equally diffuſed through every part 
of a diſcourſe. 
3. Dicebat Iſecrates, doctor ſingularis, ſe calcaribus 
n Ephoro, contra autem in Theopompo franis uti ſolere : 
alterum enim exultantem verborum audacia reprimebat, 
aterum cunctantem et quaſi vericundantem incitabat. 
Weque eos ſimiles effecit inter ſe, ſed tantum alteri _—_ 
| 2 


j 
| 
| 
| 


de altero limavit, ut id conformare in utroque, qu 


meaning has nothing which ſtrikes us. J. arborecex 
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utriuſque natura pateretur, Lib. de Orat. n. 36, 

This paſſage would admit of ſeveral obſervations; 
but I thall confine myſelf to theſe two expreſſions; 
alteri affinxit, de alters Imavit, which ſeem to be 
very juſt and extremely elegant. Put only ache 
and detraxit, which are ſynonimous to them, in 
their ſtead, and ſee the difference. 

ALTERI AFFINXIT.,Afpmgere in good latinity ſigni 
fies adjungere, Ne illi vera laus detracta oratione nt 
ftra, nec falſa affifta eſſe videatur, Pro leg. Man, 10 
Faciam ut intelligatis in tota illa cauſa, quid res ifſq 
tulerit, quid error affnxerit, quid invidia conflarit 
Pro Cluent. q. | 

DE ALTERO LIMAVIT. This word in its ſimple 


acuunt limantque cornua elephanti, Plin. But in the 
figurative ſenſe it has always ſomething beautiful and 
remarkable. Sometimes it ſignifies to retrench, and br. 
ſometimes to adorn, becauſe it is by taking off whagſQſ! 
is ſuperfluous, that the file poliſhes and finiſhes. TH VI 
here taken in the firſt ſenſe, de alters limavit, as iin 
this other paſſage of Cicero, De tua benefica pier 
lixaque natura limavit aliquid poſterior annus propteſ ba 
quandam triſtitiam temporum, Ep. 3. lib. 8. Limare, ho 
when it ſignifies to poliſh, to adorn, to finiſh, ie 
likewiſe very elegant. Negue hac ita dico, ut ara i 
liquid limare non poffit . . . Hac limantur a me politiſ na 
us, Cic. Limandum expohendiumque ſe alicui permitte lan 
re, Plin. jun. tin 

The comparing of ſeveral paſſages, where the ſame uſe 


words are uſed, may be very uſeful to the boys, and dic 
alſo to the maſters, by enriching their memory wit l 
a great many elegant ways of expreſſion, and by (ch 
giving them a taſte of good and pure latinity. Rob ; 
w 


Stephen's Latin Theſaurus, and for want of it 
Charles Stephen's Dictionary, which is no other tha Dt 
an abridgement of the Theſaurus, and which a goo 
maſter cannot be without, will ſupply abundance 

| | examples 
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amples, out of which he may chuſe ſuch as will 


1ν, ect ſuit his purpoſe. The Latin apparatus of Tully 
6. Will be alſo very uſeful to him. And the pains he 
ions lakes in making extracts, and in tranſcribing the moſt 
ions beautiful paſſages, will neither be unſerviceable to him- 
0 be elf nor his ſcholars ; efpecially if he is careful to 
Jecißarow great part of the beautiful expreffions,. he 


ſaictates by word of mouth, into their exerciſes. 


IV. O the Uſe of Particles, 


In the firſt edition of this work I forgot to treat 
of particles, which are not however a matter of in- 
diference either for the underſtanding of the Latin 
tongue or in compoſition. By this word we under- 
ſtand prepoſitions, conjunctions, adverbs, &c. Par- 
ticles contribute very much to the force, delicacy, 
and beauty of this language, and point out the turn 
and propriety of it. Nothing ſerves more to ex- 
preſs the genius and peculiar character, which di- 


and | 
ha tinguiſhes it from others. Nothing ſhews better, 
Ii vhether a man, who now ſpeaks or writes Latin, is 


maſter of the beauties and elegance of the language, 


5 1 
„% er is well read in the ancient authors. For it often 
el happens, without our perceiving it, (and who can 


we ſpeak our native tongue in Latin, by following 
the ſame turn, the fame order of words, the ſame 
it1W manner of expreſſion, which we uſe in our own 
te language, and which are abſolutely different in La- 
tin. It is therefore of moment to teach youth the 
ule which good authors make of this kind of par- 


by proportioning the remarks to the capacity of the 
ſcholars. | h 
Turſellin has drawn up a little book on this ſubject, 
which is extremely well wrote. And before him 
dteuvechius, a man of learning in Germany, * had 
| treated 


* 


2 


Tis called, Godeſch eil Stuvechii Huſdani de particulis lin- 
gue Latina liber, and was printed at Cologne in 1580. 


hope to be entirely exempt from this fault?) that 


ticles, and this ſtudy may be proper for every claſs, 
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' +» » » Nego enimvero, Plaut. Tunc enimvero deorum i- 
ra admonuit, Liv. 
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treated the ſame thing with a great deal of or 
and exactneſs. Theſe two books may be of ſome x 
fiftance to the maſters, We learn from them, th 
the particles ſerve not only to join ſentences tog 
ther, or the different parts of the ſame ſentence, by 
to ſet off and vary the ſtile ; as will appear more fic. 
vident from a few inſtances. Id 


The firſt word we meet with in Turſellin is thi 
prepoſition @ or ab. He produces thirteen or four 
tzen different ſignifications of it, which he ſupport 
with ſeveral authorities. I ſhall mention but a fes 
of them, | h 

Si caput a fole doleat. Plin. by reaſon of the fun, 

Pecuniam numeravit ab araria, Cic, The mong 
of the treaſury. 

Vide ne hoc totum faciat a me, Cic. Do not mak 
for me. 

Mediocriter a doctrina inſtructus, anguſitus etiam 4 
natura, Cic. On the part of inſtruction . . on the 
part of nature. 

Ab recenti memoria perjfidia, aliquanto minore cum 
miſericordia auditi ſunt, Liv. Becauſe of the ſtill 
freſh remembrance of their treachery. 

Homo ab epiſtalis, A ſecretary, a man employed 
to write letters. : 


ENIMVERO. 


This word has ſeveral different ſignifications, 
which are all elegant, , 

To affirm or deny with more force; to inſiſt 
ſtrongly upon any thing. Tum te abiſſe hinc negas * 


To expreſs the joy and readineſs, wherewith any 
thing is done. Illi enimvero ſe oftendunt, quod vellet, 
ee facturos, Cic. | 

Tis alſo uſed to expreſs indignation. Enimvero 


bac ferendum non eſt, Cic. : 
0, 
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Eo. 


This adverb is conſtrued different ways. 

guarum rerum eo gravior eft dolor, quo culpa ma- 
r, Cic. | 91. 

Fo tardius ſcripſi ad te, quod quotidie te expectabam, 
ic. 

Id eo facilius credebatur, quia ſimile vero videbatur, 
i. 


th Non eo dico, C. Aquili, quo mihi veniat in dubium 

four fides, Cic. 

bort A careful maſter knows how to make ule of this 
fert of remarks. He makes not a great many at a 


me, for fear of overcharging the memory of the 
oys. He introduces them at a proper ſeaſon as op- 
ortunity offers. He ſupports them with ſeveral 
nitances, to make the deeper impreſhon ; and he 
ndeavours afterwards to throw them into the ex- 
riſes he ſets them to make. And I am of opini- 
In, that this kind of exerciſe may be very utcful 
oth for the underſtanding of the language, and 
he elegance of compoſition. 


cum 

uy V. Of difficult and 6bjcure Paſſages, 

Jed Difficulty and obſcurity in authors may 'ariſe ei- 
her from what relates to- hiſtory, table, and antiqui- 
es; or from a perplexed and ſometimes an irregu- 
r conſtruction ; from expreſſions that are uncom- 

= Pen, metaphorical, and capable of ſeveral] meanings; 

J 


Ir from want of correctneſs in the text, and the 
gane paſſage being read various ways, which often 
1" ncreaſes the obſcurity inſtead of removing it. 
. To be able to underſtand and explain authors 
ell, it is abſolutely neceſſary for a maſter to be ac- 
uainted with the fable, hiſtory and cuſtoms of the 
1 acients, He is not obliged to ſpend a great deal of 
me upon them, but he muſt neither be ignorant of 
nem, nor neglect them. This point muſt not take 
p the whole buſineſs of his explication, but it muſt 
95 . make 
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make a part of it. Under this head there is a kin 
of obſcure erudition, ill-digeſted, and loaded wii 
uſeleſs and trifling facts, and in a word more caps 
ble of corrupting the underſtanding than improving 
it, And we may juſtly apply to it what Quintilia 

ſays upon another ſubject, k Inter virtutes gramm 
tici habebitur aliqua neſcire. But there is withal a 
ignorance in this cafe, which can proceed only fron 
idleneſs, and which would be inexcuſable in men 9 
letters, who pats a part of their lives in ſtudying thi 
ancients, and by their profeſſion are to teach other 
the knowledge of them. But I ſhall ſpeak of thi 
matter more at large in another place, 

2. When a perplexed conſtruction occaſions th 
obſcurity, tis removed at once by diſpoling th 
words in their natural order. This ſentence, whic 
ſtands at the beginning of Livy, Utcumgue erit, ji 
vabit tamen rerum geſtarum memorie princigis terra 
rum populi pro virili parte et me ipſum conſuluiſt 
may puzzle the boys at firſt view. But place th 
words in the following manner, and there is no ob 
ſcurity in them; Fuvabit et (id eſt etiam) me ii ſi 
conſuluiſſe pro uirili parte memori rerum geſta rum 50 
puli principis terrarum, This paſſage of the 6 
book, Ita omnia conſtemte tranquilla pace, ut es vi 
fama belli perlata videri poet, has certainly ſome ob 
ſcurity in it, which vaniſhes upon placing the! 
thus, Ita cmnia tranguilla (ſubaudi erant ) pace vii 
ftante, ut, &c. | 

3. Sometimes the difficulty ariſes from certain ex 
traordinary or irregular conſtructions, which on 
word may clear up, 


Eo melioribus uſuras viris, | ſays Romulus, addref te 


ſing himſelf to the Sabine women, who had been cat b p. 
ried off, quod annixurus pro fe quiſguse ſit, ut, cum f F 


vicem funTus officio fit, parentum etiam patrizqie it, 


pleat deſiderium. "Tis the laſt part of this ſentence iflay 
that is ſomewhat obſcure, It may be made plainer re: 


Vo! 


i. 
Liv 


giv! 


* Lib. t. cap. 4. 1 Liv. lib. 1. n. 9. 
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inWirciog it a little more length. UT cum fecundum 
Ko 4 VICEM, /eu, quod ad ſe proprie ſpectat, ſuio 


1%%,˖⁰ FUNCTUS OFFICIO SIT, id eft, cum ſue qui/- 
hue conjugt amorem praſtiterit quem vir uxori debeat ; 
mulatiorem inſuper impendat caritatis modum, quo 
ATRIZ ET PARENTUM amiſſorum lis acturam 
ESIDERIUMQUE EXPLEAT, : 

| Hinc patres, hinc viros orabant ( Sabine mulieres ) 
e /e ſanguine nefands ſoceri generique reſpergerent : ne 
marricidio macularent partus ſuos, nepotum illi, liberum 
i progeniem m. There is no obſcurity but in the ſe- 
ond clauſe, It conſiſts in the laſt words, nepotum . . . 
be. . . progeniem, Which ſignify nepotes et libe- 
; and ſtill more in the preceding ones, ne parrici- 
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th mactlarent partus ſues, They call parricide the 
hicWrime, by which the fathers-in-law and the ſons- in- 


ay were about to kill one another, and they conjure 
hem to ſpare their children and grand-children that 
lame, who might otherwiſe be told that their fa- 
hers or grand-fathers were parricides, A great 
ritic is of opinion, that we muſt here neceſtarily 
ad orbarent inſtead of macularent ; but he is miſ- 
ken, and this ſhews that we ſhould not eaſily give 


to, altering texts. | 
100 * 22172 occidione prope occiſos Volſcos movere ſua ſponte 
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ob poſe, id fides abierit, The conſtruction of the 9 
henWit words is very unuſual, and requires a word to ex- 5 


uin it. Pra ſides abierit, fides non fit, id eſt, cred: - 
mn pofſit, oceidione prope occiſos Volſcos mavere ſua ſponte 
ma poſſe, quia, inquam, credi non poſit id ita efſe. , . . 
0 Sunt et belli ficut pacis jura, Juſteque ea non minus 
lam fortiter didicimus gerere. To what does ea here 
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rechte? The ſenſe carries it before the ſyntax. For 

ca Wb plain that bella muſt be underſtood. 

in Filiam pater avertentem cauſam dolorts . . . elicuit, 

' x Miiter ſciſcitando, ut fateretur, &c, The expreſſion, 

ace lam pater elicuit ut, Gc. is uncommon, and re- 

eres explaining, | Er | 

ring Vol. I. Wh | 4. At 
EL. lic 2. n. 13. Liu lh, 10 


1 Liv. lib. 5 n. 27. 7 Liv. lib. 6. N. 24» 
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4. At other times the reader is puzzled by an u 
uſual metaphor, or an expreſſion capable of diff 
Tent conſtructions. 

J Difſipate res nondum adulte diſcordia forent ; nu 
Jovit tranquilla moderatio imperii, eoque nutriends por 
duxit, ut bonam frugem libertatis maturis jam viriby 
Ferre poſſent. This paſſage is admirable both for th 
ſubſtance of the reflection itſelf, and the manne 
wherein it is expreſſed, But from whence is the me 
taphor taken, in which its principal beauty conſiſts 
For the explication of the paſſage muſt begin wit 
that, as it cannot be underſtood without it. Ha 
Livy a view to the cares of a nurſe, and the ligh 
and ſimple nouriſhment which children have ne 
of, before they can be brought to digeit more fol 
food? Or did he take his compariſon from the mo 
derate warmth of the earth, which after havin 
ſwelled and ſoftened the grain, and made ir {hog 
out at firſt a ſmall green point, ſtrengthens it infe: 
ſibly, and conducting it by different degrees to! 
maturity, enables it at laſt to ſupport the weight 
the ear? I have known two learned profeſſors di 
ded upon this paſſage, ſupport each their ſentiment 
with very plauſible reaſons ; and *tis ſure a point « 
difficulty. | 

r Livy ends the deſcription of the puniſhment 
Brutus's children with this excellent reflection. NM 
datos virgis cadunt, ſecurique feriunt ; cum inter om 
zempus pater, vultuſque et os ejus, ſpectaculo eſet, en 
nente animo patrio inter publica pœnæ min iſteriu 
Two very different meanings are given to theſe li 
words animo patrio. The one fide urges, that tht 
ſignify, that upon this occaſion the character of con 
gained the aſcendant over that of the father, and! 
love of his country ſtifled all ſenſe of compaſſion 
Brutus towards his ſon. This verſe in Virgil, Vine 
amor patriæ, and the inſenſibility and rigour whit 
s Plutarch aſcribes to Brutus, ſeem to confirm t 


expoſition, Others on the contrary maintain, f 
þ 


4 Liv, lib, 2, U. I, . Lib. 2. n. 5 * Vit Public. 


un 


iffe 
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heir ſentiments ſeem more reaſonable, and better 
uaded in nature, that theſe words ſignify, that du- 
ng the execution of ſo ſad a ſentence, which the of- 
ce of conſul impoſed upon Brutus, how much ſoever 
e ſtrove to ſuppreſs his grief, the affection of the fa- 
her broke out, notwithſtanding his endeavours, And 
be verſe in Virgil neceſſarily carries this ſenſe along 
ith it, as it expreſſes. a ſtruggle-betwixt the ſenti- 
ents of nature, and the love of his country, and that. 
be latter ſhould get the better, Vincet amor patriæ. 
Such difficulties as theſe may ſerve to form the 
dement of the boys, to give them a taſte of true 
nd exact criticiſm, and to throw. a variety and 
hearfulneſs into their ſtudies, which may render 
hem more agreeable. | : 

z. There is another kind of difficulties arifing: 
om the corruption of the text. In my opinion we 
we this juſtice to the good authors of antiquity,. 
hen we find in their writings paſſages of an impene- 
fable obſcurity, and void. of all ſenſe, to think that 
te text is corrupt, and ſomething wanting; after 
hich we may have recourſe to conjectures. | 
t Dignos efſe, qui armis (Volas ) cepiſſent eorum ur- 
m agrumque Volanum % M. le Febvre writes: 
wnum efſe, id eſt aquum.. 1 | 

u Von jam orationes modo Manlii, fed facta popula- 
a in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa eadem, qua mente fierent, 
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1 fuenda erant, Gronovius clears up this paſſage by 
2 11 hanging two letters, and ſubſtituting intuenti, Fa- 


I, popularia in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa eadem, qua mente 
erent intuenti, erant. b 

x Sic libris fatalibus editum eſe, ut, quando aquæ 
bana abundaſſet, tum, fi eam Romanus rite emiſiſſet, 
oriam de Vetentibus dari. The fault is evident, 
. .. dari, Whether it proceeds from the inadver- 
acy of the author, or the ignorance of the copiſt. 
Pliny the naturaliſt ſpeaks thus of the ſmall worm, 


the 


A 


on 


dt 


Mom whence. the bee is formed: y /d.quod excluſum eſt, 
* > 2 primum: 
Hir. lib. 4. n. 49. Lib. & n, 16 
Lib. 5. m 15. V lin. hiſt, nat. I. 11. c. 765. 
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primumvermiculus videtur candidus, jacens tranfoerſu; 
adherenjque ita ut paſcere videatur. Theſe laſt word 
ita ut paſeere videatur, which were in all the edition 
and manuſcripts, ſcarce make any tolerable ſenſe; 
and thus they have very much puzzled all the critics 
who have taken a great dea! of pains to explain them 
or to introduce a various reading. This paſſage ha 
been perfectly reſtored by the bare change of a few 
letters, ita ut pars cere videatur, As this ſmall wor 
is white, and ſticks cloſe to the wax, it feems to be 
part of it. This emendation, which is one of the 
happieſt in its kind, we owe to the learned F. Peta 
vius, and after him to F. Hardouin, who before hi 
had ſcen the former's note, had corrected the place 
the ſame manner; and confirms the correction by 
paſſage in Ariſtotle, which proves it to be juſt. 


VI. Of the ancient Manner of pronouncing and un 
ting Latin, 


The gift of ſpeech, and the invention of writing 
are two ineſtimable advantages, that Divine Prov 
dence has been pleaſed to grant mankind, whic 
could never have been obtained by their unalliite 
endeavours, | 

« ”Tis a wonderful invention, (ſays * a great mat 
*« upon this ſubject) to compoſe ſuch an infinite va 
« riety of words out of five and twenty or thirt 
< ſounds, which without any thing in themſelves re 
« ſembling what paſſes in our minds, do notwith 
„ ſtanding diſcover the whole ſecrets of them to 0 
% thers, and enable thoſe who cannot otherwite pe 
<« netrate ſo far to underſtand whatever we conceive 
<& with all the different motions of our ſouts.” An 
tis a ſecond wonder, almoſt as aſtoniſhing as the firſt 
to have found the means by drawing figures upd! 
paper of ſpeaking to the eyes as well as the ears, 0 
fixing ſo light a ſubſtance as words, of giving conlilt 
ence to ſounds, and colour to thoughts. Th 

* Gram. raiſon. p. 27. | 


« Phoenices primi, ſi fama creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. Lucan, l. 3 
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The boys ſhould be early informed of this two-- 
vid advantage, we every day, and almoſt every mo- 
ment, find ſerviceable, and for which we ſeldom 
make our acknowledgments to God in the manner” 
ve ought, | 


10s „ i 6 
The ancient manner of writing and pronouncing, 
ha eing an eſſential part of grammar, ſhould be taught 
genie boys at their firſt entrance upon ſtudy. But ſome'« 


obſervations may be reſerved to a more advanced age, 
xs they require a greater maturity of judgment. 

It is abſolutely neceflary for the boys to be well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the letters, and the con- 
nexion' they have with one another. This knowledge 
vill make them better diſtinguiſh the cadence and 
armony of periods, diſcover the etymology of cer- 
in words, know how they were anciently pronoun- 
ed, and ſometimes even enable them to underſtand 
ery obſcure paſſages in authors, or to reſtore ſuch 
ws have been corrupted, 

The ancients in ſpeaking always expreſſed the 
quantity of the vowels, and diſtinguiſhed conſtantly 
he long from the ſhort ones in pronunciation. We 
blerve this diſtinction in the penultima of words of- 
nore than two ſyllables, amabam, circundubam, but: 
ere does not uſually appear the leaſt trace of it in 
Fords of two ſyllables, dabam, ſtabam, which is a 
ery - conſiderable defect. By this means the Latin 
ſerſes loſe a great part of their grace, when uttered 
y us, Tis as though we ſhould pronounce pate in: 
french, when ſpoken of animals, like pate, which: 
ignifies paſte, M. Perrault, for want of knowing: 
he nature of letters, maintained that the a of cans 
the verſe of Virgil, Arma virumque cans, ſhould- 
e pronounced like the à in the penultima of canta- 
„ in the verſe criticized upon by Horace, Fortu- 


* lum Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. It is, ſays M. 
. ; Leſpreaux in his confutation, a miſtake he imbibed* 
„ {chool, where the bad method of pronouncing; 


hort letters in Latin words of two ſyllables as long. 
mes, 1s generally practiſed. | 
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certain caſes, pelvem or peluim, nave or navi. Hence 
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The ancients ſometimes. confounded the. e and the 
z in writing, and evidently did ſo in pronunciation, 
a Quintilian obſerves, that in his time they wrote 
here inſtead of Heri, that /ibe and quaſe were to be 
found in ſeveral books inſtead of /ibz: and quaſi, and 
that Livy wrote. thus. From whence dofibtleſs it 
happens, that theſe letters are indifferently uſed in 


alſo it is, that as the e in the diphthong ei was 
ſcarce ſounded, and the i almoſt only heard, this 
laſt letter has remained. ſingle in certain words, as 
emnzs for omneis, which is fo very frequent in Salluſt, 
b Craſſus in 'Tully, reproaches Cotta, that by ſti. 
fling the i, and dwelling too long upon the e, in the 
diphthong ei, he did not pronounce like the orator; 
of old, but like the ploughmen, who, according t 
Varro, ſaid vellam for veiliam, or. villam. A fault, 
very like, is at preſcnt very cuſtomary among abun- 
dance of perſons, who pronounce the i almoſt like 
an e, in ſuch words as have an i before an u, as 
princeps, ingens, ingenium, induo; whereas in theſe 
words it fhould be pronounced as in the prepoſition 
in, and when the i is followed by other letters, in. 

mitis, primus. „„ „ 
The vowel ½ was pronounced on by the Latins, 
and is ſtill ſo by the Italians and Spaniards, Ciſculis 
was pronounced. as we ſhould do coucoutous, whence 
comes the French word coucou ; which words 1 
both languages have been formed by an onomatopria, 
that is, an imitation of the ſound taken from the 
cry of that bird. Now this pronunciation adds 
peculiar grace and ſoftneſs to the Latin words. We 
have ſome little remains of it in ſuch words as have 
an « before an m or an n, dominum, dederunt ; which 
ſhould not be pronounced, as written with. a full o, 
gaminem,. though this is very common. 
| Among 


e. a 
d Quare Cotta noſter, cujus tu illa lata, Sulpici, nonnunquam 
imitaris, ut zota literam tolias, et e pleniſſimum dicas, non mihi 
oratores antiquos, (ed meſſores yideris-unitari, 3. de Orat, n. 46. 
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he Among the four liquids, /, r, m, n, the two firſt: 
on, Nee juſtly ſo called; for they are indeed flowing, and; 


ery thick found, and for that reaſon Quintilian calls: 
tmugientem literam, He obſerves, that as there was. 
pmething heavy in it, it was formerly cut off at the- 
nd of a word, die banc; c and even when it was 
wrote, it We res pronounced, Multum ille et ter- 
u, multum jactatus et alto. And thus there was a 
noothneſs and grace in the pronunciation of this. 


Were, which we now know nothing of. 
ul. The 5 is called hifling, from the found it makes; 
ſti· Nor which reaſon it uſed. formerly to be cut off at 


he end of a word, ſerenu' fuit, dignu' loco. There 
we ſome French words in which the ſame letter is“ 
uppreſſed in pronunciation, though retained in wri- 


ait ing: Vous, nous, faite, . . . The Romans always 
a- unded the 5s, and pronounced it fully in the mid- 
ke le of a word, as in the beginning, miſeria, ſeria. 


lhey even doubled it in the middle, when a long 
owvel went before it, cauſſa, caſſus, divifjiones .. 
And thus Tully and Virgil wrote. Our language. 
bftens this letter in the middle of a word, and we; 
pronounce Latin in the ſame manner. 

The 2 was pronounced by the Latins with great: 
moothneſs, which, according to © Quintilian, dif- 
uſed an agrecable charm through a diſcourſe, * It. 
aſwered almoſt to our q between two vowels, Mujſe, 
nth the addition of ſomething like the ſound of a- 
eta after the . "Twas thus the Dorians pronoun- 
d and wrote it in Greek, ovpio% for cwito, which 


WeliWertainly is very ſmooth, Some think the d ſhould 
wee pronounced before the g, Mezentius, Medſentius. 
ich From the relation, which certain letters bear to: 


ne another, as b and y to d and t, we learn why: 
ome words are. wrote one way, and pronounced 
another. 


Etiamſi feribitury tamen parum exprimitur : adeo ut pen& 
juldam nove literz ſonum reddat Quint. I. 9. c. 4. 

© Quomodo et ipſum (Ciceronem) et Virgilium ſeripſiſſe, ma- 
I corum docent. Quintlil, libs 1. cap. 13. 

Lib. 12. cap. 10. 


ronounced with eaſe and quickneſs, The m has a 
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another, f Quintilian obſerves, that in obtinu?t re 
fon demands a bh, but the ears hear nought but a þ, 
And *tis thus in all languages. The French pro. 
nounce grant eſbrit, grant homme, though they 
write grand eſprit, grand homme. 

The ancients. ſtrongly ſounded the aſpiration, e. 
ſpecially before the vowels, which added great force 
and grace to the pronunciation, MMe-ne Iliacis ce. 
eumbere campis Non potiiiſſe, tuaque animam Haxc 
ef undere 'dextra ? 1. An. 101. Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam BAC defenſa fuiſſent, 2. An. 
291. Theſe admirable verſes loſe a part of their 
beauty, if the aſpiration is not ſtrongly expreſſed, 
"Tis very uſual with the boys to be negligent in this 
point, eſpecially the Parifians, which the maſter's 
care may eaſily correct, 

Several uſeful and important obſervations hate 
been made upon the v and j conſonants, which the unc 
ancients without doubt did not pronounce altoge- Ina 
ther as we do, It may be of ſervice to inform the ue 
boys of them, and to let them know what is meantthe 
by the Digamma M:licum, or double gamma, a cha- ue 
racter deſigned to expreſs the v conſonant, TER thi 
NaFiT for TERMINAViT. The Emperor Clau- no 
dius, though maſter of the world, had not credited 
enough to have it admitted among the Latin letters vil 

From theſe obſervations, and ſeveral others of any 
like nature, we mult conclude that the Romans 
pronounced Latin in a very different manner, from 
what we do now ; that thus. both their proſe and 
verſe loſe a great part of their beauty when pro- 
nounced by us, as we ſee ours very much mang- 
Ted by foreigners, who are unacquainted with our 
manner of pronouncing. They had a thouſand de- 
licacies in their delivery, which we are ſtrangers to. 
They diſtinguiſhed the accent from the quantity, 
and knew very well how to raiſe the ſound of a iy} 
lable without making it long, which. we are not ac. 

| N | cuſtomed 


Lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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rea. Niſtomed to obſerve. They had even ſeveral ſorts 
f long and ſhort vowels, and uttered them with a 
enfible difference. The whole people were very de- 
cate in this point, and we learn from Tully, that 
Ha ſyllable was pronounced longer or ſhorter than 
t ſhould be in the verſes of a comedy, the g whole 
eatre would cry out againſt the falſe pronunciati- 
n, without any other rule than the perception of 
the ear, which was accuſtomed to the difference be- 


AN 
ctr oMirixt long and ſhort ſyllables, as alſo to the riſing 
En end falling of the voice, wherein the knowledge of 


accents conſiſts. | 

Such obſervations as theſe upon the manner of 
pronouncing and writing among the ancients, may 
be very uſeful, and at the ſame time agreeable to 
the boys, provided the maſters make a judicious 
choice of them, introduce them at a ſeaſonable time, 


are 
thefWand do not make too many of them at once, which 
ge-. nay become very irkſome and tedious, And till 
the hey have leiſure to conſult the originals themſelves, 


they may inſtruct themſelves upon this head in a lit- 
le time, and with very little trouble, from the Me- 
thade Latine of Port-Royal, whence I have borrowed 
moſt of the reflections I have made upon this ſub- 
xt, That book, though it is not without its faults, 
15. vill ſoon teach them to inform their ſcholars in ma- 


i points, which are equally uſeful and curious. 
8 They will ſee there that it is moſt proper to write 
mm, deliciæ, vindico, autor or auttor, convicium, 


ſecundus, felix, femina, fenus, fetus, lacrima, pena, 
patrictus, tribunicius, fictitius, novicius, quatuor, quic- 
aud, Salluſtius, Appuleius, ſidus, folemnis, ſolliſtimum, 
ufur, ſubſiciva, or ſubcefiva, with ſeveral other like 
Oſcrvations, confirmed by proofs and authorities, 


III. 7 


1 In verſu quidem theatra tota reclamant, fi fuit una ſyllaba 

c- Nut brevior aut longior. Nec vero multitudo pedes novit, nec 

d ullos numeros tenet 2 nec illud, quod offendit, aut cur, aut in 
quo offendat, intelligit; et tamen omnium longitudinum ex: 
revitatum iu ſonis, ſicut acutarum graviumque vocum, judicts. 
im ipſa natura in auribus noſtris collocavit. Orat. n. 173. 
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* Of the Cuſtom of making the Boys talk Latin in th 


: * 2 PEO ran 


Claſſes. 


There are two extremes in this caſe, which in my 
opinion are equally faulty. The one is not to ſuffer 
the boys to talk any other language in their claſles 
than Latin; and the other is to neglect entirely the 
making them talk in that language at all. 

1. As to the firſt inconvenience, I do not compre 
hend how it can be required of the children to talk 
a language they do not yet underſtand, or which the 
are abſolately ſtrangers to. Uſe alone may ſuffice fo 
living languages, but not for the dead, which can 
not well be taught otherwiſe, than by the affiſtance 
of rules and the reading of authors, who have wrote 
in them. Now it requires ſome conſiderable time 
before they can arrive at the underſtanding of thoſe 
authors. | 

Beſides, ſuppoſing they ſhould' not be obliged to 
talk Latin, till fome authors had been explained tc 
them, is there the leaſt reaſon to expect, that eve 
then, by talking with one another and in their clat- 
ſes, they ſhould be able to expreſs themſelves in 
pure, exact, and elegant manner? How many im- 
proprieties, barbariſms, and ſoleciſms would eſcap 
them? And is this a likely way of teaching them 
the purity and elegance of the Latin tongue ? Or 
would not the low and ſorry language of their famili- 
ar diſcourſe neceſſarily creep into their compoſitions! 

If they were obliged always to talk Latin ſo carly, 
what will become of their mother tongue ? Is it rea- 
ſonable to give it up, or neglect it, for the ſake of 
foreign one? I have already obſerved, the Romans did 
not act thus with their children, and a great mau 
reaſons may induce us to imitate them in this point. 
As the French language is now introduced into almoſt 
all the courts of Europe, not by the violent methods 


of arms or authority, like that of the Romans, but h/ 
: | no 
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s politeneſs and charms; as almoſt all negotiations, 
wblick or private, and treaties between Princes, are 
ranſacted in ſcarce any other language; as it is be- 
ome the common language of all gentlemen in fo- 
eign countries, and is generally uſed by them in the 
ommerce of civil life; would it not be a thame for 
Frenchmen in a manner to renounce their country, 


nr deſerting their mother tongue, in favour of an- 
A ther, which with regard to them can never be ei- 
iſe 


er ſo extenſive in its ufe, or ſo neceſſary, 

But the greateſt inconvenience of all in this cuſtom, 
ind which affects me moſt, is that in ſome meaſure 
t cramps the genius of the boys, by laying them un- 
ler a conftraint which hinders them from expreſſing 
themſelves with freedom.” One of the principal parts 
f a good maſter's buſinets, is to accuſtom youth to 
kink, reaſon, aſk queſtions, propofe difficultics, and 
alk with exactneſs and ſome extent, And is this 
practicable in a foreign tongue? Or are many ma- 
ters capable of doing it themſelves ? 

It does not follow however from what I have ob- 
ſerved, that this cuſtom ſhould be entirely negleCt- 
ed, Not to mention a number of unforeſeen occati- 
ons, which may happen in life, eſpecially in travel 


1 Ing into other countries, where the talent of und er- 
a tanding and talking Latin with eaſe becomes very ſer- 
n Wiccable, and ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary; as the 
im- 


dority of ſuch as are brought up in colleges are or e 
lay to apply themſelves, ſome to phyſick, others to 
law, a great many to divinity, and all to philoſophy, 
ey are indiſpenſibly obliged, in order to ſucceed in 
heir ſeveral ſtudies, to accuſtom themſelvcs early to 
uk the language of thoſe ſchools, which is Latin, 


hen attended with ſolid ſtudy, may ſerve to make 
ut language eaſier to be underſtood, by rendring 
Il more familiar, and in a manner natural; and it 
bay alſo be of uſe in compoſition, by ſuppiying ex- 


. : 
cons in greater abundance, | 
% he Romans, who were never to ſpeak Greek up- 
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on any public occaſion, which they thought belq 

the dignity of their Empire, were accuſtomed ngt 

withſtanding in their youth to compoſe in that lan 

guage, and without doubt to talk it too; and « Sue 
| tonius informs us, that Tully conftantly made de 
| clamations in Greek, till he came to be pretor, 
| It is therefore very convenient to make the boy 
fometimes talk Latin in their claſſes ; to oblige they 
to prepare themſelves for it at home by reading ſom 
{tories to them out of the authors they learn, an 
then making them firſt give an account of ihem i 
their own tongue, and afterwards in Latin; and no 
and then to aſk them queſtions in that language up 
on the obſervations made to them, whilſt the author 
were explaining, To this end the maſter bimfe of 
thould introduce ſome Latin with the French in Here. 
explications, For were they to be wholly made iy 
Latin, they would be of no great ſervice to the bon, 
As a foreign language always carries {ome obſcurii 
along with it, they would not give ear to it with ine 
pleaſure and attention, and conſequently not with li per 
advantage. But if there is any ſtory to be told, avi 
point of antiquity to be related, any principle nei 
rhetorick to be eſtabliſhed, there is nothing to hin pre 
der all this from being done in Latin at firſt; afte 
which the ſame things ſhould be repeated in Frenc 
. more at large, and in different views, in order t 

their being the better underſtood. 

This method would not only be uſeful to the ſcho 
lars, but of ſervice to the maſters, as the conſcquene 
of it would be a great facility in talking Latin, whic 
is neceſſary to them on many occaſions, and is 0 
to be acquired but by long uſe, and frequent exercis 


IV. 
Df the Neceſſity and Manner of improving the Memo, 


In the preceeding editions I forgot to ſay any thi 


upon the ſubje& concerning the manner of exerciſin 
| | an 


— — — — 


# 


Cicero ad præturam uſque grace declamavit, Suet, de cla 
kf, n. EE 7 » 
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nad improving the memory of youth, which however 
WM is of great importance to the progreſs they may make 
"Win ſtudy. I thall here add ſome reflections upon it. 
MM Memory is the power, or faculty, by which the 
e foul retains the ideas and images of the objects, 
which have either been conceived by the mind, or 
inpreſſed upon the ſenſes. 
en Oft all the faculties of the ſoul, there is none more 
mi vnaccountable than the memory. For can we eafily 
nMconceive how the objects, which preſent themſeves to 
he eyes, or ſtrike upon the ears, (and ſo of the other 
o (cniſes, and {till more of the thoughts and more intel- 
uM lectual notions) ſhould leave behind them ſuch foot- 
0 fieps in the brain, as to imprint there an actual image 
1c|Wof thoſe objects, with the power of recalling them to 
MWremembrance upon the firſt direction of the mind? 
What is then this ſtore-houle, this ſpacious repoſito- 


yy, in which ſo many and ſo different things are laid 
1! Wup? h Of what extent muſt the large field of the 
ii WMmemory be, to contain ſuch an infinite number of 


perceptions and ſenſations of every kind, as have been 
lo many years in collecting 2 How many little lodg- 
ments and different cells, (if I may be allowed the ex- 
peflion) for ſo incredible a multitude of objects, all 
8 ranged 


Magna vis eſt memoriz, magna nimis ; penetrale amplum 
el infimitum. Venio in campos et lata prætoria memoriæ meæ, 
ub! ſunt Theſauri innumerabilium imaginum ſenſis invectarum. 
Ii reconditum eſt quicquid cogitamus, &c. . .. Nec omnia re- 
pit recolenda cum opus eſt, et retractanda grandis memoriæ 
eceſſus, et neſcio qui ſecreti atque ineffabiles finus ejus. Quæ ome 
da ſuis quæque foribus intrant ad eam, et reponuntur in ea. 
Nec ipſa tamen intrant, ſed rerum ſenſarum imagines ill'c præ- 
o ſunt cogitationi reminiſcenti eas . . . Ibi quando ſum, poſco 
it proferatur quicquid volo. Et quædam ſtatim prodeunt, quæ- 
fam requiruntur diutius, et tanquam de abſtruſioribus quibuſ- 
am receptaculis eruuntur: quedam catervatim fe proruunt, et, 
Wn alud petitur et quæritur, profiliunt in medium, quaſi di- 
ena; Ne forte nos ſumus? Et abigo ea manu cordis a facie 
tordationis meæ, donec enubiletur-illud quod volo, atque in 
mſpetum prodeat ex abditis. S. Auguſt. Conf. 1. 10. c. 7. 
| Quid ? Non bac varietas mira eſt, excidere proxima, vetera 
Izreſcere ? Heſternorum immemores, acta pueritiæ recorda- 
"! Quid ? quod quædam requiſita ſe oſtentant, et eadem forte 


Pccurrunt : nec manet ſemper memoria, {ed aliquando etiam 
edit? Quint. 1. 11. C. 2. 
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ranged in their reſpective poſts, without intermix- 
rure or confuſion, without diſturbing, diſplacing, or 
diſordering each other. | 

But in the midſt of ſuch admirable order, and ſo 
wonderful an œconomy, what inequality ſometimes, 
and, if I may be permitted to ſay ſo, what ſtrange 
extravagance ? Sometimes the objects return at the 
firſt ignal, and as ſoon as they are called; at other 
times they require a long ſearch before they appear, 
and we muſt draw them ont in a manner by force 
from the ſecret corners and obſcure retreats, where 
they lie concealed. Sometimes they crowd upon us 
in throngs, and the mind muſt give a kind of check 
to their approach, in order to ſeparate from the reſt 
ſuch as it ſtands in need of. And whilſt things 
that happened thirty or forty years before, preſent 
themſelves uncalled, others which are quite recent 
diſappear, and ſeem to ſhun our ſight. 

An accident or a diſeaſe, ſhall efface at once all 
traces impreſſed upon the brain; and ſome years after, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of health makes them all revive, 

But if the memory is ſo wonderful a faculty both 
in its cauſe and effects, we may ſay alſo that it is of 
infinite uſe in all the occaſions of life, and eſpecial- 
ly in the attainment of the ſciences. Tis the me- 
mory which is the guardian and truſtee of all we ſce, 
of all we read, of all that our maſters or our own re- P. 
flections teach us. "Tis a domeſtic and natural trea- 
ſury, where a man ſecurely lays up innumerable trea- 
ſures of infinite value. Without it the ſtudy of 1c- 
veral years would become uſeleſs, leave no impret- 
ſion behind it, and be continually flowing from the 
mind, like the water in the fable of the Danaidcs, 
"Tis the memory, which, after having ſuggeſted to 
the orator in the warmth of compoſition the mat- 
ter of his diſcourſe, preſerves for him all his thoughts 
and expreſſions, with the diſpoſition of both, 
for whole weeks and months, and at the time hc 
wants them, repreſents them to him with- ſuch fide- 


lity and exactneſs, as to let nothing be loſt. 10 
; e 


s 
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i The aſſiſtance of the memory is neither leſs ad- 
mirable nor leſs neceflary in diſcourſes, which are 
made extempore, where the mind by a ſurpriſing a- 
gility, taking a view at once of the arguments to be 
alledged, the thoughts and expreſſions, the manner 
of ranging them, the geſture and pronunciation, and 
ſtill preceding what is actually delivered, ſupplies the 
orator with a continual and uninterrupted fund of 
matter, depoſiting the whole in a manner with the 
memory, which, after having faithfully received it 
from the invention, and delivered it to the elocuti- 
on, reſtores 1t to the orator when required, without 
foreſtalling or retarding his orders a moment, 

So wonderful and neceſſary a talent is at the ſame 
time a gift of nature, and the effect of labour, and 
is in ſome reſpects derived from both. It owes its 
original and birth to nature, and its perfection to 
art, k which never produces in us the faculties which 
are abſolutely wanting, but gives increaſe and 
ſtrength to ſuch as are already happily begun. 

An early application to improve the memory of 
children is therefore a matter of great moment. 
They have uſually a very good one, and beſides, 
in their tender years are ſcarce capable of any other 
pains ; and this exerciſe ſhould be regularly conti- 
nued, as they grow up. | 

When I fay that art may contribute very much to 
ſtrengthen the memory, I do not mean that artificial 
memory invented by the Greeks, I which Tully and 


K 2 | Quin- 


Quid? extemporalis oratio non alio mihi videtur mentis vi- 
Ire conſtare. Nam dum alia dicimus, que dicturi fumus in- 
wenda ſunt. Ita, cum ſemper cogitatio ultra id quod eſt lon- 
$05 quærit, quicquid interim reperit, quodammodo apud me- 
moriam deponit; quod illa quaſi media quædam manus accep- 
wm ab inventione tradit elocutioni. Quint. lib. 11. cap. 2. 
Ars habet hanc vim, non ut totum aliquid, cujus in ingeniis 
noftris pars nulla fit, pariat et procreet, verum ut ea, quæ ſunt 
ota jam in nobis et procreata, educat atque confirmet. Cic. 
lb. 2. de Orat. n. 356. | 

Lic. 1. 3. Rhet. n. 28, 40. et lib. 2. d eOrat. n. 351——360, 
Qint, lib, xx. cap. 2. | 
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uintilian ſpeak of. This conſiſted in affixing the 
things and words, which were to be retained, to cer- 
rain places and images. For places, for inſtance, they 
choſe the different parts of a houſe, as the entry, the 
hall, the gallery, the chambers, &c. In the firit they 
placed the exordium, in the ſecond the narration, and 
o of the reſt. In the firſt place, which was the ſcene 
of the exordium, they ſet ſeveral images in order, 
{ome of which were to expreſs the different parts and 
periods of the exordium, and others to point out the 
expreſſions. It does not appear that any orator of 
antiquity ever made uſe of this method, which 
ſcems, in my opinion, more likely to puzzle and 
perplex the memory, than afliſt it; and Quintilian 
is of the ſame opinion. 'They tell a ſtory of a pa- 
Tiſh prieſt in Languedoc, that made a ſurprifing uſe 
of this method. He had three or four hundred 
words given him to remember without any manner 
of connexion ; and he repeated them all one after 
another, beginning with the firſt, and ending with 
the laſt; making uſe of the ſtreets and houſes of 
Montpellier to fix them in his mind. 

m An happy memory muſt have two qualities; the 
one is to receive the ideas confided to it with eaſe and 
promptitude; and the other faithfully to retain them, 
*Tis a great happineſs when theſe two qualifications 
are naturally joined together; but care and pains may 
contribute very much to bring them to perfection. 

The memory of ſome children is ſo flow and un- 
active, that it ſeems at firſt wholly unſerviceable, and 
condemned to an entire ſterility, But this ſhould be 
no diſcouragement, nor ſhould they yield to this firſt 
repugnance, which we often ſee conquered by pat! 
ence and perſeverance. Children of this diſpoſition 
fhould have only a few lines given them at firſt to get by 
heart, but they ſhould be made to get them very perfect. 
ly. We ſhould endeavour too to take off from the diſ 


agreeableneſs of the taſk, by impoſing upon them ſuch 
matters 


n Memoriz duplex virtus; facile percipere, et fideliter cot 
tinere. Quint. lib. 1. cap. 3. | 
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matters only as may pleaſe them, as for inſtance the 
fables of Fontaine, and ſuch ſtories as affect them. 
A careful and diligent maſter will condeſcend to the 
capacity of his ſcholar, go along with him in his 
learning, and ſometimes let him get the ſtart of him, 
in order to convince him by his own experience, 
that he is able to do a great deal more than he 
thought he could; n poſſunt, quia poſſe videntur. 
Gentleneſs and commendation are of more efficacy 
here than ſeverity and reproof. In proportion as 
we diſcern their progreſs, their daily tatk muſt be 
increaſed by degrees, and in a manner inſenſibly. 
And by this diſcreet conduct, we fhall find the ſte- 
rility, or rather the natural difficulty of the memory 
may be ſurmounted ; and 'tis ſurpriſing to ſee how 
boys, whom at firſt one ſhould have been almoit 
tempted to deſpair of, will become in this point ve-- 
ry near equal to any of their companions. 

One general rule m the matter we are upon, 1s 
thoroughly to underſtand, and diſtinctly to compre- 
hend whatever we are to learn by heart. For a 
clear notion certainly contributes very much to aſſiſt 
and facilitate the memory. | 
Several perſons have Ikewiſe found by experi- 
ence, that the reading over what is to be got by 
heart two or three times in the evening before. we: 


go to ſleep, is of great ſcrvice ; though a reaſon. 


cannot eaſily be given for it, unleſs it is, that the 
traces which are then printed in the brain, not be- 
ing interrupted or broke of by the multiplicity of 
objects which interpoſe in the day-time, ſink the 
deeper, and make a ſtronger impreſſion, by means: 
of the ſilence and tranquillity of the night. 

Verſes are more caſily to be retained than proſe, 
eſpecially when the boys are able to diſcern their 
numbers and meaſures ; but proſe is moſt proper to 
excrciſe and ſtrengthen the memory, as it is leſs ca- 
fily learnt, has more liberty, and is not tied dow 
to regular and uniform meaſures; | ; 
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We are {till more ſure of this advantage from ſin - 
gle fentences, which have no connexion with one 
another, ſuch as the Proverbs of Solomon and Ec- 
cleſiaſticus. It is of great uſe to ſubdue the memo- 


ry, by exerciſing it with the utmoſt difficulties, that 


we may have it ready to ſerve our purpoſe upon e- 
very occaſion, 

I am apt to think, that the getting without book 
ſelect paſſages of the Greek authors, and eſpecially 
the poets, is too much neglected. The inſtance I 
gave of a young gentleman who could repeat Ho- 
mer by heart, before he left ſchool, ſhews us on 
one hand how much the ſtudy of the Greek tongue 
was then had in honour by the univerſity ; and on 
the other, very highly recommends the practice I 
am here adviſing, | 

We ought to be far from conſidering the time as 
loft, which is ſpent in improving the memory; per- 
haps there is no time of our youth that is better 
employed. But the maſter's prudence fhould regu- 
late the taſk, which ſhonld every day be ſet the 
ſcholars, and proportion it, as much as may be, to 
their reſpective capacities. 

In the clafſes, which are not very numerous, I 
ſhould think a quarter of an hour might ſuſfice for 
the repetition of leſſons, and every Saturday a long- 


er time be allotted for repeating all the leflogs of 


the week. i 
The beſt way is to make them fhort and few, but 
to inſiſt upod their being repeated with the utmoſt 
exactneſs. The memory, which always inclines to 
freedom, and bears not the yoke without difficulty, 
ftands in need of conſtraint and ſubjection, efpecial- 
ly at the firſt, and thereby contracts an habit of do- 
cility and ſubmiſſion to whatever is required from it. 
Too great a regard cannot be paid to this exer- 
ciſe, and I am forry to fee the old cuſtom of chal- 


lenging for places laid aſide, even in the higher 


claſſes, as it is of infinite ſervice in promoting emu- 
lation, and improving the memory. There is a 
| ſimplicity 


. 
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ſimplicity and infant character which becomes youth 
of all ages, and which, without leſſening the merit 
of the underſtanding, implics an innocence of man- 
ners far more eſtimable than the moſt ſhining qua- 
lifications. 

There is a memory for words, and another for- 
things. The firſt is what we have now been ſpeak- 
ing of, and conſiſts in faithfully repeating word for 
word what has been got by heart, The other con- 
fiſts, not in retaining the words, but the ſubſtance, 
meaning, and chain of what has been read or heard, 
as of a ſtory, a ſpeech at the bar, or a ſermon; and 


this kind of memory is no. leſs advantageous than 


the other, which is preparatory and introductive to 


it, and of far more general uſe. 


It is of conſequence to exerciſe boys alſo in this 
ſort of memory, by making them give an account 
of what they have heard or read. They muſt be- 
gin with what is moſt caſy, as fables, and ſhort ſto- 
ries; and if they omit any material circumſtance, it 


muſt be obſerved to them. When any harangue of 


an hiſtorian, any book of a poet, or any ſpeech of 
an orator has been explained to them, nothing can: 
be of greater ſervice than to make them recollect it, 
and give the contents, firſt in general, and then 
more at large, by rehearſing exactly the order and 
diviſion of the diſcourſe, the different parts of it,. 
and the proofs of each part. The ſame may be ſaid. 
of any leſſon of inſtruction or ſermon at which they 
have been preſent. 

But to return to the memory of facts. Nothing: 
is more uſual than to hear perſons of underſtand-- 
ing, who have a taſte for reading, complain that- 
they cannot retain. any thing they read, and that 
though they are very deſirous of it, and take all 
the pains they can, almoſt all they have read eſcapes: 
them, without leaving any thing behind it, but a 
confuſed and general idea. 

It muſt be owned, that ſome memories are ſo- 
unfaithful, and,. if I may be allowed the ct” 
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ſo o open on all fides, as to let every thing confided 
to them run through. But this defect may of:«: 
proceed from negligence, Their end in reading 
is only to ſatisfy the preſent curioſity, without a- 
ny confideration of the future. 'They endeavour 
rather to read much, than to advantage, They run 
faſt on, and are continually defirous of new ob- 
jects. And it is by no means wonderful, that 
thoſe objects, multiplied ad injinitum, upon which 
they ſcarce allow themſelves time to look, ſhould 


make but a ſlight impreſſion, and be effaced in a mo- 


ment, without leaving any traces behind them, 
To remedy this inconvenience, they ſhould not 
read ſo faſt, often repeat the fame thing, and give 
an account of it to themiclves; and by this ex- 
erciſe, though troubleſome and diſagreeable enongh 
at firſt, they would arrive, if not at the perfect 
remembrance of all they rcad, at leaſt to retain the 
greateſt and moſt eflential part of it. If they would 
but comply with this method for a little while; they 
would ſoon be brought to own, that not retaining 
a great deal of what they read, was not ſo much 
owing to the unfaithfulneſs of their memory, as to 
their own indolence. 

I ſhall conclude this ſmall diſcourſe with a reflec- 
tion, which perhaps might have been more proper- 
ly placed at the beginning of it; as it concerns the 
choice and diſcretion to be uſed in the improve- 
ment of the memory. All is not equally beautiful 
in authors; and though every thing for inſtance in 
Virgil deſerves to be learnt, yet even there we have 
ſome paſſages more ſhining and uſeful than others. 
And as we cannot charge the memory of the boys in 


general with a whole author, good ſenſe and reafon 


require that we ſhould chufe out ſuch paſſages, as are 


- moſt proper to improve the mind, and form the heart, 


by the beauty of the thoughts, and the rk” 
; ANY 


Plenus rimarum ſum: hae atque illac perfluo, Ter. 
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of the ſentiments. This choice is ſtill more neceſ- 
ſary in other writers, ſuch as hiſtorians and orators, 
which ſhould. not be laid before them in their full 
length, but by extracts and parcels. 

The univerſity has wiſely ordained, that the ex- 
erciſe of the memory ſhould be ſanctified through 
the whole courſe of their ſtudies, by directing the 
boys to learn every day by heart ſome verſes out of 


the holy ſcripture. 
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| Of PoETRY. 


HE ſubject we are now upon would require a 
Whole work of itſelf, were we to give it its 
juſt extent. But as my deſign is confined. only to 
the inſtruction of youth, or at moſt to the infor- 
mation of young tutors, I am obliged to more nar- 
row bounds. I ſhall firſt make ſome general re- 
flections upon Poetry, conſidered in itſelf; and then 
I ſhall deſcend to particulars, and lay down ſome 


rules concerning verſifcation, and the manner of 
reading the Poets. | 


1 


Of PotTRY in general. 


| E þ HE reflections J have to make upon Poetry in 
general will turn, upon an enquiry into the na- 
ture and origin of Poetry, by what degrecs it has 
degenerated from its primitive purity, whether the 
ofane poets may be allowed to be read in Chriſtian 
chools; and laſtly, whether the uſe of the names 
and miniſtration of the Pagan divinities be allow- 
able amongſt Chriſtians. 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


Of the Nature and Original of POETRY. 


F we trace poetry back to its origin, I think we 
cannot queſtion, but it had its riſe from the ve- 

ry ſource of human nature, and was no other at 
fcſt than the voice and expreſſion of the heart of 
h man, 
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man, when raviſhed and tranſported with the view 
of the ſole object deſerving to be loved, and alone 
capable of making him happy. Full of the idea of 
this object, which was at the ſame time his joy and 
glory, twas natural that he ſhould ardently endea- 
vour to expreſs his ſenſe of its grandeur and bene- 
volence, and not being able to contain himſelf, that 
he ſhould borrow the afliftance of the voice, and 
words falling ſhort of his inward ſentiments, that 
he ſhould ſupply their want by the ſound of infiru- 
ments, ſuch as drums, cymbals, and harps, which 
the hands touched and made loudly to. refound ; 


that the feet alſo ſhould have their part, and ex- | 


preſs in their manner, with motions directed by 
harmony, the tranſports he felt, 

When theſe confuſed and inarticulate Gods be- 
come clear and diſtinct, and form words which car- 
ry diſtinct ideas of the ſentiments the ſoul is filled 
with, the common and vulgar language is looked 
upon with diſdain, An ordinary and familiar ſtyle 
appears too low and mean. It riſes to the grand 
and the ſublime, in order to attain to the grandeur 
and beauty of the object which charms it. The moſt 
noble thoughts and expreſſions are explored ; the 
boldeſt figures collected ; the moſt lively images and 
compariſons multiplied. Nature is run over, and 
its riches exhauſted, to image the ſentiments, and 
give an high idea of them, And then the mind 
delights to add to its words the numbers, meaſure, 
and cadence, which had been exprefied by the acti- 


on of the hands in playing on the inſtruments, and 


the motion of the feet in dancing, _ 

This is properly the original of poetry, and here- 
in its eſſence principally conJiits, Hence ariſe the 
enthuſiaſm of the poets, the fruitfulneſs of inventi- 
on, the nobleneſs of ſentiments and ideas, the fallies 
of imagination, the magnificence and boldneſs of 
terms, the love of what is grand, ſublime, and mar- 
rellous. And hence by 5 neceſſary conſequence a- 


riſe the harmony of verſe, the muſic of rhymes, 
the 
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the ſearch after ornaments, the inclination to diffuſe 
graces and charms throughout the whole. For the 
ſovereign good being alſo the ſovereign beauty, tis 
natural for love to ſeek to embelliſh and ſet off 
whatever it loves, and to reprefent ſuch objects, as 
are pleaſing, under an agreeable figure. 

"Tis eaſy to diſcern all theſe characters of Poetry, 
if we go backward to the earlieſt ages, where it was 
pure and unmixed, and examine the moſt ancient 
pieces we have of this kind, ſuch as the famous ſong 
of Moſes upon the pailage through the Red-ica, 
The prophet, with Aaron, Mary, and the other 
ſpiritual Iſraelites, o diſcovering in that great event 
the deliverance from the tyranny of rhe Devil, 
which Jeſus Chriſt was to procure to the people of 
God, and carrying their views forwards to the per- 
fect liberty, which will be granted to the church at 
the end of the world, when it ſhall be tranſlatcd 
from the miſeries of this banithment to the happi- 
neſs of an heavenly country, gave a looſe to the 
tranſports of a joy, which the hopes of eternal feli- 
city inſpired. And for the carnal Ifraclites, whoſe 
thoughts were confined to earth, they ſaw in this 
deliverance, which the ruin of the Agyptians ren- 
dered certain, as perfect an happineſs as the ſenſes 
could form. And thercfore it was natural for both 
to expreſs aloud the exceſs of their joy in fongs and 
poetry, P as they did, and to join their hands in the 
concert by playing upon timbrels, and their feet in 
the dance, 

The ſame characters may be obſerved in the ſong 
of Deborah, in thoſe of Iſaiah, and in the Pſalms 
of David, who to his ſongs of joy and thankfpgiving, 
adds almoſt always the ſound of the lute and harp 

with 


» Cantantes canticum Moyſi, ſervi Dei. Apocal. xv. 3. 

? And Miriam the prophetets, the ſiſter of Aaron, took x 
timbrel in her hand, and all the women went out after bet 
with timbrels and with dances. 

And Miriam anſwered them, Sing ye to the Lord, &c. Ex 
MY, 20, 21. 
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e with leaping and dancing. He calls upon all his 
\- | hearers. to join with him, and fet the example him- 
i ſelf, when he removed the ark, at which time aban- 
Fl doning himſelf wholly to the impulſe of his joy, he 
x played upon the harp, 4 and danced with all his 
might. | | 

1 * what we have ſaid, it may be concluded, 
chat the right uſe of poetry appertains to religion, 
nt which alone propoſes his real good to man, and 
ag ſhews it to be only in God. And thus amongſt his 
a, own people it was ſet apart for religious uſes, and 
er employed in finging the praiſes of the Creator, in 
nt! cxtolling the divine attributes, and celebrating his 
i. benefits; and even the commendation of great men, 
Ml which it ſometimes introduced into its ſongs, had 
r. always ſome reference to God, 

MM This alſo among the idolatrous ancients was the 
a chick ſubject of their poeſy. Of this nature were 
pi- he bymns they fung at their ſacrifices, and the 
he] feaſts enſuing them; ſuch were the odes of Pindar, 
li- und the other lyric poets ; and ſuch the theogony 
of: of Heſiod. 

his From the gods, by little and little, poetry deſcend- 


n. ed to demigods, heroes, founders of cities, and the 


{os deliverers of their country, and extended to all who 
1th vere eſteemed authors of the public happineſs, and 
nd guardians of the commonwealth, The Pagans, who 
the proſtituted the divinity to whatever bore the cha- 
in] racter of a goodneſs ſufficiently powerful to procure 
ſuch advantages as were ſuperior to the ordinary 
»no capacity of men, thought it reaſonable to divide the 
Im praiſes of their gods with ſuch as ſhared with them 
ng, the glory of procuring mankind the greateſt good 
arp hey knew, and the ſole happineſs they deſired. 
The poets could not treat theſe ſublime ſubjects 
without entering into the praiſes of virtue, as the 
moſt beautiful attendant upon the divinity, and the 
| * prin- 


And David danced before the Lord with all his might. 
2 Sam. vi. 14. 
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principal inſtrument by which great men roſe to the 
glory they admired in them. From the natural in- 
clination, implanted in us, of embellithing whate- 
ver we love, and would render amiable to others, 
they applied themſelves in diſplaying the beauty of 
virtue in the moſt lively colours, and in adorning 
their maxims and precepts with all the charms and 
graces imaginable, in order to make them the more 
grateful to mankind, But this was not from the 
motive of a fincere love to virtue in itſelf, as they 
buried all the obſcure virtues in a profound filence, 
though often more ſolid, and always more neceſſary 
in the ordinary commerce of the world, and reſer— 
ved their whole praiſes for ſuch as attracted popu- 


lar applauſe, and made a more ſplendid figure in 


the eyes of pride and ambition, 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


By what Degrees PotTRY has fallen from its pri- 
mitive Purity. * 


A? men entirely plunged in ſcnſuality placed their 
whole happineſs in it, and gave themfelves up 
without reſtraint to the pleaſures of cating and drink- 
ing, and the allurements of carnal defire, it natural- 
ly followed, that looking upon the gods as ſupreme- 
ly happy from the nature- of their exiſtence, they 
ſhould aſcribe to them the moſt perfect felicity they 
had the experience and idea of in themſelves ; that 
they ſhould repreſent them as paſſing their time in 
feaſting and pleaſures r, and add to theſe the ordi- 
nary conſequences, and vices, which they thought 
inſeparable from them. 0 
This principle of their theology ſoon taught them 
to make it a religious duty to conſecrate all the paſ- 
ſions 
e The drunkenneſs of Bacchus and Silenus, the jeſts of Mo- 
mus, the function of Hebe the cup-bearer, the nectar and 


ambroſia, &c. The marriages, jealouſies, divorces, adulte- 
ries, inceſts, &c. 
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ſtons and diſorders they fuppoſed in their gods, by 
folemn ſacrifices and public feaſts.” And this they 
were the more inclined to, from the ſecret pleaſure 
they felt in ſeeing the image of their own paſlions 
delineated in ſuch venerable examples, and in ha- 
ring the gods they adored the favourers and accom- 
plices of all their debaucheries. And thence aroſe 
the very ancient cuſtom of groves, which were al- 
mott conſtantly annexed to their temples, in order 
to cover the groſſeſt diſorders by their thade and re- 
tirement. Thence the worſhip- of Baal-peor,. men- 
tioned. in the 25th chapter of Numbers, which, ac- 
cording to thes Apocalypſe, conſiſted in eating, and 
committing fornication, edere et fornicari, From 
thence what Herodotus relates of the ceremonies of 
Babylon, which the prophet Baruch had told long 
before him. And from thence the different kinds 
of myſteries, which concealed fo much filth, and 
were ſo ſtrictly commanded to be kept ſecret. 

In the ſchool of ſo profane a theology, what could 
poetry ſay, poetry; which was peculiarly ſacred to 
religion, and the natural interpreter of the ſenti- 
ments of the heart ? Its office required it to celebrate 
ſuch gods as the public religion pointed out, and to 
repreſent them with characters, paſſions, and adven- 
tures. aſcribed to them by fame. "Twas religion 
that inſpired the poet with invitations like theſe, 
t 4djis latitie Bacchus dator.. Twas religion which 
dictated the following maxim, u Sine Cerere et Bacchs 
friget Venus, How could poetry avoid purſuing the 
wild miſtakes of Paganiſm, whilſt Paganiſm itſelf 
purſued the irregular motions of the heart? It could 
not but neceſſarily degenerate, in proportion as the 


two fources, upon which it depended, degenerated, 


nor could it avoid contracting the vices of both. 


Properly ſpeaking, therefore, it was not poetry, 
which was the firſt cauſe of the Pagan impiety, or of 


the corruption of manners; but the corruption of 
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; Apcc. li, 14. : Virgil, Terence, 
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the heart, which firſt infecting religion, thence car - 
ried the contagion into poetry, which ſpeaks. no o- 

ther language than the heart dictates. _ | 
It muſt however be owned, that poetry in its turn 
has contributed very much to ſupport this. twofold 
depravation. For it is fure this profane and ſenſual 
theology would have had infinitely leſs authority o- 
ver the mind, leſs reputation and credit among the 
people, if the poets had not exhauſted all the wit, 
eloquence and graces, they were maſters of, in its 
recommendation ; if they had not ſtudicd to gloſs 
over ſuch.vices and crimes in the molt lively colours, 
as muſt have fallen into contempt, had they not been 
ſet off with the ornaments which they ſupplied, as a 

cover to their deformity, abſurdity and infamy. 
This is the foundation of the juit reproaches, 
which the wife men among the heathens have thrown 
upon the poets. This is the {ſubject of Tully's com- 
plaint againſt Homer in particular, that he has a- 
ſcribed the frailties of men to the gods, inſtead of 
iving the virtues of the gods to men. u Fingebat 
ec Homerus, et humana ad deos transferebat ; divina 
mallem ad nos, And 'twas upon this motive, that 
Plato baniſhed the poets his republic, without ſo 
much as excepting Homer, though nobody ever ad- 
mired him more, nor perhaps more faithfully copied 
after him, Is it a proper leſſon of temperance, 
* ſays he, for youth, to hear Ulyſſes fay at Alct- 
nous's table, that the greateſt happineſs. and pleaſure 
of life, is to eat, drink, and be merry? The obſer- 
vation of Phoenix, that preſents alone are capable 
of appeaſing the gods and men, and the action of 
Achilles in refuſing the body of Hector without a 
ranſom, are they likely to inſpire them with ſenti- 
ments of generoſity ? Will they learn to deſpiſe at- 
flictions and death, or ſet a ſmall value upon life, by 
ſeeing the gods and heroes overwhelmed with grief 
upon the loſs of a perſon that is dear to them, and 
hearing 


* Lib, 1. Tuſc, queſt, n. 65. * Lib. 3, de Repub 
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hearing Achilles himſelf ſay, that he would rather 
- E -chuſe to be the ſlave of the pooreſt peaſant on earth, 
than reign over all the dead in the other world? 
But what gives Plato moſt offence againſt Homer, is 
3 BE the ſtories he tells of the gods, their quarrels, div1- 
J fions, battles, wounds, thefts, adulteries, and ex- 


- ceſſes in the moſt infamous debaucheries, all ſuppo- 
e ſititious facts according to him, and which ſhould 
; not have been expoſed, even though they had been 


$ true. y 'Tully imputes alſo theſe abſurd fictions to- 
5 the poets, which make the gods of the heathen ſo 
ridiculous, and gives us a long detail of them, 


1 They were both miſtaken in this point, by not go- 
2 ing back to the original ſource of the diſorder. Ho- 


mer was not the inventor. of fables; They were far 
more ancient than him, and made vp a part or the 
n heathen theology. He deſcribed the gods in ſuch 


A manner as he had read them from his ance tors, and as 
Js in his time they were generally believed to be. Plato 
f therefore ſhould have found fault with the religion, 
t which ſuppoſed ſuch gods, and not with the poet, 
7 who repreſented them under the idea commonly re- 
t ceived, And this was indeed the ſecret motive of the 
0 law, by which he baniſhed them from his common-- 


« wealth; For all the theology of the Pagans was di-- 
1 vided between two ſchools, 2 the poets and the phi- 
loſophers. The firft preſerved the ſubſtance of the 


. popular religion, eſtabliſned by cuſtoms and imme- - 
e mortal traditions, authorized by the laws of the ſtate, 
P and annexed to the public feaſts and ceremonies. 
e The philoſophers, who were ſecretly aſhamed of the 
f | 3. groß 
2 Nec multo abſurdiora ſunt ea, que, poetarum vocibus fuſa, 
- ipſa ſuavitate nocuerunt : qui et ira inflammatos, et libidine 
furentes induxerunt deos, feceruntque ut eorum bella, pugnas, 


prælia, vulnera videremus: odia preterea, diflidia, diicordi2-y 
ortus, interitus, querelas, Jainentationes, .effu'as in omni ine 
temperantia libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano genere* , 
concubitus, mortaleſque ex immortali procreatos. Lib. 1. de 
nat. deor. n. 42. 0 —— 
* Per idem temporis intervallum extiterunt poetz, qui. e 
theologi dicerentur, quoniam de diis carmina ſacichaut. S 
Aug. Ib. 18. de Civit. Dei, cap. 14. 


TXT: Of Poetry.. 
groſs errors of the people, privately taught a purer 
religion, cleared from the multitude of gods, aban- 
doned to vices and. ſhameful paſſions, And thus 
Plato, by excluding the poets from his republic, ba- 
niſhed the popular religion by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, to make room for his own ; and by that ar- 
tifice ſecured himſelf from the hemlock of Socrates, 
who had fallen under the. people's diſpleaſure for 
explaining himſelf too freely againſt the ſuperſtiti- 
ons of the ancient and prevailing religion. 

This reflection ſerves to remove the ſeeming con- 
rradiction there is in the conduct of the Athenians: 
towards Ariſtophanes and Socrates. It is not known 
why they ſhould be ſo impious in the theatre, and, 
ſo religious in the Arcopagus.; and why the ſame 
ſpectators ſhould. publicly approve of buffooneries 
{> injurious to the gods in the poet, and put the 
philoſopher to death, who had ſpoke of them with. 
much more reſerve, 

Ariſtophanes, by repreſenting the gods upon the 
theatre under ſuch characters and defects, as raifed 
the laughter of the audience, did no other than co- 
py after the public theology. He imputed nothing 
new to them, or of his own invention, nor differed: 
in the leaſt from the popular and commonly received 
* opinions, He fpoke what all the world thought of 
them, and the moſt ſcrupulous. ſpectator ſaw no- 
thing irreligious to be ſhocked at, nor ſo much as. 
ſuſpected the poet of the ſacrilegious deſign of ridi- 
culing the gods. . | 

Socrates, on the other hand; oppoſing the religi- 
on of the ſtate, and throwing down the worſhip 
they had received from their anceſtors, with all the 
ſolemnities, ceremonies,. and myſteries attending up- 
on it, and thus giving offence to all the eſtabliſhed. 
and generally received prejudices, was looked upon 
as a declared atheilt ; and the people, enraged at ſo 
facrilegious an attempt, which attacked whatever 
they held to be moit ſacred, gave a looſe to the 
whole fury of their zcal,. in vindication of their re- 

| | ligion. 
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ligion. For ſome religion is neceſſary to mankind ; 
they cannot be without it; and the principles of it 
are too deeply implanted i in the heart to be wholly. 
ſuppreſſed. But then they would have it to be in- 
dulgent, eaſy, and complaiſant, and that inftead of 
laying a reſtraint upon their natural inclinations, or 
condemning them, it ſhould authoriſe. and. excuſe - 
them. Twas a religion of this character the. A- 
thenians were fond of, and by repreſenting it under 
theſe colours, Ariſtophanes acquired their applauſes 
and commendation, _ 

The ſame motive inſpired the Romans with great. 
indulgence for the theatre, and engaged them in: 
ſome meaſure to conſecrate the licenſe it took in re- 
gard to the gods, by giving it a place among the ce-- 
remonies of religion, of which their ſtage-plays: 
were a part; though on the other hand, the magi- 
ſtrates were very careful to ſcreen the honour of the 
citizens from the invectives of ſatyr. In reality, 
theſe plays did not diſcredit the gods in the opinions 
of the people, who had been accuſtomed from their. 
infancy, to reverence them with the ſame paſlions, . 
that were aſcribed to them upon the ſtage, and loſt. 
nothing of their ordinary veneration for them by, 
the jeſts which were paſſed upon them; whereas the 
fatyrs did really diſhonour the great men of the com-- 
monwealth in the minds of the Roman people, and 
by making them leſs.efteemed. and reſpected by the 
public, rendered: them leſs ſerviceable to the ſtate, , 
and more unfit for command. 

St. Auguſtine upbraids the Romans with great: 
force and ſpirit for ſo inconſiſtent a conduct. © Why 
(k ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to Scipio, whoſe words: 
upon this ſubject he had quoted but juſt before) 
do you approve of forbidding the poets to defame 
«.a Roman under pain of death, and allow them. 
* the liberty of reviling your gods? Is then your 
Senate dearer to you than the. Capitol? Do you 
" prefer Rome to Heaven, and your own reputation 

6c to- 
8. Aug. lib, 2. de Civ. Dei, cap. 12. 
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to that of the gods? Do you tie up the poets 
tongues, when the credit of your citizens is con- 
* cerned ; and will you. let them looſe againſt the 
gods, under your own.infpection, and in your very 
, preſence,. without either ſenator, cenſor, or pon- 
tiff oppoſing the. liberties they take? Shall it be » 
criminal in a Plautus or a Nævius, to reflect up- I 
on the Scipio's or Cato; and fhall Terence be al- c 
*« lowed: to abuſe and. diſhonour Jupiter without. 
*« cenſure, by propoſing him to young perſons as 

a maſter and preceptor in criminal intrigues ?” 

b St. Auguſtine in the ſame place charges another 
contradiction upon the Romans, no leſs abſurd and ri- 
diculous. Their players were declared infamous, 
and as ſuch judged unworthy the exerciſe of any em- 
ployment in the commonwealth, and ſhamefully ex- 
pelled their tribe, which was the moſt infamous pu- 
niſhment the cenſors could inflict. upon the citizens. 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe ſtage - plays were 
inſtituted among the Romans by the order and au- 
thority of. the gods, and made up a part of the reli- 

gious worſhip which was paid to them. Nec fan- 
tum hac agi voluerunt, ſed ſibi dicari, fibi ſacrari, ſili 
ſelemniter exhiberi, How then, ſays St. Auguſtine, 
can they. puniſh an actor for being a miniſter. of this 
divine worſhip ? With what countenance can they 
declare. the players infamous, whilſt they: adore the 
gods, that require their ſervice ? Quomodo ergo abji- 
citur ſcenicus, per quem colitur deus? et theatricæ il- 
lius turpitudinis qua fronte notatur actor, ſi adoratur 
ear? and is it not ſtill more extravagant to ſet 2 
mark of infamy upon the * actors, and load the 
poets, who are the authors of the pieces 12985 
ech 
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b Thid. cap. 13. | | 

© Cum artem ludieram ſeenamque totam probre ducerent, 
genus id hominum non modo honore civium reliquorum carcre, 
fed etiam tribu moveri notatione cenſoria voluerunt. Cic. lib, 
4- de Rep. apud S. Aug. de Civit. Dei, cap. 9. et 13. 
_ *® Macrobius has preſerved a copy of verſes of an exquiſite 
taſte, where the poet Laberius, author of the Mimi, and a Ro- 

| | | man 
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ed, with praiſe and honours? d Qua ratione rectum 
eft, ut poeticorum figmentorum et ignominioſorum deo- 
rum infamentur atteres, honorentur auttores ? | 


ARTI- 


wan knight, whom Julius Cæſar had obliged to appear upon 
the ſtage againſt his will, expreſſes his juſt grief for having in- 
curred this perpetual diſhonour through an exceſs of complai- 
ſance to his Prince. Twas the prologue to the comedy he ace 
ted, and deſerves to have a place here entire. 


Neceſſitas, cujus curſus tranſverſi impetum 
Voluerunt multi effugere, pauei potuerunt, 
Quo me detruſit pene extremis ſenſibus? 
Quem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam larguio,, 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Movere potuit in juventa de ſtatu; 
Ecce in ſenecta ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 
Submiſſa placide blandiloquens oratio ! 
Etenim ipſi di negare cui nihil potuerunt. 
Hominem me denegare quis poſſet pati? 
Ergo bis tricennis annis actis ſine nota, 
Eques Romanus e lare egreſſus meo, 
Domum revertar mimus. Nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus, vixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit. 
Fortuna immoderata in bono æque atque in malo. 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen noſtræ famæ frangere : 
Cur, cum vigebam membris præviridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo et tali cum poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes? 
Nunc me quo dejicis ? Quid ad ſcenam affero? 
Decorem forme, an dignitatem corporis; 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jocundæ ſonum? 
Ut hedera ſerpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Se pulchri ſimilis, nihil niſi nomen retineo, 8 
Macrob. Sat. I. 2. c g. 


4. Ibid, 2, cap. 14, 
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ARTICLE THE THIRD. 
et Ot. | 
Whether the Profane Poets may be allowed to be read 
| in Chriſtian Schools. 


PROM what I have above obſerved, there ariſes 
a very ſtrong objection againit reading the hea- 

then poets, which requires ſome explanation.. 
Plato, the wiſe and judicious philoſopher, banith- 
ed the poets from his commonwealth, and did not 
think them proper to-be put into the hands of youth 
without great precaution, to. prevent the dangers 
which might ariſe from them. Cicero plainly ap- 
proves of his conduct, and ſuppoſing with him, that 
poetry contributes only to the corruption of man- 
ners, to enervate the mind, and ſtrengthen the falſe 


prejudices, conſequential of a bad education, and 


ill examples, he ſeems aſtoniſhed that the inſtructi- 
on of children ſhould begin with them, and the ſtu- 
dy of them be called by the name of learning, and 
a liberal education. | 
But we ſhould be much more terrified with St. Au- 
guſtine's invective againſt the fables of the poets, He 
looks upon the cuſtom, which then prevailed, of ex- 
plaining them in the Chriſtian ſchools, as a fatal tor- 
rent, which rolled on without reſiſtance, and carried 
youth along with it into the abyſs of eternal deſtruc- 
ton, f Ve tibi flumen moris humani ! Quis reſiſtit 
tibi? Quamdiu non ſiccaberis? Quouſque velves Eve 
Flios in mare magnum et formidoloſum ? After quoting 
the paſſage of Terence, in which a young man cn- 
| courages 
* Videſne poetæ quid mali afferant Ita ſunt dulces, ut 
non legantur mode, ſed etiam ediſcantur. Sic ad malam do- 
meſticam diſciplinam, vitamque umbratilem et delicatam, cum 
acceſſerunt etiam poetz, nervos virtutis elidunt. Recte igitur 
a Platone educuntur ex ea civitate, quam finxit ile, cum mo- 
res optimos et optimum reip. ſtatum quæreret. At vero nos, 
docti icilicet a Græcia, hæc et a pueritia legimus, et didicimus. 
Hanc eruditionem liberalem et doctrinam putamus. Lib. 2: 


Tuſc. quæſt. n. 37. 
, Lib. 1. Conf. cap. 16. 
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courages himſelf to wickedneſs and impurity by the 
example of Jupiter, he complains, that under a pre- 
tence of exercſing his genius, and learning the La- 
tin tongue, he was put upon reading fuch idle fables, 
or rather ſuch doating tales, in quibus a me deliramen- 
tis atterebatur ingenium and he concludes, that ſuch 
filthy ſtories were not more proper for learning him 
the Latin tongue, than any other ſubjects; but that 
the words were very likely to introduce a fondneſs 
for the naughtineſs they deſcribe. Non omnino per hanc 
turpitudinem verba iſta commodius diſcuntur, ſed per 
hac verba turpitudo ifta confidentius perpetratur. 


Pope Gregory expreſſes himſelf with equal force, 


in a leter he wrote to a certain biſhop, wherein he 
blames him for teaching boys the profane poets. 
The ſame mouth, ſays he, cannot pronounce the 
* praiſcs of Jupiter and Jeſus Chriſt ; and 'tis abo- 
* minable for a biſhop to celebrate what ill becomes 
„the character of a pious lay-man.” 

May then the poets, who are fo unanimouſly con- 
demned by the fathers, and even by the heathen 
writers, be permitted to be read in the ſchools of 
Chriſtians ? | | 

It muſt be owned, that theſe teſtimonics are very 
ſtrong, and capable of making an impreſſion upon a 
maſter, whoſc own ſalvation, with that of the youth 


committed to his care, are as dear to him as they 
ſhould be. But to avoid extremes in a matter of this 


importance, as F. Thomaſſin obſerves in a h treatiſe, 
where he has thoroughly diſcuſſed this point, we 


muſt diſtinguiſh poetry, as well as the reading the 
poets, from the abuſes which may be made of both. 


For 'tis the abuſe alone which is blame-worthy, and 
which was indeed condemned by the authors I have 
mentioned. 

To ſpeak only to the laſt, I mean the holy fathers, 
whole authority ſhould make the greateſt impreſſion 


upon 
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upon us, the conſtant uſe of teaching the heathen 
poets in the Chriſtian ſchools, to which they bear 
witneſs themſelves, is an evident proof that the cu- 
ſtom was not looked upon as ill in itſelf. 

Is it credible, that ſo many religious fathers and 
mothers, famed for piety, and fearing God, under 
the inſpection, and without doubt by the advice of 
the holy biſhops, who then governed the church, 
ſhould conſent to the training up of their children 
in ſtudies condemned by the Chriſtian religion? We 
learn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the mother of 
St. Fulgentius, a woman of remarkable piety, veli- 
gioſa mulier, made her ſon get all Homer, and part 
of Menander, by heart, before he learnt the rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue. 

The ſingular application of St. Baſil and St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, long before St. Fulgentius, to the 
reading of heathen authors, and particularly the po- 
ets, is known to all the world. "Theſe two great taints 
may be propoſed as a perfect pattern to youth, both 
of the manner how they ſhould apply themſelves to 
read the heathen writers, and the rules they thould 
obſerve in their ſtudies, We learn from hiſtory, that 
they were acquainted only with two ſtreets, the one 
whereof led to the church, and the other to the ſchool, 
In a city fo corrupt as Athens then was, and amidit 
voung companions addicted to every kind of debau- 
chery, they knew how to preſerve their innocence 
and purity of manners, like the rivers that retain 
their ſweetneſs, though ſtreams from the ſea run 
through them. And whoever has but looked into 
their works, may eaſily diſcern how much they 
have ſanctiſied the reading of the poets by the pi- 
ous uſe they have made of them. 

The Chriſtian religion, ſo ſtrongly and learnedly 
defended by St. Auguſtine in his admirable work ot 
the City of God, bad no cauſe to complain of the 
profane ſtudies in which the youth of that great man 
was engaged, as they ſupplied him with invincible 
arms againſt the Pagans, and all the enemies of Chri- 
| ſtianity, 
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ſtianity, which the church has ever ſince employed 
agamit them with ſo much advantage. 

"It might be withed, perhaps, that the fatal monu- 
ments and impure remains of heatheniſm, which 
are fo capable of infecting and corrupting the mind, 
were buried in the ſame ruins which have ſwallowed 
up idolatry, and had {funk with it for ever. But 
Divine Providence has, without doubt, permitted 
them to ſurvive idolatry as a teſtimony to all future 
ages of the impurities and abominable exceſſes, 


which were not only tolerated by the pagan religt- 


but commanded, and even recommended as ſa- 
— by the example of their gods. 
Julian the apoſtate was thoroughly ſenſible of the 


mortal wound the ſtudy of profane authors gave to 


his ſuperſtitions, when he forbad the Chriſtians to 
be inſtructed in human icarning. The horror, 
which all the holy biſhops, and St. Auguſtine a- 
mong the reſt, exprefled againſt that impious edict, 
may ſerve as an eloquent apology i in favour of read- 
ing the heathen poets. They were then obliged to 
ſubſtitute Chriſtian poetry in their ſtead, The great- 
ct wits, and particularly St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
ignalized their zeal and learning by compoſing dif- 
ferent pieces in every kind of poetry, in imitation 
of Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Menander, and o- 
thers. But when peace and liberty were reſtored to 
the church, one of the firit fruits that was drawn 
from it, was to teach the heathen poets in the Chri- 
[tian ſchools, as before; and it was doubtleſs done 
in a {till more Chriſtian manner than ever. 
What then was this Chriſtian manner ? We ma 


learn it from a very ſhort, but excellent treatiſe, 


dawn up by St. Baſil on this ſubject, for the uſe of 
ſome young relations of his, who were ſtudying the 
heathen authors, as we now do in colleges. 

That learned biſhop, who was one of the great 
lshts of the Greek church, begins with laying down 
this principle, 'That as we have the happineſs of be- 
ng Chriſtians, and under that denomination are de- 
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upon us, the conſtant uſe of teaching the heathen 
poets in the Chriſtian ſchools, to which they bear 
witneſs themſelves, is an evident proof that the cu- 
ſtom was not looked upon as ill in itſelf. 

Is it credible, that ſo many religious fathers and 
mothers, famed for piety, and fearing God, under 
the inſpection, and without doubt by the advice of 
the holy biſhops, who then governed the church, 
ſhould conſent to the training up of their children 
in ſtudies condemned by the Chriſtian religion ? We 
learn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the mother of 
St. Fulgentius, a woman of remarkable piety, re/:- 
gioſa mulier, made her ſon get all Homer, and part 
of Menander, by heart, before he learnt the rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue, 

The ſingular application of St. Baſil and St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, long before St. Fulgentius, to the 
reading of heathen authors, and particularly the po- 
ets, is known to all the world. "Theſe two great taints 
may be propoſed as a perfect pattern to youth, both 
of the manner how they ſhould apply themſelves to 
read the heathen writers, and the rules they thould 
obſerve in their ſtudies. We learn from hiſtory, that 
they were acquainted only with two ſtreets, the one 
whereof led to the church, and the other to the ſchool, 
In a city ſo corrupt as Athens then was, and amidit 
young companions addicted to every kind of debau- 
chery, they knew how to preſerve their innocence 
and purity of manners, like the rivers that retain 
their ſweetneſs, though ſtreams from the fea run 
through them. And whoever has but looked into 
their works, may eaſily diſcern how- much they 
have ſanctified the reading of the poets by the pi- 
ous uſe they have made of them. | 

The Chriſtian religion, ſo ſtrongly and learnedly 
defended by St. Auguſtine in his admirable work of 
the City of God, bad no cauſe to complain of the 
profane ſtudies in which the youth of that great man 
was engaged, as they ſupplied him with invincible 
arms againſt the Pagans, and all the enemies of Chri- 
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ſtlanity, which the church has ever ſince employed 
againſt them with ſo much advantage. 

It might be wifhed, perhaps, that the fatal monu- 
ments and impure remains of heatheniſm, which 
are fo capable of infecting and corrupting the mind, 
were buried in the ſame ruins which have ſwallowed 
up idolatry, and had ſunk with it for ever. But 
Divine Providence has, without doubt, permitted 
them to ſurvive idolatry as a teſtimony to all future 
ages of the impurities and abominable exceſſes, 
which were not only tolerated by the pagan religi- 

but ra and even recommended as ſa- 
0 by the example of their gods. 

Julian the apoſtate was thor -oughly ſenſible of the 
mortal wound the ſtudy of profane authors gave to 
his ſuperſtitions, when he forbad the Chrittians to 
be inſtructed in human lcarning. The horror, 
which all the holy biſhops, and St. Auguſtine a- 
mong the reſt, expreſſed againſt that impious edict, 
may ſerve as an eloquent apology in favour of read- 
ing the heathen poets. Th were then obliged to 
ſub{tirute Chriſtian poetry in their ſtead. The great- 
cit wits, and particularly St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
lignalized their zcal and learning by compoſing dif- 
ferent pieces in every kind of poetry, in imitation 
of Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Menander, and o- 
thers. But when peace and liberty were reſtored to 
the church, one of the firſt fruits that was drawn 
from it, was to teach the heathen poets in the Chri- 
[han ſchools, as before; and it was doubtleſs done 
in a {till more Chriſtian manner than ever. 

What then was this Chriſtian manner ? We ma 


learn it from a very ſhort, but excellent treatiſe, - 
dran up by St. Baſil on this ſubject, for the uſe of 


ſome young relations of his, who were ſtudying the 
heathen authors, as we now do in colleges. 

That learned biſhop, who was one of the great 
üghts of the Greek church, begins with laying down 
this principle, That as we have the happineſs of be- 
ng Chriſtians, and under that denomination are de- 
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ſtined to eternal life, our eſteem and enquiries ſhould 
be confined to ſuch ſubjects, as conduce to that end, 
And he owns that, properly ſpeaking, only the 
holy ſcriptures can be our guides. But then he adds, 
that till maturity of age enables us thoroughly to ſtu- 
dy and perfectly to underſtand them, we may em- 
ploy ourſelves in the reading of other authors, which 
are not altogether foreign to them; as men are uſu— 
ally prepared for real combats by previous exerciſcs, 
The maxims diffuſed through the profane writers, 
either by their agreement or even by their difference, 
may diſpoſe us for thoſe of the ſcripture. "The foul 
may juſtly be compared to a tree, which not only 
bears fruit, but has leaves too, which ſerve it for an 
ornament. The fruit of the ſoul is truth: and pro- 
Fane learning is as leaves, which ſerve to cover that 
Fruit and adorn it, Daniel was learned in ai) the 
arts and ſciences of the Chaldeans, and thereby ſhicu- 
ed that the ſtudy of them was not unworthy the 
children of God and the prophets ; otherwite hee 
would as religiouſly have abſtained from them, as 
he did from the meat they brought him from the 
King's table. And Moſes long before him was fl ill. 
ed in all the learning and wiſdom of the Egyptiuns. 
S. Baſil ſhews in particular how the reading of th 
oets may be uſeful for the regulation of manners, 
He takes notice, that thoſe beautiful verſes of Heſiod, 
which are ſo well known and eſteemed, where he rc- 
preſents the road of vice as ſpread with flowers, full 
of allurements, and open to all the world ; and on 
the other hand the road of virtue, as rough, dift- 
cult, and rocky, are a beautiful leſſon to youth, from 
whence they may learn not to be diſcouraged or re- 
pulſed by the pains and difficulties, which uſually at- 
tend the purſuit of virtue. He then ſpeaks of Ho- 
mer, and ſays that a learned man who perfectly un- 
derſtood the meaning of the poet, had convince 
him that he abounded in excellent maxims, and tha 


his poems were to be looked upon as a continual pa 
| negyri 
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negyric upon virtue. And he proceeds to quote ſe- 
veral beautiful paflages from him. N 

As then the bees can draw their honey from flow- 
ers, which ſcem proper only to entertain the fight. 
and ſmell, thus we may find nouriſhment for our ſouls 
in thoſe profane books, where others feek only for 
pleature and delight. But, adds the father, going on 
with the compariſon, the bees do not dwell upon eve- 
ry ſort of flowers, and even from thote they fix uporr 
they extract only what is neceſſary for the compoſition. 
of their precious liquid. Let us ſtrive to follow their 
example; and as in gathering roſes we take care to a- 
void the thorns, let us be careful to gather only from 
the profane writers what may be uſeful to us, with- 
dut touching upon any thing pernicious. 

This then is our rule and example; this the means 
of ſanctifying the reading of the poets. And how can 
we ſwerve from it, ſince the heathen themſelves have 
ſet us the example? Is it reaſonable that we ſhould be 
leſs delicate upon this point than they? i Quintilian, 
as I have already obſerved,. requires that not only a 
choice ſhould be made of authors, but likewiſe that 
paſſages ſhould. be ſelected from the authors fo cho- 
len, and he declares, there are certain pieces of Ho- 
race he ſhould be very unwilling to explain to youth. 
Plato, whom we have ſo often ſpoke of, preſcribes 
the ſame rule, He allows the poems to be preſerved, 
which have nothing in them contrary to good man- 
ners, rejects ſuch as are abſolutely bad, would have 
thoſe corrected which are capable of alteration, and 
corrected by perſons advanced in life, of conſummate 
experience, and known probity, The public is very 
much obliged to thoſe gentlemen, who in our time 
have thrown almoſt all the poets into a condition of 
being read and explained in ſchools. 


2 ART TI- 


_ i Alunt et Lyrici: fi tamen in his non auctores modo, ſed et- 

lam partes operis elegeris. Nam et Græci licenter multa, et 

Horatium in quibuſdam nolim interpretari. Quint. lib. 1, 

Vp: I 4. | ; | 
Plato de legibus, lib. 7. 
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rel THE FOURTH. 


Whether the Chriſtian Poets may be allewed to uſe the 
Names of the Heathen Divinities in their Com- 


feſitions. 


ö 1 MUST begin with owning, that in the preſent 

queſtion I have cauſe to fear it may be judged a 
kind of raſhneſs to diſturb the Chriſtian poets in the 
preſent poſſeſſion of their ſeeming right to employ 
the names of the heathen deities in their perform- 


ances, and the more fo as the cuſtom is very anci- 


ent, and has evidently been followed by perſons of 
_ diſtinguiſhed merit and eminent piety. But I beg 
the reader would excuſe my not looking upon this 
cuttom as a law, and allow me to enquire into its 
original, to weigh the reaſons of it, and examine 
into its conſequences ; becauſe errors may be very 
ancient, and yet not the more receivable on that ac- 
count; nor will any preſcription hold good againſt 
truth, whoſe rights are eternal. Beſides, I am not 
the firſt who has complained of this abuſe ; at all 
times there have been thoſe who have oppoſed this 
pretended poſſeſſion, as without foundation or legi- 
timate title, and that is enough to make void the 
preſcription. | | 
'Fhe poetry I am here ſpeaking of was conveyed to 
the Chriſtians through the channel of Paganiſm and 
by its aſſiſtance. Paganiſm alone preſcribed the 
rules, and ſupplied the models of it. Tis from the 
reading of the Greek and Latin poets that any idea 
of it has been formed. And the Chriſtians have 
ſolely applied themſelves in ſtudying and copying 
them. All their inventions, and almoſt all their 
expreſſions, neceſſarily turn upon falſe deities, Take 
from them their Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, Venus, A- 
ollo, and the Muſes, and you deprive them at the 
* of the ſubſtance of their poetry and the- 


ology. And may it not have happened, that ſome 
| 5 Per ſons, 
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- perſons, not over ſcrupulous in matters of religion, 
but enamoured, and in a manner inebriated with the 
beauties of profane poetry, habituated from their in- 

e fancy in fo agrezable a ſtudy, may have inſenſibly ad- 
opted the language of it through inattention; and 
this cuſtom, like many others, has been followed 
through equal want of attention, and at length au- 


t thor ed by time and uſe, become as common as we 
a now ſee it? I muſt therefore be allowed to examine 
e whether in itſelf it be founded on reaſon. 

7 Common ſenſe alone tells us, that whoever ſpeaks 
1 ſhould have a clear idea of what he intends to ſay, 
i- MW and ſhould make ule of ſuch terms as may convey a 
) diſtinét notion of what paſſes-1n his own mind to 
g the underſtanding of his hearers. Tis the firſt de- 
is ſign of language, and the end of its - inſtitution. 
ts "Tis the moſt neceſſary bond of ſociety and the 
e commerce of the world. The conſent of nations 
'Y and nature itſelf teaches us, that 'tis the only law- 
ful uſe which can be made of words. The hearer 
{t has a right to demand it, and if we impoſe upon his 
dt expectation by putting him off with empty ſounds . 
il and words which have no meaning, we make our- 
is W ſelves unworthy of being heard. 
i Now I beg that a poet, who for inſtance invokes: 


le Neptune and ZEolus in the deſcription of a tempeſt, 
would let us know what paſſes in his own mind, 


to whilſt he is pronouncing the names of thoſe heathen 
d deities. What does he think of them, or what 
le would he have others think? What Gonific ation does 
1C he, or would he have others affix to them? Does be 
ca by thoſe terms mean any thing real and in nature? 
ve The heathen, when they applied themſelves to 
15 Neptune and /Eolus-in a tempeſt, underſtood by 
ir WW thoſe names real . beings, worthy of adoration and 
ce confidence, attentive: to the crics of the wretche 

\ - and ſenfible of their ſufferings, hearing their pray- 
16 ers and accepting their . vows, exerciſing a certain 
c authority over the clements that paid homage to 
ne | W3 | ther 5 
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them, and-powerful enough to diſpel the ſtorm, and 
extricate them out of danger. 

But who does the Chriſtian poet talk to, whilſt 
he invokes in a tempeſt thoſe pretended gods of the 
ſea and winds ? Does he hope to be heard, or would 
he have others think he does ? Have Neptune and 
Solus any real ſignification with him? Does he fo 
much as imagine that they exiſt, or ever did exiſt ? 
Can any thing be more abſurd, filty, and infipid, 
than to call upon names without power, without 
reality, in a pathetic tone, and to group the moit 
lively figures in pompous: verie,. to conjure a Pure 
nothing to aſſiſt us: Or does any one, who is thus. 
fond of ſpeaking to the air, deſerve a ſerious at- 
tention? | 

What can a poet think or mean, who in cool 
blood applies to Apollo and the Muſes for inſpira- 
tion? Who gives thanks to Ceres, Bacchus, and Po- 
mona, for a plentiful harveſt, a rich vintage, and a 
fruitful year? I would not readily ſuſpe&t him of 
meaning. by thofe names what the heathens did. 
That would be impious and irreligicus. For, as St. 
Paul obſerves from David, the gods of the heathen 
were all deviis, Omnes di gentium dæmonia. This 
would be to lead men into infidelity, and to trans- 
fer their vows, their deſircs, their hopes and ac- 
knowledgments to improper objects. This would be 
to make them idolatrous indeed, and to teach them 
to ſubſtitute other things in the place of God, to a- 
{cribe to them what is only received from him, and. 
to rob him of the glory of all his works and benefits. 

What ſcems moſt reaſonable for a poet to anſwer 
upon this occaſion is, that by theſe names of the gods 
he invokes, or returns thanks to, he means the diffe- 
rent attributes of the ſupreme and true God. Is God 
then honoured by giving him the name of his moſt 
declared enemies, who have ſo long diſputed the di- 
vinity with him, and aſſumed to themſelves the titles 
and honours due only to him ? And may we not fear 


to provoke him by ſuch a profanation, who is ſo 8 
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called in ſcripture a jcalous and an avenging God? Is: 
it not at leaſt to diſannul in words the fruit of the 
victory of Jeſus Chriſt, who has driven the devil out 
of all his uſurpations? And do we not in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtore him to every branch of his empire, by 
replacing him in the ſtars, in the elements, and in 
univerſal nature; by making him the arbiter of peace 
and war, of the event of battles, the fate of ſtates 
and private men; by allowing him to be the author 
of all the natural gifts he made his idolatrous wor- 
fhippers aſk, and return him thanks for of old. 

The ſcripture informs us, that a diſreſpectful 
word againſt the Sovereign Majeſty of the true God, 
uttered by the heathen who knew him not, was pu- 
nithed with the bioody defeat of a whole people. 
And can we think, m that tender and jealous ear, 
which hears every thing that paſſes, can be lefs of- 
fended now with the impure and ſacrilegious names 
of profane deities, which Chriſtians venture to give 
him? Would holy David have approved of an abuſe 


fo injurious to the Godhead, who held whatever u- 


ſurped the glory of the true God in ſuch abommati- 
on, as to think that his lips would be defiled, if he fo 


much as named the object of an idolatrous worthip ? 


n Nec memor ere nominum eorum per labia mea? 
Between theſe two extremes, of meaning by theſe 
names the falſe gods or the true God, there is a medi-- 
um, which indeed is not fo irreligious, but (if I may 
be allowed to ſay ſo) is abſolutely fooliſh and extrava- 
gant, and that is to mean nothing. And can ſenſe 
and reaſon pardon ſuch language, or rather ſuch an a- 
buſe of words? Befides, as all profeſſions, all arts and 
ſciences, ſubmit to the general rule of uſing oniy ſig- 
nificant- 


1 And there came a man of God and ſpake unto the Kino af 
Ifrael, and ſaid. Thus faith the Lord, Becauſe the Svrians have 
Aid, the Lord is God of the hills; but he is not God of the 
vallies, therefore will I deliver all this great multitude into thy 
* and ye ſhall know that I am the Lord. 1 Kings xx. 
28. 8 
m Auris Zeli audit omnia. Sap. 2. to. 
= Pſal. XV, 4. 
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nificant terms to declare their ſenſe, why ſhould po- 
etry alone be exempt from it, and boaſt at preſent 
of the new and lingular privilege of. being allowed 
to ſpeak without any, meaning? | 

It muſt indeed be owned, that many fall into-this 
inconvenience for want of ſerious reflection. They 
follow the ſtream of a cuſtom they find eſtabliſhed, 
without examining its riſe, or ſuſpecting any ill in 
it. I own that formerly this was my caſe, and if at 
any time I have uſed the names of any Pagan d-i- 
ties in my verſe, which I am now ſorry for, I did it 
in imitation of others, whoſe example was a rule to 
me, but not a juſtification. 

This uſe which the Chriſtian poets. make of the 
heathen deities, ſeems ſtill more abſurd, and inſup- 
portable, when employed in ſacred matters, where 
the true God is ſpoke of, or acknowledgments are 
made to him for benefits. conferred. on men, or 
where the ſubject turns upon a grave or venerable 
point of religion. 

With what pleaſure might one read.the poems of 
Sannazarius, could we excuſe his having blended what 
is ſacred and profane, in the manner he has done, in 
a poem where he treats of the moſt auguſt myſtery 
of Chriſtianity, I mean the incarnation of the Son of 
God ? Is it fit, when he ſpeaks of hell, upon this oc- 
caſion, that he ſhould leave the empire of it to Pluto, 
and join with him the Furies, the Harpies, Cerberus, 
the Centaurs, the Gorgons, and ſuch other monſters ? 
Is it reaſonable to draw a parallel between the ifles of 
Crete and Delos, the one famous for the birth of Ju- 
piter, and the other for tha. of Latona's ſons, and the 
little town of Bethlchem, which ſupplied Jeſus Chriſt 
with a cradle? But above all, is it to be endured, that 
after an invocation of the true God, or at leaſt of the 
bleſſed ſpirits in heaven, the poet, the better to ex- 
preſs Je ſus Chriſt's being born of a Virgin, ſhould 
implore the afliſtance of the Muſes, thoſe pretended 
; VII- 
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virgins of heatheniſm, as equally concerned with 
him in the honour of the Virgin Mary ? 


p Virginei partus magnoque æquæva Parent! 
Progenies, ſuperas cœli quæ miſſa per auras 
Antiquam generis labem mortalibus ægris 
Abluit, obſtructique viam patefecit olympi, 

Sit mihi, cœlicola, primus labor: hoc mihi primum 
Surgat opus. Vos audites ab origine caulas, 
Et tanti ſeriem, fi fas, evolvite face. 

Nec minus, 60 mulæ vatum decus, hic ego veſtros 
Optarim fontes, veſtras nemora ardua rapes : 

uandoquidem genus è cœlo deducitis, et vos 
Virginitas ſanctæque juvat reverentia famæ. 

Vos igitur, ſeu cura poli, ſeu Virginis hujus 
Tangit honos, monſtrate viam qua nubila vincam, ! 
Et mecum immenſi portas recludite ccel!. 

He afterwards owns, that ſuch myſteries ave ab- 

ſolutely unknown to Phoebus and the Muſes. 


q Nunc age, Caftaliis quæ nunquam audita ſub 
antris, 
Muſarumve choris celebrata, aut cognita Phœbo, 
Expediam, 


But ſoon returning to his poetick folly, he re- 
ſtores them to their full power, acknowledges their 
authority, and pays them new homage, as the ſole 
deities of the poets. 

r Non 6 Parnaſſa Muſz 

Antra mihi ſacroſque aditus, atque aurea pandant 
Limina, ſaiticiam, 


Though all men are not fo religious as. to be of- 
fended at the injury, which ſuch an abuſe offers to 
the true God, the ole author of all our benefits and 
abilities, and of whom alone both reaſon and piety 
will teach us we ought to aſk them, they have never- 
theleſs ſenſe enough to perceive inwardly the ridicule. 
of ſo extr avagant and monſtrous a mixture of things. 
cred and profanc, of Chriſtianity and Paganiſin, 

E der 
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There was publiſhed here not long fince a French 
tranſlation of an Engliſh poem, called Paradi/e Lo}, 
done by a conſiderable hand, which gave a general 
offence by the like intermixture of things ſacred 

and profane, and the more ſo as the ſubject treated 
of contains the moſt ſublime and facred truths of 
religion. Tis pity a poem, ſo excellent in other re- 
ſpects, which has done ſo much honour to the En- 
gliſh nation, ſhould be defective in ſome paſſages 
from a fault which might eaſily be corre&ed. with- 
out injuring the ſubſtance of the work, in. only re- 
trenching certain compariſons. entirely foreign to 
the ſubject. Tis plain that the author only inſerted 
them, 1n compliance with cuſtom, and through the 
bad taſte, which has poſſeſſed almoſt all the poets, 
of employing the ridiculous fictions of fable in their 
compoſitions, and reviving the Pagan deities in the 
boſom of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding the abſurdity 
of a mixture no leſs ſhocking to common ſenſe than 
to religion. But though there be ſome defects in 
this poem, as the judicious author who has criticiſed 
upon it rightly obſerves, yet in my opinion it is juſt- 
ly confidered as a maſter- piece in its kind, and may 
be ſer in competition with the moſt perfect and molt 
admired poems of antiquity, upon the models cf 
which it is formed. = 

The famous Santeuil de S. Victor had drawn up in 
his youth an apology for fables. His brother, a clergy- 

man of diſtinguiſhed probity and merit, anſwers him 
in a very beautiful and elegant copy of verſes. And the 
former was aft-rwards thoroughly convinced that his 
brother was in the right. In novos fabularum accu/1- 
tores juvenile ſcrigſi carmen, ſays he of himſelf, „d 
meus frater conſultior, hoc chriſtiano nec minus lau ino 
carmine me deſibuiſſe hactenus monet. He therefore 
thought himſelf obliged to make a publick reparation 
for his offence, but in a paetical manner, and has 
Joined it to the copy of verſes, which occaſioned it. 
Ne impietati mihi ad/cribas quod quedam ex antiquorum 
Fuperſtitiane homo chriſtianus verſibus meis . 

| | 1 
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hee e ſtili exercendi cauſa liiſi, quo attiar fierem ad ea 
ſeribenda, qua ſpectant ad religionem. Hoc autem, can= 
dide lector, nolim te neſciſſe. 

I muſt not here admit the reproaches which NMI. 
Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux caſt upon the ſame Santeuil, - 
for having made uſe of the name of Pomona in a 
piece he wrote to M. de la Quintinie, where he 
tpeaks of the gardens of Verſailles. The authority 
of this great man, who united an exquiſite taſte of 
polite learning with a profound reipect for reli— 
gion, mult in my opinion be of. great weight in the 
matter I treat of. This poct made a copy of verſes to 
juitify or rather to excute himſelf for what he had 
done, and cloics it with this inſcription. Me penitc- 
at erraſſe in uno vecavuto latino, fi difplicui Je videar in 
"me inſurgent: tanto epiſco; o, etiam abjolventibits mie feb. 

But it may be aſked, if the names of the heathen 
deities and the fabulous fictions are entirety thrown 
atide, what will become of poetry? And eſpecially, 
to what {hall we reduce the epick poem, the moſt 
beautiful of all? The narrration of it muſt become 
very languid from a dull and tedious unitiormity 
and therefore we muſt either quite give it up, or the 
epick poem will difter only from an hiſtory by the 
harmony of its language, and a fkilful port be no 
longer diſtinguiſhed from a good verſificr. 

By cutting off this troop of divinitics, I am far 
from intending to forbid the poets the uſe of what 
they call the fable, or deſign of the poem. The po- 
et will have always in that r./p{-ct whereby to diſtin- 
guith himſelf from the hiſtorian. The ſubject he 
treats of belongs no more to him than to the hiſto- 
rian; *tis a field comin to both. But the poet 
makes it properly his own, and 1s only a poet, by 
the artful and ingenious manner, in which he diſpo- 
les and lays together the parts of his ſubject. 

He makes choice ſirſt of an event, an action celebra- 
ted in hiſtory, and preſerves the moſt material circum- 
ſtances of it. Were he to alter or miſplace them, he 

would 
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would give offence to readers of underſtanding, whoſe 
judgment he ought always to reverence or fear, Thus 
far he hes under reſtraint, and is tied down by his 
matter, as well as the hiſtorian, But he is at liberty 
after this to add new circumitances, provided he al- 
ways keeps within the exacteit bounds of probabili— 
ty, which is in poetry like what 1s 5 called in paint- 
ting © a ſecondary truth; which uſually ſupplies in 
** every ſubject what it has not, but might have, and 
<« is given by nature to ſome other ſubjects; and 
* thus unites what the almoit conſtantly divides,” 
The poet has therefore the liberty of handling in- 
cidents and circumſtances in ſuch manner, as to ad- 
vance the character of his hero, or whomloever 
elſe he pleaſes, Except the fabulous perſonages, he 
loſes nothing of all we admire in the ancients, Eve- 
ry thing beſides is left to him, curious narrations, 
lively deſcriptions, noble comp e affecting dit- 
courles, new incidents, unfor [ven events, aud well- 
painted paſlions. Add to theſe an ingenious diſtri— 
bution of all the ſeveral parts. Here then we have 
the beauties of all times and religions, and where- 
ver all theſe join with an harmony, purity, and va- 
riety of verſification, they cannot fail of forming a 
perfect poem. But'to reduce the whole to a ſingle 
principle. 

The deſign of epick poetry, as of all the other ſpe- 
cies of poetry, is tot profit and deliglit. All the rules 
of poetry, and pains of the poet, have a tendency to 
— end. Now this cannot be attained by empty 1- 
maginations, or frivolous Actions. Tis doubtleſs by 
forming at firſt an ingenious plan of the whole ſe— 
ries of his action, by carrying his reader from the be- 
ginning to the middle or rather to the end of his ſub- 
ject, by making him believe he has only one ſtep to 
the concluſion of the whole, and then raiſing a thou- 
ſand obſtacles, which remove him from it, and excitc 
his mclination to fee it; by recalling the facts pre- 

ceding 
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ceding it with recitals advantageouſly introduced; 
and laſtly, by bringing on the event with the neceſ- 
fary connections preparatory to it, ſo as to awaken 
the reader's curioſity, to draw him into ſtill greater 
concern for the hero, to keep him in a gentle un- 
eaſincſs, and lead him from one ſurpriſing incident 
to another, till the whole is unravelled. An epic 
poem, executed in this taſte, will certainly pleaſe; 
nor ſhall we regret the loſs of either the intrigues 
of Venus, or the ſerpents and poiſon of Alecto. 

To conclude, by declaring againſt the fabulous 
fictions of the poets in the manner I have done, I 
am far from condemning certain figures, by which 
thought, voice, and action, are given to inanimate 
beings, The poct may always be allowed to addreſs 
himſelf to the heavens and the earth, to call upon 
nature to praiſe its author, to give wings to the 
winds in order to make them the meſſengers of 
God, to lend a voice to the thunder and the ſkies 
to ſound forth his glory, and to cloath the virtues 
and vices in forms and perſons, No one can be of- 
fended to hear it ſaid of a conqueror, that victory 
waits always on his ſteps, that terror marches before 
him, and deſolation and horror follow after him. 
Theſe figures, bold as they are, are no more con- 
trary to truth, than a metaphor or hyperbole ; and 
| may well apply here what Quintilian ſays of the 
laſt, u Monere ſatis eft, mentiri hyperbolen, nec ita, 
ut mendacio fallere velit, In fact, all theſe figures, 
when diſcreetly uſed, are ſo far from creating any 
illuſion in the mind, that they are indeed no other 
than lively and majeſtic forms of ſpeaking, which 
expreſs ſenſibly and in few words what would ap- 
pear very faint by a longer circumlocution. 


Lib. 8. cap. 6. 
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Of POETRY in particular. 


THE inſtructions to be given youth concerning 
poetry, regard either the verſification, or the 
manner of reading and underſtanding the poets, or 
the knowledge of the rules and nature of the diffe- 


rent ſorts of poems. 


e THE!FIRST, 


Of VERSIFICATTON. 


— 


Of the different Taſte of Nations with regard te Ver- 
ſfication. 

TH E art of making verſes is called verſification, 

And the different taſte of different nations in 
verſification is very ſurpriſing, What in one lan— 
guage is extremely agreeable, in another is inſipid 
and the mark of a bad taſte, Rhymes for inſtance, 
which have ſo good an effect in modern poetry, and 
ſtrike ſo agreeably upon the car in French, Italian, 
Spanith, and High-Dutch, are thocking in Greek 
and Latin ; and in like manner the meaſure of the 
Greek and Latin verſes, which depends upon the 
* quantity of ſyllables, would have no grace in our 


modern poetry. 
But 


* Ouuntity is properly the meaſure of every ſyllable, and the 
time to be taken up in pronouncing it, according to which 
ſome. are called ſhort, others long, and others common. The 
French tongue indeed obſerves the length and {ſhortneſs of 
yowels in pronunciation, and the difference ſometimes goes (0 
far as to give a different ſignification to the ſame word. Av-u- 
lement the ſubſtantive, averglement an adverb ; matin, mitin, 


The vewel e in the following words, ſevere, eve gue, reſ c bt. 
| : redeten 


ule i! 


teren 
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he 
or 
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But to talk only of one language, what an infi- 
nite variety of feet, meaſures, cadences, and verſes 
do we meet with in the Latin poetry? (and the 
ſame may be ſaid of the Greek.) Into how many 
different kinds of poems 1s it divided, of which each 
is of itſelf an whole, and has its peculiar rules and beau- 
ties; and which often receives its higheſt graces from 
the mixture of ſeveral kinds of verſes, which only 
faits certain matters and ſubjccts'; ſo that if we were 
to give them to others, they would put on a foreign 
look, have an air of conſtraint, and ſpeak no more 
their natural language ? 'The hexameter verſe has 
ſomething grave and majeſtic in it, but becomes 
more ſimple and familiar, when joined to the pen- 
tameter. The alcaic, eſpecially when ſupported by 
the two different ſorts of verſes, uſually joined with. 
it, is full of force and grandeur ; on the other hand, 
the ſapphic is ſmooth and flowing, and derives ab- 
undance of grace from the adonic, which terminates. 
che ſtanza, And if we examine the cadence of the 
phaleucic verſe, one would ſay it was made expreſly 
tor banter and diverſion, Now whence can this 
ſurpriſing variety ariſe ? . 

I cannot believe that it was chance which eſtabliſh- 
ed the different ſpecies of verſification. This varie- 
ty is doubtleſs founded in nature, which having gi- 
ven the ear à quick ſenſe of ſounds, leads it alto to- 
the choice of different ſorts of meaſures, cadences, 
and ornaments, according to the fubjects treated, 
and the pafſions to be expreiled. 

The epic poem, which repreſents the great ac- 
tions of heroes, demands a grave and majeſtic v-rfi- 
fcation. It requires verſes, which have a ſolemni- 
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revetez, has three different ſounds and three different quanti- 
ties, of which I queſtion whether the Greek and Latin tongues: 
can give an example. Whence it is plain, that the French 
has its quantity, though. not ſo diſtinctly expreſſed in every 
ſyllable as in the Greek and Latin; bui this quantity is of no» 
uſe in French poetry towards forming of different feet and dif- 
terent mealures.. | 
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ty in their march, have a longer meaſure, without 
over haſty, or precipitate motions, and which end 
with a noble fall, ſupported by the gravity of the 


ſpondse. 


On the other hand, odes and ſongs, which form 
a fort of poetry full of images, and were uſually ſet 
to mulic and attended with dancing, ſeem to require 
ſhorter verſes, which bound and caper, ſhoot out 
like arrows, and by their ſwift and rapid motion, 
aſliſt the lively ſallies to which the foul abandons 
itſelf. 1 
As the dramatic poem has neither the majeſty of 
the epic, nor the impstuoſity of hymns and odes, it 
ſuits beſt with the jambic foot, which gives harmo- 
ny enough to verſes to raiſe them above the com- 
mon language, and leaves them notwithſtanding 
ſimplicity enough, to ſuit with the familiar diſcourie 
of the actors, introduced upon the ſtage. 
Our modern languages, by which I mean the 
French, Italian, and Spanith, are certainly derive 
from the remains of the Latin, intermixed with the 
Teutonic or German. The greateſt part of the 


words come from the Latin, but the conſtruction 


and auxiliary verbs, which are of very great uſe, 
are taken from the German. And 'tis probable our 
rhymes are derived from that language too, with 
the cuſtom of meaſuring verſes, not by feet made 
up of long and ſhort ſyllables, as the Romans did, 

but by the number of ſyllables, | 
In the lower ages of the Empire, when they grew 
fond of rhymes, ſome attempts were made to intro- 
duce them into Latin poetry, but without fucceſs. 
And they have been only preſerved in certain hymns 
which we find in the offices of the church, where, 
like the verſes of modern languages, they have a mea- 
ſure that barely depends upon the number of ſylla- 
bles, without any regard to their being long or ſhort. 
There is one thing in this diverſity of taſtes, which 
very much puzzles me, and that is, why rhymes, 
which pleaſe ſo much in one language, ſhould be ſo 
1 ſhocking 


— 
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ſhocking in another. Can this difference ariſe from 
habit and cuſtom, or is it derived from the nature 
of languages ? 

The French poetry (and the ſame may be ſaid of 
all the modern languages) abſolutely wants the deli- 
cate and harmonious variety of feet, which gives 
numbers, ſmoothneſs, and grace, to the Greek and 
Latin verſification, and is forced to be content with 
the uniform joining together of a certain number of 
ſyllables of equal meaſure in the compoſition of its 
verſes, To arrive therefore at its proper end, which 
is pleaſing the ear, it is under a neceflity of ſeeking 
out for other graces and charms, and of ſupplying 
what it wants by the exactneſs, cadence, and abun- 
dance of its rhymes, in which the pr incipal beauty 
of the French verſification conſiſts. 

At the fame time that, in order to pleafe, we re- 
quire a performance be not flovenly, but ſent abroad 
in a ſuitable dreſs, we are likewiſe ofended with too 
open an affectation of ſuperfluous ornaments. Ir 
may be perhaps in this taſte, that the rhymes which 
are very agreeable in French poetry, as being clicn- 
tial to it, may ſeem inſupportable in Latin, as they 
are ſuperiluous, and expreſs ſomething too e 


affected. 


2. Whether tis uſæſul to know. how to make w_ 79, ande 
how the boys ſhould be taught that art. 


It is ſometimes aſked of what. uiz verfification: 
may be in moſt part of the employments, for which: 
the youth brought up in colleges are defigned ; and” 
whether the time ſpent in the making of verſes: 
might. not be put to a better uſe, if employed in 
more ſcrious and beneficial ſtudies ? 

Though verſification were not of fo great uſe 2 
it is upon particular oecaſions, as the making hymns 
for the church, ſinging the divine praiſes, celebrating , 
the great actions and virtues of princes, and ſome- 
times recreating the mind by an innocent and inge 
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nious amuſement ; it muſt be allowed to be of ab- 


ſolute neceſſity for the right underſtanding of the 
poets, whoſe beauties can never be diſcerned as they 
ought, unleſs by the compoſition of verſes the car 
be accuſtomed to the numbers and cadence, which 
reſult from the different ſorts of feet and meaſures 
employed in the different ſpecies of poetry, every 
one of which has ſeparate rules and peculiar graces, 
Beſides, this ſtudy may be very uſeful to youth y in 
point of eloquence, by raiſing: the mind, accuſto- 
ming them to think after a noble and ſublime man- 
ner, teaching them to deſcribe objects in more live- 


ly colours, and giving their ſtyle a greater copiouſ- 


neſs, force, variety, harmony, and beauty. 


Tis in the fourth claſs the boys are uſually put 


upon the ſtudy of poetry. 'To this end, they are 
firſt taught the rules of quantity. This ſtudy is of 
great importance to them, and through the neglect 
of it in their tender years, we ſce perſons of great 
abilities in other reſpects pronounce Latin in a man- 
ner not to their credit. 

Theſe rules may be ſtudied in French or Latin. 
Some profeſſors who firſt taught them in French, 
have ſince found by experience that 'tis better to do 
it in Latin; and I think the reaſon of it may eaſfly 
be aſſigned. For as this ſtudy depends almoſt whol- 
ly upon the memory, and in a manner upon an ar- 
tificial memory, the Latin verſes of Deſpauterius are 
more eaſily learnt and retained ; though perhaps 
that work might be mended by lopping off ſome ſu- 
perfluities in it. The boys ſhould. be ſo far maſters 
of theſe rules, as to be able to give an account of the 
quantity of every ſyllable, and quote immediately 
the rule for it, either in Latin or French. 

The ſubject of the verſes given to the boys ſhould 
be proportioned to their ſtrength, and increaſe with 

| them. 


y Plurimum dicit oratori conferre Theophraſtus leg ionem 
oetarum. Namque ab his et in rebus ſp'ritus, et in verbis 
ſublimitas, et in affectibus motus omnis, et in perſonis decor 
petitur, Qintil. Iib. 10. cap. 1. 
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them. At firſt they muſt be put upon changing the 
places of words; then upon adding ſome ep.thers, 
and altering ſome expreſſions ; after that they mult 
enlarge a little the, thoughts and deſcri iptions; and 
laſtly, as they grow more improved, they muſt com- 
poſe ſome little matter of themicives, where the 
whole is to be of their own invention. In the ſe- 
cond and firſt claſſes ſelect paſlages from the French 
poets are often given to be turned into Latin verſe; 
and I have known feveral of them very fond of | 
this excrcile, and ſucceed in it better than ia any o- 
ther. And the reaſon ſeems evident. For in this caſe 
their ſubject ſupplics them with beautiful thoughts, 

ves a poctical ſtyle and ſpirit, and inſpires a no- 
ble ſublimity ; they have nothing to do but to make 
choice of proper expreſſions, and throw them into 
good order; and this they may caſily learn from 
rcading the poets. 

Tis neceſſary for the profeſſors to dictate from 
ume to time correct verſes to their ſcholars, which 
may ſerve them to copy after. And if chey ſtudy 
at home, it may not be amils to take the ſubject from 
Virgil, or ſome other exccllent poet. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 
/ Reading the POETS, 


O NLY reading the poets can teach youth how 
to make verſes well. To this end, their ma- 

ſters ſhould take particular care to make them ob- 

ferve the cadence of verſe and the poetical ſtyle. 


I. 
— Cf the CabENCE Verſe. 


There is a plain, common and ordinary numero- 
fity, which ſupports itſelf alike univerſally, renders 
the verſe ſmooth and flowing, carefully throws out 

whatever 
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whatever may offend the ear by a rough and diſa- 
greeable ſound, and by the mixture of different 
numbers and meaſures forms that pleaſing harmony 
diffuſed throughout the whole body of the poem. 

Beſides this, there are certain particular cadences, 
of greater ſignificancy, which make a more ſeniible 
impreſſion. 'Theſe ſorts of cadences are very beau- 
tiful in verſification, and add a confiderable grace, 
provided they are uſed with prudence and addreſs, 
and do not return too often. They prevent the te- 
diouſneſs, which uniform cadenees, and regular re- 
turns, in one and the ſame meaſure, cannot fail of 
producing. In this point, the Latin verfification has 
an incomparable advantage over the French, which 
being obliged to divide the Alexandrine verſe into 
exact hemiſtichs, to make a kind of ſtop after the 
three firſt feet, to have a regular rhyme at the end 
of the three laſt, and to proceed exactly in the ſame 
method-1n all the verſes following, muſt be liable to 
tire the reader's attention ſoon, unleſs ſupported 
and reinforced by other beauties, ſufficient to cauſe 
this perpetual monotony to be forgot. As to the 
Latin poetry, we have there an entire liberty to di- 
vide our verſes as we pleaſe, to vary the pauſes (cæ- 
furas or cadences }' at will, and artfully to ſpare de- 
licate ears the uniform returns of the dactyle and 
ſpondee, which cloſe'an heroic verſe. 

Virgil will ſhew us all the value of this liberty, 
ſupply us with examples of every kind, and teach 
us the uſe we are to make of them. 


I. Grave and harmonious cadences. 


1. Long words properly placed, form a full and 


harmonious cadence, eſpecially if there are ſeveral. 


ſpondees in the verſe. 


2 Obſcœrique canes, importunæque volucres. . 
2. Luctantes ventos tempeſtateſque ſonoras 
Imperio premit. 
Ecce 
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b Ecce trahebatur paſlis PriameTa virgo 


Crinibus. 

e Ipſa videbatur ventis Regina vocatis 

Vela dare. 

d Dona recognoſcit populorum, aptatque ſuperbis 
Poſtibus. 


« Viſceribus miſerorum, et ſanguine veſcitur atro, 


2. The ſpondaic verſe has ſometimes a great deal 
of gravity, 


Cara Deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


Virgil has uſed it very advantageouſly in the de- 
ſcription of Sinon's ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. 


£ Namque ut conſpectu in medio turbatus, inermis 
Conſtitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circuniſpexit. | 


It is alſo very proper to expreſs any thing ſad and 
doleful. 


h Quæ quondam in buſtis aut culminibus deſertis 
Nocte ſedens, ferùm canit importuna per umbras. 


The poet Vida has happily made uſe of it to ex- 
preſs the laſt groan of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Supremamque auram, ponens caput, expiravit. 


3. Verſes ending with a ne bave often 
abundance of force. 


Inſequitur cumulo præruptus aquæ mons. 
k Hæret pede pes, denfuſgue viro vir. 

Manet imperterritus ille 
Hoſtem magnanimum expectans, et mole ſua ſtat. 
m Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbuit humi 

bos. 
n Szpe exiguus mus 

Sub terris poſuitque domos atque horrea fecit. 


2. Cadence 
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2. Cadences ſuſpended. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of them, wich have all 
their peculiar graces. The reader will calily per- 


ceive the diſſerence without me. 


o Tumiduſque novo præcordia regno 


Ibat; et ingenti, &c. 
p At mater ſonitum thalamo ſub ftuminis alt; 
Senſit; eam circum, &c. 


Qua juvenis greſſus inferret; at illum 


Curvata in montis ſpeciem circumſtetit unda. 
r Caſtz ducebant facra per urbem 

Pilentis matres in mollibus. 
Nonne vides ? cum præcipiti certamine campum 
Corripucre, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus, 
t Sed non idcirco flammæ atque incendia vires 
Indomitas poſuere. 

u Arrectas appulit aures 
Confuſe deni urbis, et illætabile murmur. 
* wat, in ſe capit unda: volat vapor ater ad auras. 


0 Et fruſtra retinacula tendens. 


Fe tur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 
2 Ac velut in ſomnis oculos ubi languida preflit 
Note qui-s, acquicquan: avidos extendere curſus 
Volle videmur, et in mediis conatibus ægri. 
Succidimus. 


The two lat inſtances are ſuſficient of themſelves 
to ihew the boys the beauty of verſe, In how ſur- 
priiing a manner does the ſuſpended cadence, fertur 
equis auriga, expreſs the coachman bending down and 
hanging over his horſes ?* And how aptly, dots the 
other cadence, vellæ videmur, which ſtops the verie 
at the beginning, and holds it ina manner ſuſpended, 
deſcribe a man's vain endeavours to run in a dream? 

3. Brolten 
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3. Broken Cadences. 


* Olli ſomnum ingens rupit pavor. 
« Eſt in ſeceſſu longo locus. 
b Hac ubi dicta, cavum converſa cuſpide montem, 


Impulit in latus. 


Ipſius ante oculos ingens à vertice pontus 
In puppim ferit ; excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 
Volvitur in caput. 
d THa noto citids volucrique ſagitta 

Ad terram fugit, et portu ſe condidit alto. 

e Simul hæc dicens attollit in ægrum, 
Se femur, | 
t 'Fali remigio navis fe tarda movebat : : 
Vela facit tamen. 


4. Elifions. 


Elifion contributes very much to the beauty of 
verſe. It ſerves equally to make the numbers ſmooth, 
flowing, rough, or majeſtic, according to the dif— 
ference of the objects to be expreſſed. 

8 Phyllida amo ante alias. 
h Flumina amem ſylvaſque inglorius. 
i Spe etiam ſteriles Were profuit agros. 
k Scandit fatalis machina muros 

Fœta armis. 
Arma amens capio. 
m [lla graves oculos c conata attollere, rurſus 
Deficit. a 

n Spclunca alta fuit. 
»Quinquaginta atris immanis hiatibus hydra. 
? Impiaque zternam timuerunt ſecula noctem, 


b q Grandi- 
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q Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 
r Ut regem æquævum crudeli vulnere vidi 


Vitam exhalantem. 
Tot quondam populis ee ſuperbum 


Regnatorem Aſiæ. 
t Nympha, decus fluviorum, animo gratiſima noſtro. 
u Dii, quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque 


ſilentes. ̃ 
*Mene Iliacis occumbere campis 


Non potuiſſe, tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra? 
y Urgeri mole hac. 


It is impoſſible we ſhould know all the ſweetneſs 


of the numbers and cadence of the Latin verſes, as 


we do not pronounce them after the manner of the 
ancients ; and perhaps murder them as much by our 
bad pronunciation, as foreigners do our verſes by 
their way of pronouncing them. 


Cadences proper to deſcribe different objetts. 


1. Sorrow. As ſorrow is to the ſoul, what ſickneſs 
is to the body, it diffuſes a languor and faintneſs around 
it, and requires to be expreſſed by ſpondees and long 
words, which give a ſlowneſs and heavineſs to verſe. 
: Extinctum N ymphæ crudeli funere — 
Flebant. 

a Afflictus vitam in 9 luctuque tr ahebam, 
Et caſum inſontis mecum indignabar amici. 
b Cunctæque profundum 


Pontum aſpectabant flentes. 


c Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum. 


2. Joy. Joy on the other hand being the life, th 
health, the happineſs of the ſoul, muſt inſpire it with 


quick 
1Geor. 1. 497. 75 En. 3. 579. 
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quick, lively, and rapid ſentiments, which demand 
the rapidity of dactyls. 


c Saltantes Satyros imitabitur Alpheſibœus. 
d Juvenum manus emicat anden 
Littus in Heſperium. 


3. Softneſs. To expreſs ſoftneſs, we muſt make 
choice of words with many vowels, which have a 
great many ſyllables with very few letters, and the 
conſonants ſmooth and flowing; and ſuch 1yllables 
mult be avoided, as conſiſt of ſeveral conſonants, 
harſh eliſions, and rough letters or aſpirates. 


e Mollia luteolà pingit vaccinia caltha, 

Lanca dum nivei circumdatur infula vitta. 

g Vel miſta rubent ubi lilia multa 
Alba roſi. f 
h Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, 

| Devenere locos lætos; et amœna vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. 
& Qualem virginco demeſſum pollice florem 
Scu mollis violæ, ſeu languentis hyacinthi. 


4. Reughneſs. To expreſs roughneſs, we muſt firſt 
chuſe words which begin and end with an, as rigor, 
rimantur, or which double the r, as ferr:, /erre : 
2dy, We muſt employ rough conſonants as the x, 
axis, or the aſpirate h, trahat : 3dly, Words form- 
ed of double conſonants, as junctos, fractos, roſtris: 
athly, Elifions, by throwing together ſuch words and 
vowels as ſound harſh when joined, as ergo, ægrè. 


| Tum ferri rigor atque argutæ lamina ſerræ. 
m Poſt valido nitens ſub pondere faginus axis 
Inſtrepat, et junctos temo trahat zreus orbes, 


my 
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* 5 . 
n Ergo gre raſtris terram rimantur. 


, =o 
o Namque moraittes 
Martius ille æris rauci canor increpat, et vox f 
Auditur fractos ſonitus imitata tubarum. b 
P Franguntur remi. | 7 
J Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et ſzeva ſonare . 
Verbera : tum ſtridor ferri, tractæque catenæ. d 
r Una omnes ruere, ac totum ſpumare reductis if 
Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus æquor. 5 
8. Lightnæſt. Dactyles are proper to explain light- F 
neſs. e | | 11 
| ; Tum curſibus auras , 
Provocet, ac per aperta volans cen liber habenis C 
Aquora, vix ſumma veſtigia ponat arena, b 
t Inde ubi clara dedit ſonitum tuba, finibus omnes, 18 
Haud mora, proſiluere ſuis : ferit zthera clamor. 17 
v Mox acre lapſa quizto v 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. K 
x Quadrupedante putrem ſonituquatit ungula campum. Ic 
. ̃ ] 
6. Heavineſs, It requires ſpondees. D 
y Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
2 Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrà rubigine tela. F 


7. Cadences, where the words placed at the end have a th 
peculiar force or grace. 


Words thus placed produce this effect, either as er 
they give the finiſhing ſtroke to the painting, or add | fr 
a new beauty to a thought which ſeemed already per- I m 
fect, or characteriſe it better, and render the mind of I th 
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the hearer attentive to what is moſt affecting and im- 
tes ¶ portant in it. | | 
b Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſdentes 
Ingens. 

e Hi ſummo in fluftu pendent, 

q Quarto terra die primum ſe attollere tandem 

Viſa, aperire procul montes, 

e Vidi egomet duo de numero cum corpora noſtro 

| Prenſa manu magna, &c. 

_ f Jacuitque per antrum 

Immenſus. | | 
a5 i 5 Corripit extemplo Æneas, aviduſque refringit 

Cunctantem. 

b Nunc omnes terrent auræ, ſonus excitat omnis 
Suſpenſum. | | 
Namque humeris de more habilem ſuſpenderat arcum 
Venatrix, | 
k Et mediis properas Aquilonibus ire per, altum 
1 Crudelis. 

18:4 tum forte cava dum perſonat æquora concha. 

Demens, et cantu vocat in certamina divos. 


II. 
Of the POETIC STYLE. 


OETRY has a language peculiar to itſelf, 
which. is very different from that of proſe. As 
7 | the poct's delign is principally to pleaſe, to affect and 
exalt the ſoul, to inipire it with grand ſentiments, and 
work upon the paſſions, they are allowed to uſe boid- 
as er expreiions, uncommon modes of ſpeech, more 
d I frequent repetitions, freer epithets, and deſeriprions 
r- more adorncd and extentive. Theſe are the colours 
of that poetry, which is.a kind of painting in words, 
1c makes uſe of to repreſent after nature and the life 
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the ſubjects and images it treats. This the boys 
ſhould be carefully made to obſerve, as they read 
the poets. I ſhall give ſome examples, which may 
ſerve to make them diſtinguiſh it of themſelves, and 
to give them a taſte of the beauties of poctry. 


1. Poztical Expreſſions, 


T ſhall make choice of a fingle expreſſion, and 
endeavour to point eut the uſe which Vir gl has 
made of it in the deſcription of different pictures. 
"Dis the word pendere. 


m Ite meæ, quondam felix pecus, ite capellæ. 
Non ego vos poſthac viridi projectus in antro 
Dumosi pendere procul de rupe videbo. 


The poet might have ſaid, Non ego vos alta pa/- 
centes rupe videbo. The word pendere wonderfully 
deſcribes the goats, which at a diſtance ſeem as it were 
to hang upon the ſteep rocks, whereon they feed. 


n Hi ſummo in ftuctu pendent, his unda dehiſcens 


Terram inter fluctus aperit. 


If we put inſtead of it, hi ſummo in fluctu apparent, 
the image and beauty vaniſh at once. They conſiſt in 
the word pendent, and in the place where it ſtands, 
For, hi pendent ſummo in fluctu, does not Pune the 
ſame effect. 


o Pendent opera interrupta, minæque 
Murorum ingentes, æquataque machina ccelo. 


It muſt be owned that all the expreſſions here are 
very poetical, Ming ingentes murorum, to expreſs 
ſuch high walls, as ſeem to menace heaven, But the 
word pendent very much heightens the deſcription : 
For where would be the beauty, if we faid manent 
opera nterrupte : & 

Fronte 
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? Fronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus antrum. 


Do we not ſeem to ſee the rocks hang advanced 
in the air, and forming a natural vaalt ? 


q Ut pronus pendens | in verbera telo 
Admonuit bijugos. 
Nec fic immiſſis aurigæ undantia lora 
Concuſſere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent. 


Can any picture better expreſs the action and po- 
ſture of a coachman bending over his horſes, and 
_—y them on to a gallop ? 


5 Simul arripit ipſum 
Pendentem, et magna muri cum parte revellit. 


The mind and the car cannot but here be ſenſible 
of the force and grace of the word gendentem. 


t Iliacos iterum demens audire labores 
Expoſcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 


It is impoſfible to expreſs better the lively atten- 
tion of a perſon, who hears another with pleature,. 
and remains unmoveable, fixed, and in a manner. 
hanging upon his lips. 

v Fecerat et viridi fœtam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuiſſe lupam ? geminos huic ubera circum : 
Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem, 


Impavidos. 


How lively is the deſcriptiom! but the example, 
which follows, ſupplics an image by far more agree 
able, and drawn from nature itſelf. A father, who» 
would embrace his child, bends down cowards him, 
and when the infant has thrown his little arms a- 
round his neck, the father riſes up, and holds him 
ſo hanging about him. The word pendere aloe fut-- 
fices to paint this image. 
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x Interea dulces pendent circum. oſcula nati. 
y Ille ubi complexu AÆneæ colloque pependit. 


And the caſe is the ſame with a thouſand otker- 
poetical expreſſions, the grace and energy of which: 


the boys ſhould be made to obferve. 


2. Poetical turns; © 


The language peculiar to poetry, which diſtin- 


guiſhes it from proſe, properly conſiſts in certain 
turns and forms of ſpeaking; for almoſt all words 
are common to both. In theſe turns and modes of 
ſpeech, the riches and beauty of poetry conſiſt. It 
is by them it finds means to vary a diſcourſe to infi- 
nity, to ſhew the ſame object under a thouſand dif— 
treat faces eternally new, to preſent pleaſing images 
univerfally, to ſpeak. to the ſenſes and imagination a 
language they love, to expreſs the ſmalleſt matters 
with a grace, and. the greateſt with a noblencis 
and myeſty, that ſupports the whole grandeur aud 
weight of them. Some inſtances will explain my 
meaning. | | 

1. To plough, to cultivate the ground; arare, 
colere terram ; is a manner of ſpeaking, which in 
proſe is not capable of many different turns, but 
may be very much diverſiticd in verſe ; and Virgil 
has actually exprefled it ſeveral ways. I ſhall give 
ſome of them, that youth may learn how the ſame 
thing, conſidered in different points of view, as to 


inſtruments, manner, circumſtances, and effects, 


may be varied ad infinitum.. 


2 Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 
Ingemere, et ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer. 
a Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis, 
h Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni. 
Quod aifi et afiiduis terram inſectabere raſtris. 


Prima. 
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Prima Ceres ferro morcales vertere terram 
Inſtituit .. . e Incumbere aratris. 
| f Agricola incurvo terram this aratro. 
lier q Scindere terram, 
ch Er campum horrentem fractis invertere glebis. 
h ant gre raſtris terram rimantur. 


Tis worth while to obſerve how many different 
IE, Wave Virgil deſcribes navigation, 


in Non aliter quam qui adverſo vix ffumine lembum 
a; | Remigiis ſubigit. 
of Et quando infidum remis ANN marmor 
It Conveniat. 
&. | Solicitant alii remis freta cœca. 
if. Vela dabant læti, et ſpumas ſalis zre ruebant. 
es n Vela damus, vaſtumque cava trabe currimus æquor. 
2 | 2 Vela cadunt, remis inſurgimus: haud mora, nautæ 
rs Adnixi torquent ſpumas, et cœrula verrunt. 
is | Tentamuſyue viam, et velorum pandimus alas. 
1d I Certatim ſocii feriunt mare, et æquora verrunt, . 
ny | 4 Verrimus et proni certantibus æquora remis. 

r Fluctus atros aquilone ſecabat: 
e, s Ferit æthera clamor 
in Nauticus: adductis ſpumant freta verſa lacertis. 
ut Infindunt pariter ſulcos, totumque dehiſcit 
gi Convulſum remis roſtr iſque tridentibus æquor. 
0 t Oili certamine ſummo 
ne Procumbunt, vaſtis tremit ictibus ærea puppis, 
to Subtrahiturque ſolum. 
is, | » Cham venti poſuere, omniſque repente reſedit 

HFlatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonſæ. 

x Inſtat aquæ .. . . et longa ſulcat maria alta carina. 


3. One 

15, à Geor. 1. 147; „ Fn. 3. 191. 
* Ibid. 213. * Ibid. 207. 
f Geor. 2. 513. „ Ibid. 290, 
E Geor. 3. 160. * Ibid 668. 
na Þ Ibid, 554. © An. 3. 2. 
1 = Geor. 1. 210. * Ibid. 140. 
* Ibid. 254. * Ibid. 197. 
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3. One of the moſt uſual methods with the poets is to 
deter tbe things by their effects, or their circumſtances, 
Inſtead of ſaying, the ground, which lies untilled 
for one year, will yield a more plentiful crop the year 
following, the poet ſays, the land, which has ſeen 
two ſummers and two winters, fully anſwers the 
wiſhes of the covetous huſbandman, and produces 


ſo plentiful an harveſt, that the barns can ſcarce 
ſupport the weight of it. 


x Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 
Agricolæ, bis quæ ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. 
Ulius immenſæ ruperunt horrea meſſes. 


For, as yet they had known no war, they had not yet 
heard the terrible ſound of the trampets, nor the crack- 
ling noiſe of the ſwords hammered upon the anvil. 


y-Necdum etiam audierant inflari claſſica, necdum 
Impoſitos duris crepitare incudibus enſes. 


It was in winter. The winter, through an exceſs 
of cold, made the ſtones cleave aſunder, and check- 
ed the rapid · courſe of the rivers with its ice as with 
a. bridle. 


2 Et cum triſtis hiems etiam nunc frigore ſaxa 
Rumperet, et glacie curſus frœnaret aquarum. 


III. REPETITION... 


Repetitions are very graceful in poetry; and. are 
either uſed. for mere elegance, and to render the 
verification more agreeable, or to lay a greater ſtreſs 
upon what is ſaid, or to expreſs the ſentiments, and 


a the paſſions. 


I. Repetitions; barely elegant, 


a Ambo florentes ætatibus, Arcades ambo. 
b Scquitur pulcherrimus Aſtur, 


Aſtur equo fidens. 
| Falle 
* Geor. 1. 47. 2 FE. 7.4. 
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> Falle dolo, et notos pueri puer indue vultus. 


2. Repetitions, which are emphatical. 
e Pan etiam Arcadia mecum ſi judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice victum. 
d Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere. | 
e Bella, horrida bella, 
Et multo Tybrim ſpumantem ſanguine cerno. 


There is another ſort of repetition very uſual with 
the pocts, which at the ſame time has abundance of 
grace and force, Inſtead of ſaying, that a man has 
attempted to do a thing ſeveral times, but in vain, 
they ſay, that thrice he would have done it, and was 
thrice obliged to lay it aſide. 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oflam 
Scilicet, atque Oſſæ frondoſum involvere Olympum; 
Ter pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. 
g Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimillima ſomno. 
h Ter totum fervidus ira 
1 Aventini montem : ter ſaxea tentat 
Limina nequicquam : ter feſſus valle reſedit. 


* in the ſixth book of the Hneid, has ve- 
ry properly made uſe of the figure we are here 
ſpeaking of, to expreſs how grief hindered Dedalus 
from painting the fatal fall of his ſon Icarus. "Tis 
one of the moſt n paſſages in his poem. 
i Tu quoque magnam 
Partem opere in tanto, ſineret dolor, Icare, haberes, 
Bis conatus erat caſus effingere i in auro, 
Bis patriæ cecidère manus. 


| How. 
, --ws 1. 688. f Geor. 1. 281. 
© EE + 58 8 An. 2. 792. 
4 Ec. 10. 11. d. An. 8. 230, 
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How tender is the application to Icarus? How de-. 


licate the phraſe /ineret dolor, inſtead of ſi dolor ſiviſ 
et!“ But can any thing be more finithed than the 
two following verſes ? Twice the unhappy father 


ſtrove to repreſent the mournful adventure of his 


fon in gold, twice fell the father's hands. The epi- 
thet patriæ manus is of an exquilite-taſte. 


3. Repetitions, which ſerve to expreſs the ſentiments, 


or paſſions, 


In aftoniſhment and ſurpriſe. 
k Miratur molem Æneas, magalia quondam: 
Miratur portas, ſtrepitumque, et ſtrata viarum. 
I Mirantur dona Ainez, mirantur lIulum. 
m Labitur uncta vadis abies, mirantur et undæ, 
Miratur nemus inſuetum, &c. 


Tender and lively paſfions; £ 
n Ut vidi, ut perii ] ut me malns abſtulit error! 
o O mihi ſola mei ſuper Aſtyanactis imago. 
Sic oculos, ſic ille manus, ſic ora ferebat. 
p Ad cœlum tendens ar dentia lumina fruſtra : 
Lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 


Eor ſorrow, | 
q Tityrus hinc aberat. Ipſæ te, Tityre, pinus, 
Ipſi te fontes ; ipfa hæc arbuſta vocabant. 
r Te nemus Angitiæ, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. 


For joy. 
s. Cam procul obſcuros colles, humilemque videmus 
Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 
Italiam læto ſocii clamore ſalutant. 


IV. Er I- 
Fn. 1. 403. n. 2. 405. 
Ke al 4674 : 2 5 I. 3 
Xn. 8. 91. An. 7. 760 
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IV. Erzrgr s. 
25 

Epithets contribute very much to the beauty of 
verſe, t Quintilian obſerves, that the poets make uſe 
of them both more frequently and more freely than 
orators. More frequently, becauſe it is a great fault 
to over-load a diſcourſe in proſe with too many epi- 
thets ; whereas in poetry they always produce a good 
effect, though in ever ſo great a number. More free- 
ly, becauſe with the poets it is enough that the epi - 
thet is ſuitable to the word it is annexed to; and 
thus we can diſpenſe with u dentes albi, humida vina. 
But in proſe, every epithet, which produces no ef- 
fect, and adds nothing to the thing ſpoken of, is 
vicious. Indeed, we ſometimes meet with epithets 
among the Greek and Latin poets, which the deli- 
cacy of the French tongue will not excuſe in our 
poets ; but this is ſeldom, and we are abundantly 
recompenſed for it by the number of beautiful epi- 
thets with which their verſes abound, I thall here 
oive a few, without obſerving any other order, than 
as they ſtand in Virgil. 
« Labitur infelix ſtudiorum, atque immemor herb 
Victor equus. 
Alter erit maculis auro ſqualentibus ardens, 
Et rutilis clarus ſquamis : ille horridus alter 
Defidia, latamque trahens inglorius alvum. 
Sed pater omnipotens ſpeluncis abdidit atris, 
Hoc metuens. 

a Ponto nox mcubat atra, 


Theſe two laſt examples ſhew the force of an epi- 
thet, when placed after a ſubſtantive. 


b Ille impiger hauſit 
Spumantem pateram, et pleno ſe proluit auro. 
© Ardenteſque oculos ſuffecti ſanguine et igni 


| Sibila 
* Quintil. I. 8. c. 6. * Fn. 1. 64 
An. 7. 667. G. 3. 364. bid. 93. 
x G. 2. 498. > En. 1. 742. 
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Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 
© Arma diu fenior deſueta trementibus ævo 
Circumdat nequicquam humeris, et inutile ferrum 
Cingitur. 
4 Intenti expectant ſignum, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulſans, laudumque arrecta cupido. 

e Pars ingenti ſubiere feretro, 
Triſte miniſterium, et ſubjectam more parentum 
Averſi tenuere facem. 


f Roſtroque immanis vultur obunco 


Immortale jecur tundens, fœcundaque penis 
Viſcera, rimaturque cpulis, habitatque ſub alto 
Pectore; nec fibris requies datur ulla renatis. 

g Ille (ſpeaking of a tame deer) 
du pariens, menfæque aſſuetus herili, 
Errabat ſylvis; rurſuſque ad lIimina nota 
Ipſe domum ſcra quamvis ſe nocte terebat. 
b Sed mihi tarda gelu, ſecliſque effœta ſenectus 
Invidet imperium, ſeræquè ad fortia vires. 

i Er pontum indignatus Araxes. 

k Tela manu jam tum renera puerilia torſit. 


V. DESCRIPTIONS and NARRATIONS., 


The elegancy and vivacity of the poetic itile are 
chiefly ſeen in deſcriptions and narrations. Some 
are ſhorter and others longer. I ſhall give inſtances 


of both. 


| 1. Short Deſcriptions. 

Virgil wonderfully defcribes in a few verſes the 
ſorrow of an huſbandman, who had juſt loſt one of 
his oxen by the murrain, 

| It triſtis arator 
Meœrentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 


| | The 
he — 2. 509. , hs 8. " 
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* En. 6. 222. « En f. 578. 
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The following verſes give a lively reſemblance of 
the poor wretches, who demanded their paſſage over 
Acheron with earneſtneſs and importunity. 


m Stabant orantes primi tranſmittere curſum, 
Tendebantque manus rip ulterioris amore. 


neas in the ſhades below had endeavourcd to 
appeaſe Dido by an humble and patheric diſcourſe. 
That princeſs, looking Arit upon him with a coun- 
tenance full of indignation and fury, turns her face 
aſicle, fixes her eyes upon the ground, and then 
Jcaves him abruptly, without giving him one word 
of anſwer. All this is deſcribed in a very few 


words. But the filence of. Dido outdoes all the o- 
ther beauties. 


n Talibus MHatas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat diétis animum, lacrymaſque ciebat. 
Illa ſolo fixes oculos averſa teneb at.. 


Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum. 


2. Narrations of greater length, 


I ſhall make choice of one only, taken from the 
fourth book of the Georgics, where Virgll tells the 
ftory of Orpheus and Eurydice ; from which I ſhall 
ſelect certain remarkable paſlages, and endeavour to 
ſhew the beauty of them. 


Ipſe cava ſolans ægrum teſtudine amorem, 
Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 


This ſimply means, Orpheus cithara dolorem leniens 
die ac nocte conjugem canevat ; in which manner we 
ſhould give the boys ſubjects to make verſes upon. 
The merit conſiſts in giving a poctical turn to theſe 
very plain thoughts and expreffions. Cava te/tudine 
is far more elegant than cythera. Agrum amorem 
much better defe ribes the ic ſorrow of Orpheus 


Vol. I. 2 than 
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than any other expreſſion. But the principal beau- 
ty lies in the two following verſes. The application 
to Eurydice has ſomething very tender and affecting 
in it, and ſeems in a manner to preſent her to the 
view. Te, dulcis conjuæ. And how expreflive is 
the epithet dulcis ? The ſame word repeated four 
times in two verſes, te, dulcis conjux, te, &c. ſhews 
that Eurydice was the ſole object of Orpheus's 
thoughts. 55 in littore ſecum is not indifferent. 
We know that ſolitude and deſert places are very 
proper to indulge grief. 


Tænarias etiam fauces, alta oſtia Ditis, 

Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 

Ingreſſus, maneſque adiit, regemque tremendum, 
Neſciaque humanis precibus manſueſcere corda. 


Thete four lines take in this ſingle thought, Prin 
etiam Orpheus inferas ſedes penetravit. The poet, to 
extend this thought, gives a brief account of the 
ſhades below, and makes choice of ſuch particulars, 
as ſeemed moiſt likely to intimidate Orpheus. The 
laſt verſe perfectly expreſſes the inflexible and inexo- 
rable character of the infernal deities. This line, E. 
caligantem nigra formidine lucum, is admirable both 
for the choice of the words, and the numbers ; 
which entirely conſiſt of ſpondèes. Nigra formidine 
very elegantly expreſſes the thick ſhade of the grove, 
which inſpires horror. 

Quin ipſæ ftupuere domus, atque intima lethi 
Tartara, cœruleoſque implexæ crinibus angues 
Eumenides ; tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora 
Atque Ixionii vento rota conſtitit orbis . . 


Nothing can be more poetical than this brief re- 

cital. | | 

Jamque pedem referens caſus evaſerat omnes, 

Redditaque Eurydice ſuperas yeniebat ad oras ; 

Pone ſequens; (namque hanc dederat Proſerpina 
legem) 

Cùm ſubita incautum dementia cepit manta 

dicenda 
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Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent i ignoſcere Manes. 
Reſtitit, ava pay: 07 ſuam, jam luce ſub ipſa, 
Immemor heu ! victuſque animi reſpexit. Ibi omnis 
Effuſus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni 
Federa, ter que fragor ſtagnis auditus Avernis. 
Illa, is et, me, inquit,. miſeram, et te perdidit, 
rpheu ? 
Quis tantus furor ? En iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina ſomnus. 
B vale: feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
nvalidaſque tibi tendens (heu ! non tua) palmas. 


It is not poſſible to conceive any thing more beau- 
tiful or finiſhed than this narration. The beginning 
may be reduced to this ſimple propoſition. famgue 
Eurydice fone ſequens corjugem, ſuperas ad oras venie- 
bat, cum illam Orpheus reſpexit; Tis plain that of 
the two parts of this propolition, Orpheus's looking, 
back upon Eurydice is the moſt affecting: And Vir- 
gil accordingly has laid the greateſt ſtreſs upon it. 
Every word is ſignificant in this line, Cum ſubita in- 
cautum dementia cepit amantem ;- and the thought is 
extremely heightened by the line following, Igno- 
feenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere Manes,, But what 
is ſtill drawn in more lively colours, is the phrate 
Eurydicen reſpexit. And the epithet he gives Eury- 
dice ſurpaſles all, Eurydicen ſuam, © his dear Eury- 
« dice.” Beſides this meaning, which firſt pr eſents 
itſelf to the view, and ſeems the moſt natural, chere 
is another perhaps leſs evident and more delicate: 
Eurydice, whom he now judged to be reſtored to 
him, whom he now thought his own, and his own. 
for ever. Fam luce ſub ip/a ; as the happy moment 
drew nigh, when. the was about to be his indeed. 
Imniemor heu! victiſque animi, He had long ftrug- 
gled with himſelf, long reſiſted his eager defire of 
caſting a look upon Eurydice ; but at laſt, overcome 
by his paſhon, he forgot the condition upon which 
he had received her; all intimated by the word. 
victus. | 


2 2 Neben, 
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Reſpexit, That the mind of the reader might con- 


tinue thus far in ſuſpence, this word, which is deci- 
five, and alone determines the ſenſe, ſhould be re- 
ſerved to the cloſe ; and we may lay that it is in a 
manner the finiſhing ſtroke of this inimitable pic- 
turc, 

The beauty and delicacy of the ſhort ſpeech of 
Eurydice cannot be ſuiliciently admired, | 

Nothing could have been more frigid than the 
common tranfition, Ila fic loquitur, Qitis, &c.; but 
the expreſſion, /la, quis ef me, inquit, et te perdi- 
dit, Orpheu ? is full of ſpirit. | 

Can any thing be more poetical than this phraſe, 
En iterum crudelia retro Fata vocant, conditque na- 
tantia lumina fomnus ? to expreſs, © Behold, I dic 
<2 fecond time.” 

The cloſe of this ſhort diſcourſe, in my opinion, 
excels all the reſt. All that Eurydice could do in 
the laſt remaining moment of her life was to ſtretch 
out her weak and dying hands towards her dear Or- 
pheus, the then ſole interpreters of the ſentiments 
of her heart. Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu ! non 
rua, palmas. I will not pretend to ſhew the delica- 
cy of the phraſe, heu ! non tua; it is more caly to 
be conceived than explained. 'This word ſeems uſed 
in oppoſition to the preceding expreſſion, Eurydi- 
cenqgue ſuam. It recals to my mind two bcautiful 
verſes made by a ſcholar in the firſt claſs of the col- 
lege du Pleſſis. The ſubject was 8. Anthony's eager 
return to S. Paul, who died during his abſence. 
The young poet, after obſerving 8. Anthony's ear- 
neſt defire to go back to his holy and much-vatued 
friend, apoſtrophiſes thus to him, 


Quid facis, Antoni ? Jam friget Paulus, et altas 
Immiſtus ſuperis, nec jam tuus, attigit arces. 


J have repeated this paſage to ſhew what uſe ſtu- 
dents ought ro make of the reading of Virgil, and 
the beauties pointed out to them in hun, 
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Ido not give the whole of this narration, leſt F 
ſhould tire the reader with reflections, which might 
ſeem tedious ; but I cannot avoid tr anſcribing here 
the beautiful verſes, which cloſe it. 'They treat of 
the head of Orpheus, which the Thracian women 
had caſt into the Hebrus, 


Tam quoque, marmorea caput a cervice revulſum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans Ocagrius Hebrus 

Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipſa et frigida lingua, 
Ah! miteram Eurydicen, anima fagiente, vocabat; 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripæ. 


The poet might have barely ſaid, that the head of 
Orpheus being caſt into the Hebrus, his tongue ſtill 
pronounced the name of Eur ydice. But how many 
beauties have we in three lines? Vox ipſa; the voice 
of Orpheus, of itſelf, and through che. habit it had 
contracted of pronouncing that tender name; er 
frigida lingua, and his tongue already cold and ex- 
piring, {till called upon Eurydice. The epithet fri- 
gida is extremely elegant. Tis uſual with the Ports; 
to expreſs death by the cold, which tollows upon it. 
Ah miſeram Eurydicen. How great tenderneſs ther 
is in the repetition of Eurydice's name, in the ues 
thet mi/eram, and the preceding exclamation ! And 
laſtly, does not this triple repetition of the name 
Eurydice perfectly expreis the name of an echo, 
which repeats the ſame word ſeveral times over? 

o Ovid upon the ſame ſubject, has expreſſed this: 
laſt beauty in a different manner, but at the ſame 
time with great elegance and delicacy.. 


Membra jacent diverſa locis: ca put, Hebre, lyramque 
Excipis, et (mirum) medio dum labitur amne, "8 
Flebile neſcio quid queritur ra; flebile lingua. af 
Murmurat exanimis; reſpondent flebile ripæ. | W 


There is extant a Commentary upon Virgil by Ta. 
Cerda the Jeſuit, which is very proper to give youth 
= 3 4 
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Reſpexit, That the mind of the reader might con- 


tinue thus far in ſuſpence, this word, which is deci- 


five, and alone determines the ſenſe, ſhould be re- 
ſerved to the cloſe ; and we may ſay that it is in a 
manner the finiſhing ſtroke of this inimitable pic- 
turc. | by 

The beauty and delicacy of the ſhort ſpeech of 
Eurydice cannot be ſuiliciently admired, 

Nothing could have been more frigid than the 
common tranfition, {la fic loguitur, Puis, &c.; but 
the expreſſion, Iila, quis et me, inquit, et te perdi- 
dit, Orpheus is full of ſpirit, 

Can any thing be more poetical than this phraſe, 
En iterum crudelia retro Fata vocant, conditque na- 
tantia lumina fomnus ? to expreſs, ** Behold, I die 
2 wecond time.” 

The cloſe of this ſhort diſcourſe, in my opinian, 
excels all the reſt, All that Eurydice could do in 
the laſt remaining moment of her life was to ſtretch 
out her weak and dying hands towards her dear Or- 
pheus, the then ſole interpreters of the ſentiments 
of her heart. Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu ! non 
rua, palmas, I will not pretend to ſhew the delica- 
cy of the phraſe, Heu ! non tua, it is more caly to 
be conceived than explained. 'This word ſeems uſed 
in oppoſition to the preceding expreſſion, Eurydi- 


cenque ſuam, Tt recals to my mind two beautiful 


verſes made by a ſcholar in the firſt claſs of the col- 
lege du Pleſſis. The ſubject was 8. Anthony's eager 
return to 8. Paul, who died during his abſence. 
The young poet, after obſerving 8. Anthony's ear- 
neſt defire to go back to his holy and much-valued 
friend, apoſtrophiſes thus to him, 


uid facis, Antoni? Jam friget Paulus, et altas 
Immiſtus ſuperis, nec jam tuus, attigit arces. 


I have repeated this paſſage to ſhew what uſe ſtu- 
dents ought ro make of the reading of Virgil, and 
the beauties pointed out to them in hun, 

I do 
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I do not give the whole of this narration, leſt I 
ſhould tire the reader with reflections, which might 
ſeem tedious ; but I cannot avoid tranſcribing here 
the beautiful verſes, which cloſe it. They treat of 
the head of Orpheus, which the Thracian women 
had caſt into the Hebrus, 


Tum quoque, marmorea caput a cervice revulſum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans Ocagrius Hebrus 
Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipſa et frigida lingua, 
Ah! miteram Eurydicen, anima Fagicnte, vocabat. 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripæ. 


s The poet might have barely ſaid, that the head of 
Orpheus being caſt into the Hebrus, his tongue ſtill 
pronounced the name of Eur ydice. But how many 


: beauties have we in three lines? Vox ihſa, the voice 
. of Orpheus, of itfelf, and through the. habit it had 
g contracted of pronouncing that tender name; er 
; || frigid lingua, and his tongue already cold and ex- 


piring, {till called upon Eurydice. The epithet fri- 
da is extremely elegant, Tis uſual with the poets, 
„ | to expreſs death by the cold, which follows upon it. 
1 f miſeram Eurydicen. How great tenderneis there. 
is in the repetition of Eurydice's name, in the epi- 
i ther myeram, and the preceding exclamation ! And 
laſtly, does not this triple repetition of the na: 
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Eurydice perfectly expreis. the name of an echo, 
which repeats the ſame word ſeveral times over? 

o Ovid upon the ſame ſubject, has expreflect this 
4 laſt beauty in a different manner, but at the ſame 
| time with great elegance and delicacy.. 


Membra jacent diverſa locis: caput, Hebre, lyramque 
Excipis, et (mirum) medio dum lavitur amne, 
Flebile neſcio quid queritur lyra ; flebile lingua 


Murmurat exanimis; reſpondent flebile ripæ. 
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1d There is extant 1 Commentary upon Virgil by Ta: 
Cerda the Jeſuit, which is very proper to give youch 
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a taſte of what we now ſpeak. He is very particu- 
lar in examining all the thoughts, and ſometimes: 


every expreſſion of this poet, and points out all his. 


beauties and delicacies, M. Herſan, who taught 
rhetoric in the college du Pleſſis, and was a good 
judge, valued it very much, and made his ſcholars 
eſteem it equally. Scaliger alſo, in his treatiſe of 
poetry, explains very well the whole art of Virgil. 


VT. SPEECHES; 


Upon this article I might refer to the rules laid 
down in the next volume concerning rketoric, as 
in general they belong alſo to poetry; but I thought 
I ought not entirely to omit here what relatcs to 
poetical orations. 

I ſhall make choice of one only, and that a ſhort 
one, which will ſuffice to ſhew in what manner youth 
may diſcover the force and energy of the ſpeeches, 
which occur in the poets. 1 

The diſcourſe I ſhall here undertake to explain is 
that of Juno, when ſeeing the Trojans upon the 
point of landing in Italy, notwithſtanding all her en- 
deavours to prevent them, ſhe reproaches herſelf 
with weakneſs and want of powcr, 


p Vix è conſpectu Siculz telluris in altum 
Vela dabant læti, et ſpumas falis zre ruebant : 
Cam Juno æternum fervans ſub pectore vulnus, 
Haxc ſecum; Me-ne incœpto deſiſtere victam! 
Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem! 
Quippe vetor fatis. Pallas-ne exurere claſſem 
Argivum, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto, 
Unius ob noxam et furias Ajacis Otleti ? 
Ipſa Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem, 
Disjecitque rates, evertitque æquora ventis: 
Illum expirantem trans fixo pectore flammas - 
Turbine corripuit, ſcopuloque infixit acuto. 
Aſt ego, quæ Divùm incedo regina, Joviſque 
Et ſoror et conjux, una cum gente tot annos 
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Bella gero; et quiſquam numen Junonis adoret 
Præterea, aut ſupplex aris imponat honorem? 


In this ſpeech of Juno we may diſtinguiſh the ex- 
ordium, the confirmation, and the peroration, 

The narrative preceding it, plain as it is, foretels 
a very warm. and paſſionate diſcourſe, and implies 
how high the-hatred of the goddeſs roſe ; ; Cum Fung: 
eternum ſervans ſub pectore vulnus, Hæc fecum, 'The 
poet calls her reſentment a wound, vulnus; and 
that the goddeſs kept and cherithed it in her heart, 
ſer vans. 

Haec ſecum: Add loquitur, which is underſtood, 
and yon take away all the firc and vivacity of the 
circumſtance, 

The EXORDIUM. Me-ne incepto deſiſtere victam ! 
This abrupt beginning ſuits perfectly well with the 
character of a goddeſs, who full of haughtineſs and 
rage, reflecting inwardly on the ſubje&t of her difla- 
tisfaction, gives a vent at once to her grief and in- 
dignation. Every cxpreſion deſerves to be exami- 


ned. Me-ne: This one word implies all the reſt, 


and Juno herſelf explains its full meaning in what 
follows. Jncepto deſiſtere, that a woman, a goddcis, 
(and ſuch a goddeſs) ſhould be obliged to lay aside 
an enterprize the had undertook ; victam, that the 
ſhould be forced to own herſelf conquered, notwith- 
ſtanding all her pains and efforts to the contrary ; 
and ſee her rival victorious and triumphant over her 
impotence. All theſe words might be retained and 
not have the ſame force, as in /ncepto cogor deſiſtære 
victa, The thought is animated by the monoly Ha- 
ble, and the interrogation me-ne ; and the infinitive 
deſiſtere, without any preceding word to govern it; 
ſuch language is the effect of rage. 
Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? Here 
then ſhe ſtands convicted of want of power, this 
queen of the gods and men, nec poſe, And this 
upon what occaſion? Did the attempt to ruin a 
mighty 
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mighty Prince, to force him from the throne, and oO 
drive him out of his dominions? Nothing like it, JJ. 
It was only to keep at a diſtance from Italy the un- | ©? 
fortunate Prince of a conquered people, Teucrorum || ** 
regem. 41 

Ju No in another place ſhews how obſtinately ſhe Aj 
had been bent to deſtroy the unhappy remains of the of 


Trojan nation, and their Prince Aneas. And that 
paſſage may ſerve to let us into the meaning of this 
we are now. explaining.. PF 

Heu ſtirpem inviſam, et fatis contraria noſtris- 
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Fata Phrygum ! Num Stgets occumbere campis, 
; Num capti potuere capi? Num incenſa cremavit of 
þ Troja viros; Medias acies, medioſque Per ignes 5 
f Invenere viam {ct 
1 Quin etiam patria excuſſos infeſta per undas che 
Auſa ſequi, et profugis toto me opponere ponto.. cla 
; Abſumptæ in Teucros vires cœlique mariſque, the 
1 Quid es, aut Scylla mihi, quid vaſta Charybdis 0 
| Profuit ? optato conduntur Tybridis alveo, ed 
4 Securi pelagi atque mei. Mars perdere gentem 12 
9 Lnmanem Lapitham valuit : conceſſit in iras | 
4 Ipſe Deum antiquam genitor Calydona Dianz: Ju 
Quod ſcelus aut Lapithis tantum, aut Calydone me- 1e 

rente? 1 

Aſt ego, magna Jovis conjux, nil linquere inauſum | 

Quz potui infelix, quæ memet in omnia verti; 0 

Vincor ab Anea.. hir 

1 Un 

CONFIRMATION. Quippe vetor fatis, The two! 

preceding lines are inſtcad of the exordium and pro- ““ 

poſition. Juno now confutes the only objection that J. 

could be made to her, drawn from the irrc{iſtible . 

vo 


force of the fates, which oppoſe herenterpriſe. Some 

critics are of opinion, that this objection is iron'cal ; 

and the word quippe ſeems to favour this notion. ph. 

However it be, Juno confutes it by one ſingle exam- WW: 
Ple, 


En. 7. 292. 


ple, which makes up the whole matter of her diſ- 
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courſe ; Pallas could avenge herſelf of Ajax, and yet 
I cannet compaſs the deſtiuction of the Trejans. This 
compariſon has two parts, which are both treated with. 

wonderful art. And it would be very difficult to find 
a more beautiful example of amplification than this. 

THE FIRST PART. Pallas could avenge herſelf of 
x, This Ajax was the ſon of Oileus, the chief 
of the Locrians, who had raviſhed Cafiandra the 
daughter of Priam, and pris{eis of Minerva, in her 
very temple, The poet employs ſeven lines to ex- 
preſs this revenge in its full light, 

Juxo begins with naming Pallas, without adding 
any epithet to her name, any mark of dignity and 
diſtinction. Pallas-ne. And yet ſhe was the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter, and preſided alſo over war and the 
ſciences. She ſeems to intimate, as though it were 
the whole fleet of the Greeks, that was deſtroyed, 
claſſem Argiviim and yet it was only the veſſels of 
the Locrians. She uſes a compound word exurere, 
to ſhew that the fleet was entirely burnt and conſum- 
ed. And leſt we ſhould think the ſbips were only 
burnt, the adds, Atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere porto. 

Unius ob noxam et furias fjacis Oilei? The more 
Juno takes pains to exaggerate the greatnes of the 
vengeance, the more ſhe endeavours to lefiern the 
cauſe of it. Twas a {imple fault noxam; and what 
is {till leſs, an involuntary fault, furias, committed 
in the heat of paſſion, when a man is not maſter of 
himſelf; and laſtly, twas the fault of a ſingle man. 
Unius ob noxam et furias Haci is Oilei, 

Ieſa Jovis rapidum jaculata & nubibus ignem, Digje- 
ntque rates, evertitque aquora ventis, The ven- 
geance would have ſeemed imperfect, if Pallas herſelf 
had not executed it with her own hands. /p/a this 
word implics the reliſh and ſatisfaction! ſhe took in 
it. Rapidum Jovis ignem jaculata, a beautiful peri- 
phraſis of thunder ! & nubihus ; this is not an indiffe- 
rent circumſtance. Twas from the midſt of the 

| clouds, 
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clouds; which is Juno's empire, that Pallas caſt the 
avenging and deſtructive fire, which wrought 10 
much havock in the Locrian fleet. 

Hilum expirantem transfixo pectore flammas Turbine 
corripuit, ſcopuloque infixit acuto, Pallas would not 
have been ſatisfied with diſperiing and burning a 
whole fleet, if with her own hand the hadnot ſtruck 
the wretched Ajax, the object of her rage, and fix- 
ed him to a pointed roc. 

THE SECOND PART. But for me, I cannot com. 
paſs the deſtruction of the Trqans, We have obſerved 
in ſpcaking of Pallas, that Juno contented herick 
with ſaying, Pallas-ne, without adding any epithet to 
ſet off the name of the goddeſs. She does not ex- 
preſs herſelf thus, when the fpeaks of herſelf. d 
J. ſays ſhe, who am the Queen of the Gods, I, who am 
beth the ji ifter and wife of Fave, All this is contained 
in the word ego. The contraſt is very evident, The 
po-t on one fide ſhews us Pallas, as alone, without 
character, or diſtinction, Pallas-ne. On the other 
hand he repreſents Juno as ſurrounded with glory, 


power, and majeſty. ft ego, que dvim incedo re. 


gina, Foviſque Et ſoror et conjux. The propriety of 
the word incedo thould be obſerved to the ſcholars, 
which ſuits perfectly well with the majeſtic gate of 
a queen and a goddeſs. * Et vera inceſſu patuit dea: 
and the affected repetirion of the conjunction, to inſiſt 
ſtill more upon her double quality of ſiſter and wife, 

Et foror et conjux. Horace makes Juno talk much 
after the ſame manner, when the declares, that if 
they attempted- to rebuild Troy, ſhe would place 
herſelf at the head of an army to deſtroy the town, 
the eternal object of her hatred, 


Troja renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis et ſorore. 


An. t. 409, Ode 3. Lib. 
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Una cum gente tot annos Bella gero. Juno, in ſpite 
of all her power and grandeur, her quality as queen 
of the gods, and the ſiſter and wife of Jove, has the 
grief to ſee herſelf at variance with a ſingle nation, 
and that for ſo many years, una cum gente, tot annos, 
a beautiful oppoſition; and exhauſting all her forces 
againſt it no purpoſe, bella gero. 

THE PERORATION, ET gquifquam numen Jononis 
adaret Preterea, aut ſupplex aris imponat honorem? 
Grief, ſpite, and revenge are cqually evident in theſe 
words, ſo full of fire, and indignation, After ſuch 
n affront, Juno locks upon herſelf as in diſgrace, 
45 degraded from the dignity of a goddeis, as be- 
come from thenceforth the object of contempt a— 
mongſt gods and men. The interrogation and excla- 
mation are here of great force. Take away theſe fi- 
gures, and the ſame thought, without changing a 
ingle word, would be cold and languid. 

The poet has great reaſon to ſay, that the goddets 

had her heart enflamed and burning with rage, whilſt 
ſhe pronounced this diſcourie. Talia flammato ſecum 
dea corde volutans. Tis all life and ae and every 
expreſſion in it breathes an ardent deſire of vengeance. 


ARTTICHE THE 


Of the different forts of POEMS. 
Tris impoſſible thoroughly to teach the boys all 
the rules of poetry; 'tis a matter of too large 
extent, and would take up too much time; and yet 
ts not reaſonable they ſhould be abſotutely i Ignorant 
of them, and leave the college without ſome know- 
ledge of the different kinds of poems, and the rules 
eco lar ro them 

M, Gaullyer, profeſſor in the college du Pleſſis- 
dorbonne, has lately publiſhed adiſcourſe e upon 177 
I have 
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TI have not yet read it, but the deſign of it ſeems mou 


He there lays down the rules of poetry drawn from 4 
riſietle, Horace, Boileau, andother famous auth... "Is 
uſeful to have a book, which contains all the ſolid ob- 
ſervations that have been made upon a ſubject, which 
maſters cannot thoroughly explain in the claſſes, and 
which yet it might be withed the boys were acquaint- 
ed with to a certain degree 

Poetry is generally divided into epic and drama- 
tic. The firit conſiſts in narration, :and 'tis the po- 
ct that ſpeaks in it. The ſecond contains an e 
repreſented upon the theatre; and the poct e Bi 
diſcourſe into the mouths of the perfons, who ap- 
pear upon the ſtage. According to this diviſion, 
grounded upon the Greek words bree and erf. which 
are oppoiite to each other, the great epic poem, as 
the moſt noble ſpecies, is called epic by way of emi- 
nence, as it happens in a great many other caſes. 
t Tho! under the epic poem are ranked ſeveral diffe- 
rent ſorts of poems, as eclogues, ſatires, odes, epigrams, 
elegies, & c. The dramatic poem compr chends tr age - 
dy and comedy. 

The bovs ſhould have ſome idea of all theſe differ- 
ent ſorts of poetry, The fecond and firſt claſſes are 
proper for this inſtruction. Horace's art of poc. 
try, Which is uſually explained every year in the firſe 
claſs, will give opportunity to inſtruct them in all 
that 1s neceflary to be known upon this head. 

But the reading the poers themſelves will be far 
more uſeful than all the precepts chat can be given 
them. 

Tis uſual to ) begin with Ovid, and with very good 
reaſon, This poet is very proper to give them a taſte 
for poetry; and toteach them facility, invention, and 

copiout- 


F. Jouvenci, whom no body ean ſuppoſe ignorant in mat. 
ters of this kind, in his book De r iο, ſeen? t docenlt, ranks 
alſo under the epic poem ſeveral forts ef ſmall poems, Ad epi- 
cum poeina revocantur varia Vematias ut Tdvilia, Satyra, O- 
dz, Eclogz, Epigrammata, Eleg æ, &c. p. 104. 
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copiouſneſs, 
be very agreeable through the great variety they con- 


His metamorphoſes in particular may 


tain. But we muſt not expect that exactneſs, pro- 
pricty, and purity of taſte, which we find in Virgil. 
He is often too prolix in his narrations, and aban- 
dons himſelf too much to the flow of his genius; 
but there are very beautiful paſſages in him, and he 
may be very uſeful to young beginners, ® Niminun 
amator ingenit ſui, laudandus tamen in partibus, His 
very faults, which a diligent maſter will not fail to 
point out to the boys, may be almoſt as beneficial 
to them as the beauties they ſhould be taught to ad- 
mire, eſpecially when they become capable of com- 
paring Ovid with Virgil. | 

The laſt takes up a great ſhare bf the time ſpent 
in the claſſes; he is indeed a perfect model, and 
may ſuffice alone to form the taſte, 

Horace and Juvenal are alſo explained there; and 
indeed they deſerve it, both of them are excellent, 
though in a different way. 

I could with ſome of Seneca's tragedics were add- 
ed to them, I mean thoſe which are really his. The 
ſtyle of the author would cafily be diſcerned in them; 
I mean, we thould ſoon find admirable paſſages, full 
of fire and life, though not always that propriety 
and exactneſs which one might wiſh, 

It might be of ule allo, in the firſt claſs, to read 
certain paſſages of Lucan, Claudian, Silius Italicus, 
and Statius, to the ſcholars, and to compare them 
with Virgil, to make them acquainted with the dif- 
ference of ſtyles. The fifth book of Scaliger's art 
of poetry may aſſiſt them in this. He has collected 
ſeveral extracts from the Latin poets, upon the ſame 
ſubjects, as a tempeſt, the plague, &c. 

I cannot imagine why the Epigrammatum delectus 
is not more uſed in ſchools than it is, as it is very 
proper to be put into the hands of the boys. Such 
a collection cannot fail of pleaſing from the beauty 

Vol. I. A2 and 


* Qnigtil. lib. 20. c. 1. 
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and varicty of the epigrams it contains ; and I think 
we ſhould principally furniſh the memories of youth 
with ſuch ſhort and portable pieces as theſe. A new 
edition of this book might be uſeful in ſchools; but 


Tome alterations ſhould be made in it, and ſome of 
the refleftions of F. Vavaſſeur the Jeſuit, in the e- 


legant criticiſm he has made upon this ſmall work, 
might be of uſe. | | | 
I fay nothing here of the rules of French poetry, 
as the different exerciſes of the claſſes do not allow 
time enough for inſtructions upon that head; and 
beſides, the reading of our own poets may be dan- 
erous to them in ſeveral reſpects ; but eſpecially as 
it requires no pains on their parts, and preſents on- 
ly roſes without thorns, we have cauſe to fear, leſt 
it ſhould give them a diſtaſte to their other ſtudies, 
which, as they are more difficult or lefs agreeable, 
ſo they are infinitely more uſeful and important, 
The time will come, when they may read the French 
poets, not only without danger, but with great ad- 
vantage; for it is not reaſonable they ſhould be ſole- 


ly employed in the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin 


authors, and having no curioſity to become ac- 
quainted with the writers of their own nation, rc- 
main always ſtrangers in their own country. But to 
make this ſtudy uſeful, a judicious choice, and wile 
precautions are neceſſary, eſpecially in what regards 
the purity of manners. 


OF THE READING OF HOMER. 


THERE are few profane authors of antiquity, 

which may be read with more advantage to 
the boys, than Homer; and we ſhould be very much 
wanting in our care for them, if we did not malte 
them acquainted with a work, which Alexander the 
Great looked upon as the moſt curious and valuable 


roduction of human wit, * pretigſiſimum humani aui- 
mi 


x Plin. hif, nad lib. 7. cap. 29 


of Homer. 


mi opus. The advantage to be drawn from it re- 
ſpects either the excellence of Homer's poetry, which, 
is very proper to form the taſte of youth, or the dit- 
ferent ſorts of information it contains in regard to 
the cuſtoms, manners, and religion of the ancients, 
I ſhall treat of theſe two parts ſeparately. 


CH A Fo ih 


Of the Excellency of HoMER's Poems. 


4 & HE high encomium which Horace has given 

of the two poems of Homer, in judging them 
to contain more uſeful inſtructions than ail the wri- 
tings of the moſt able philoſophers,. has never ſeem- 
ed extravagant. But we cannot ſay ſo of the praiſes 
which the learned of all ages have given him, as 
though they had ftrove to out-do each other in ex- 
tolling the excellence of his poetry. Several per- 
ſons, in other reſpects of diſtinguiſhed merit and 
underſtanding, have been of a different opinion, 


and have taken incredible pains to bring this poer 


into contempt and diſgrace, who has been ſo anci- 
ently and generally eſtecmed. n 

We have reaſon to fear, leſt theſe prejudices 
ſhould be entertained by the boys, eſpecially as they 
begin to read Homer at an age, which is more ca- 
pable of finding out the difficulties and detects of 
the poet, than to reliſh his beauties.. To prevent 
this inconvenience, I have thought it might be of 
ule to make ſome reflections in particular upon the 
manner 1n which he ought to be explained to youth. 
I ſhall begin with laying down ſome rules, which 
may ſerve to direct them how to form a right judg- 
ment of Homer. And then I ſhall produce ſelect 
paſſages from him, and endeavour to make them 
ſenſible of their beauty and eloquence. 
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ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


RuLEs fo direct the Boys how to form a Right Fudg = 
| ment of HOMER, | | 


AB OVE all things, youth fhould be careful to 

avoid a fault very common to their age, who 
are too apt to think they have more underitanding 
than others, becauſe they have read and ſtudied 
more. Thus they paſs judgment in a decifive tone, 
and ſometimes before perſons of ability, whoſe de- 
termination they ought in decency rather to wait 
for, than prevent. And by this air of ſufficiency, 
they think to gain the eſteem of others, though 
they only procure their contempt. Modeſty, reter- 
vedneſs, and a diſtruſt of their own capacity, ſhould 
be the character of that- age, and its greateſt ho- 
nour. They may lay open their doubts, propole 
their difficulties, and modeſtly queſtion ſuch as are 
of age and ability to inform them. *Tis a leſſon, c 
the young Telemachus gives them in the Odyfley *. 
He was not far from Neſtor's apartment, and de- 
mands of Mentor his governor in what manner he 
ſhould behave himſelf. © For as yet, ſays he, I have 
* not acquired the habit of ſpeaking, nor does it 
become a young man, as I am, to be too familiar « 
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This reſervedneſs is ſtill more neceſſary in the caſe « 
of cenſuring writers of the firſt claſs. We ealily NU « 
ardon a man, who is ſmitten with the beauties of 
theſe authors, for running out into exceflive and 
extravagant commendations, which are ſometimes 


occaſioned by an admiration, that tranſports him. . 
Tis 


4 L. 3. V. 1 24 
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ſily 
of 
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"Tis a common fault to all perſons of warm imagi- 
nations, and is eaſily corrected by reaſon and expe- 

rience, and after all ariſes from a good principle, 

and does wrong to nobody. But every ſenſible man, 
eſpecially at an age, when want of experience, and 
apprehenſion of being miſtaken, ſhould put him up- 

on his guard, ought ſtrictly to obſerve the judicious 
direction laid down by Y Quintilian, in the caſe of 
condemning great men, © We ſhould be very cau- 
** tious and circumſpect how we paſs a judgment 
% upon writers of eſtabliſhed merit, for fear it 

** ſhould happen to us, as it does to a great many, 
to blame what we do not.underſtand,” 


ut. 


M. Boileau's reflection upon the judgment to be 
paſſed upon the great men of antiquity is a very juſt 
one, and mult take place with every reaſonable and 
unprejudiced perſon; * When writers, 2 ſays he, 
have been admired. for a. great many ages, and 
deſpiſed: only by ſome. pertons of a capricious 
taſte, for there will be always ſome or other of a 
bad taſte, 'tis not only raſhneſs but folly to que - 
* ſtion their merit. For though you do not diſco- 
ver their beauties, you muſt not therefore con- 

clude that they have none, but that you are blind, 
and have not a taſte for them; The generalicy of 
mankind, in a long courſe of time is never miſ- 
taken in the judgment they paſs upon works of 
genius. There now is no queſtion; whether Ho- 
mer, Plato, Tully, and Virgil, were wonderful 
men. Tis a matter beyond diſpute, as it has had 
the conſent of twenty ages. The buſineſs is to 
know, wherein that excellence conſiſts, which has 
acquired them the admiration of ſo many ages; 
and if you cannot find it out, you muſt give up- 
| Aa 3 all! 
7 Modeſte tamen et circumſpeto judicio de tantis virts judi- 
eandum eſt, ne, quod pleriſque accidit, damment quæ non ia 
telligunt. Quint. lib. 10. cap. 1. 3 
* Reflex. 7. ſur Longin, 
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all pretences to ſkill in literature, and allow that 
*© you have neither taſte nor genius, ſince you cannot 


* diſcover what every body elſe has diſcerned,” 


IV. 


It does not follow from thence, that theſe excellent 
writers ſhould be looked on as abſolutely perfect, 
and entirely exempt from faults, They are indeed 
great men, but {till they are men, and, as-ſuch, ſub- 
ject to be ſometimes in the wrong. We muſt there- 
fore ſincerely own, and the molt zealous defenders 
of Homer have often acknowledged it, that there 
are ſome paſſages in this poet that are weak, defec- 
tive, or prolix ; that there are ſpeeches too long, 
deſcriptions ſometimes too particular, repetitions 
that are offenſive, epithets too common, compari- 
ſons which return too often, and do not always 
ſeem ſo noble as they onght. But all thefe defects 


are covered, and in a manner loſt, in an infinite 


number of graces and inimitable beauties, which af- 
fect and tranſport us; and then theſe faults do not 
hinder us from paying the regard that is due both 
to the work and the author, according to the ju- 
dicious obſervation of Horace. 


a Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 


Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


V. | 

But we muſt be very careful not to impute ſuck 
faults to Homer, as ſubſiſt only in the imagination 
of prejudiced or ignorant critics. Thus ſeveral are 
offended with certain words, which to them ſeem 
low and mean, as kettle, pot, fat, inteſtines, that 
are frequent in Homer, but are not allowed to be 
uſed by our poets, nor even by our orators. 

But here,” as M. Boileau obſerves, whoſe words 


I ſhall barely tranſcribe, © We mutt remember, that 
5 "he 


* Horat, de art. poet. 


bis 


* 
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*-the words of different languages do not always pre- 
** ciſely anſwer to one another, and that an expref- 
* fſion in Greek, which is very noble, cannot often be 
rendered into. French but by a very low phraſe. As 
for inſtance, in the words a/inus in Latin, and Ane 


in French, which have ſomething very contempti- 


ble in them in both thoſe languages, though the. 
word which denotes that animal has nothing mean 

in it either in Greek or Hebrew, but it is uſed in 
the moſt ſublime paſſages.. And the fame may be 

** ſaid of the word mulet, and ſeveral others. 

In ſhort, languages have all their peculiar od- 

dities, but the French is particularly capricious in 
words; and though it abounds in beautiful terms 

upon certain ſubjects, it is very poor in many others, 

and there are abundance of little things which can- 

not be nobly. expreſted in it. Thus, for initance, 

though in the moſt ſublime patlages we may ſay 

without diſcredit, an mouton, une chevre, une brebis, 

we cannot ſay in any lofty ſtyle without departing 
from it, un. veau, une trute, un cachon. The word 
« genifſe in French is very beautiful, eſpecially in an 

* ecloguc ; vache is infufterabie. Paſteur and berger 

are very elegant; gardeur de pourceaux, or gardeur 

* de byufs, would be horrible. And yet perhaps 

** there are not two words in the Greek tongue more 

beautiful than -vBo7» and BνE,n e,, which directly an- 

% ſwer to thoſe words in French; and 'tis for this 

„ reaſon Virgil has given his eclogues the pretty 

name of Bucolics, which, literally tranſlated, is in 

% our. language, les entretiens. des bouviers, or des 


& gardeurs de beufs, | 

© By this we ſee the injuſtice of thoſe who charge 
% Homer. with the low ſtyle of his tranſlators, and 
* blame a Greek writer for not being juſtly expreſſed 
* in Latin or French, Tis very remarkable, that 
* inall antiquity Homer has never been cenſured up- 
** on this ſcore, though he has wrote two poems, that 
are each of them larger than the Aneid, and no 
* one whatſoever has deſcended into more minute 


* c:ycumſtances. 
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* circumſtances than he, or more wilfully expreſſed. 


little matters, though always in noble terms, or at 
* leaſt by introducing low phraſes with ſo much art 


and induftry, as to make them noble and harmo- 


«© nious, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis has obſerved.” 
VI. 
Another cauſe of the wrong judgments paſſed up- 


on Homer, is the fondneſs we generally have for the 


cuſtoms, uſages, and manners of our own age and 
country, which makes us apt to take offence at the 
practices of times ſo remote, which were more ſim- 
ple, and came nearer to nature. We fhould be 
thocked to ſee princes in Homer drefling their own 
dinners, Achilles doing the moſt ſervile offices in 
perſon, the ſons of great Kings feeding their flock, 
princefles waſhing their own linen in the river, and 
drawing water out of the well. 

But do we not alſo in ſcripture ſee Abraham, the 
maſter of a numerous family, tending his cattle; 
and Sarah, who had ſo many ſervants, kneading 
the bread} with her: own hands; Rebecca and Ra- 
chel, notwithſtanding the tenderneſs of their ſex, 
carrying heavy pitchers of water upon their ihoul- 


ders; Saul and: David, even after they were anoint- 


ed Kings, employed in feeding their flocks. | 
Reaſon, good ſenſe, and equity, require, that 
whilſt we are reading ancient authors, we ſhould 
go back into the times and countries they ſpeak of; 
and not extravagantly ſuffer ourſelves to be preju- 
diccd againſt the cuſtoms of antiquity, becauſe they 
differ from ours: We might with the ſame reaſon, 
out of a blind regard for the faſhions of our own 
nation, look upon the dreſs of all other people as 
ridiculous. Beſides, do we think that the delicacy, 


. ſoftneſs, and luxury, which have infected theſe later 


ages, deſerve ſo much to be preferred to the happy 
implicity of earlier times, the precious remains of 
priitine innocence _? | 


5 vn 
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As to the real faults, that are to be found in Homer, 
theſe in all reaſon and equity are to be excuſed in re- 
turn for his innumerable beauties. b Longinus, in his 
enquiry whether mediocrity, when perfect in its kind, 
ſhould not be preferred to the ſublime with ſome 
faults, lays down this rule, and proves it from the 
very nature of this ſort of performances. For my 
* own part, ſays hee, I am of opinion, that the ſub- 
lime has not naturally the purity of the middle ſtyle. 
4. . . "Tis with the ſublime, as with immenſe riches, 
* we cannot take care of every thing ſo particularly, 
but ſomething, though in our poſſeſſion, muſt be 
* neglected... . Thus, continues he, though I have 
* obſerved in Homer, and in all the moſt famous au- 
* thors, paflages which do not pleaſe me; I think 
* that theſe are faults they diſregarded, and that we 
* cannot ſo properly call them faults, as little over- 
„ ſights, which have eſcaped them, becauſe being 
*« wholly intent upon what was great, they could not 
** dwell upon little things. . . d All we can obtain by 
* committing no faults, is not to be blamed ; bur 'tis 
* the ſublime which gains us admiration, What ſhall 
* I fay then? One of the beautiful paſſages and ſub- 
* lime thoughts, which we meet with in the works. 
* of theſe,excellent authors, is alone ſufficient to 
% make amends for all their faults.” 


VIII 


This rule may be of great uſe to aſſiſt us in paſſing. 
a right judgment upon Homer and Virgil. I queſtion 
whether in explaining theſe poets to the boys, it would 
be proper to prefer the one before the other, and if it 
might not be better to leave this great point undecid- 
ed by obſerving a kind of neutrality. "Fis-enough to 
make them, well acquainted with their different cha- 
racters, by fetting the beauties of both in their full 
Tot light. 


Long. xi due, * 27. © Ib, de ſublim. cap. 27. 4 Cap. 30, ; 
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light. Quintilian ſeems to have purſued this method I mz 
in his judicious manner of treating theſe two great Im 
poets. He makes an high encomium of Homer, in Þ gu 
which he gives in a few words a juſt idea of the won: || ce; 
derful variety of that poet's ſtyle. 4 Hunc nemo in Ime 
magnis ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſuperavit. J. fu 
dem lzius ac preſſus, jucundus et gravis, tum copia tum the 
brevitate mirabilis, In great matters nothing is Il frc 
* more ſublime than his expreſſion, in ſmall ones no- Iro 
* thing more proper. Flowing and conciſe, grave ſa 1 
* and pleafant, he is equally admirable for his copi- Ich. 
<« ouineſs and his brevity.” He then proceeds to Vir- I ine 
gil, and after e quoting a celebrated paſſage from Do- ¶ to 
mitius Afer the moſt famous orator of his time, who be. 
placed Virgil after Homer, but very near him, he by 
draws in a few lines the perfect character of both. Im- 
Homer he owns was the better genius, Virgil had a Inu 
larger ſhare of art and ſtudy; the one was more lively Epc: 
and ſublime, the other more correct and exact; Ho- Hof 
mer riſes with more force, but ſometimes overflows; wh 
Virgil is conſtantly the ſame, and never departs from Nas 
his character. Tis thus Quintilian, after weighing 
in the balance of reaſon and equity the different qua- ſin 
lifications of theſe two great men, ſeems willing to Eo: 
eſtabliſh a kind of equality between them, Et hercle, [thc 
ut illi nature celeſti atque immortali ceſſerimus, ita cu- ſof 
re et diligentie vel ideo in hoc plus eft, quod ei fuitima- ly | 
gis laborandum : et quantum eminentioribus vincimur, pre 


fertaſſe aqualitate penſamus. Sl 


IX. 


By keeping up to a like neutrality, it might be very 

_ uſeful to make the boys compare certain beautiful paſ- 
fages of Virgil with thoſe of Homer from whence 
they were copied. Tis a great advantage on Homer's 


| fade, 
4 Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 
© Utar verbis iiſdem, quz ex Afro Domitio juvenis accepi : 
qui mihi interrogami, quem Homero crederet maxime accede- 
- re : ſecundus, inquit, eſt Virgilius, propior tamen primo quam 
tertio. Ibid. 3 | 
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ſide, that he ſerved as a pattern to Virgil, and we 
may juſtly apply to him what has been ſaid of De- 
moſthenes with reſpect to Cicero, f Cedendum in hoc 
quidem, quod et ille prior fuit, et ex magna parte Ci- 
ceronem, quantus eſt, fecit. Of the two heroes of Ho- 
mer, Virgil has made but one, in whom he has art- 


fully united all the great qualities, that belonged to 


the other two of the Greek poet. He has alſo taken 
from him the beſt part of his epiſodes; and has bor- 
rowed a great number of his compariſons. There is 
a ſecret pleaſure in tracing the Greek poet through 
the performance of the Latin, and diſcovering the 
ine ſtimable imitations, which are equally an honour 
to them both. The copy ſometimes falls ſhort of the 
beauties of the original; ſometimes it ſurpaſſes it, and 
by kappy ſtrokes of the pencil adds lines, which 
make it an original of itſelf. As to the expreſſion, 
numbers, and cadence, Homer is infinitely the fu 
perior; and it is proper early to accuſtom the cars 
of the boys to that ſweet and harmonious melody, 
which reigns in all his verſes, and diffuſes fuchfgraces, 
as are not to be imitated in any language but the Greek, 

Thus we ſee, the ſtudy of Homer, undertaken 
in this manner, may contribute very much to the 
forming of taſte, which makes me think, that as in 
the clatles there is not time enough to read over one 
of his poems entire, it might be uſeful to read on- 
ly ſuch ſelect paſſages, as are capable of giving a 
proper idea of this poet. Some patlages of this kind 
| ſhall now attempt to explain. 


ARTICLE 


f Quintil, I. 20. c. 1. 
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e THE SECOND. 


PassaGEs in HOMER remarkable for the STYLE and 
ELOCU TION. 


I MUST not be very large upon this ſubject, leſt 
I ſhould add too much to the length of my work, 
and yet *tis difficult toe brief in ſpeaking of the 
deauties of Homer. I ſhall produce ſome of diffe- 
rent kinds, without tying myſelf down to any exact 


or regular order, 


| 


Numbers and Cadence, 


Homer is admirable for expreſſing the nature of the 
things he deſcribes by the found and order of the 
words, and ſometimes by the choice of the letters. 


'T. A harſh found, 


7 Ii I qv 
i * Ul ” 
Tei bd rt x Tiara bio yicty ig Avi woos 


There is no ear, fays M, Boivin fpeaking of the 
beauty of this paſſage, which does not ſeem to hear 


the crackling, and as I may ſay 


* 


and the wind that rends it. 


the cry of the ſail, 


2. A ſmooth and flowing found, 


On the other hand nothing can be more gentle or 
harmonious than the paſſage where the poet deſcribes 
the ſoft and perſuaſive eloquence of Neſtor. 


Tore Je Ne Sp 


H ver Aνονεε. Myve TIvatuy LYDPITRC, 


TY % &T9 YAWTONS H ονννẽ0 prev αννj⅜ĩ. 


* 


To calm their paſſions with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 


% 


s Od. ix. 7. 


&« Experienc'd 


h IJ. i. 247. 


pla 


he 
he 
Ss 


he 
ear 
all, 


* Or 
ves 
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Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion Kkill'd, 


© Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill'd. 
PoE. 


3. Bb 


The following verſes ſurpriſingly expreſs the ta- 
king of great pains, and laborious exerciſe. 
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* I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 
A mournful viſion! the Siſyphian thade ; 
„With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 


8 Thbunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 


* ground, 
Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, | 
© Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews. 
PoE. 


4 * Swiftneſs, 


In the following paſſage, the rapidity of the 3 
rerſe may diſpute it with that of the horſe, whoſe 
ſwiftneſs in the race Homer is deſcribing. 


O70 Tp, irres, £TLGHLMEVOL Ted 040 
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Tis probable Virgil had this beauty | in his eye, 
when he wrote this line. 
Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula cams 
pum. 
With what elegance does he deſcribe in another 
place the ſpeed and ſwiftneſs of Ancas's horſes ? 
Vol. I. Bb | AF 
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of M. Boivin. This God was in the iſle of Samothra- 


pidity of a dactyle, and the ſlowneſs of a ſpondee. 
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* Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the 
plain, 85 | 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 
* And when along the level ſeas they flew, 
© Scarce on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew. Por. 


Virgil has imitated this paſſage in deſcribing the 
ſwiftneſs of Camilla, and I queſtion whether the . 
copy be at all inferior to the original. 


n Illa vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 


Gramina, nec teneras curſu læſiſſet ariſtas : of 

Vel mare per medium, fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti | ty 

Ferret iter; celeres nec tingeret æquore plantas. . 
cc 

Outſtripp'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, tec 

Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain : 

She {wept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkimm'd along, ; 
u 


Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. DRYDEN. 


0 But nothing can come up to the beauty of the 
deſcription which Homer gives of the paſſage of Nep-· © 
tune. I ſhall here do little elſe than copy the remarks 


cia. His arms, his chariot, and horſes, were at Age, 
a town in Eubcea or Achaia. He makes but four ſteps 
to get thither, 'The God puts on his arms, mounts 
his chariot, and departs. Nothing is more rapid than 
His courſe, He flies over the waters. The verſes of 
Homer in that place run ſwifter than the God himſelf, 
I appeal to the readers of the Greek text, if they arc 
at all acquainted with the difference between the ra- 
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He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies; 

« He ſits ſuperior, and the chariot flies: 

His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface {weep : 

© 'Fl' enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 

% Gambol around him on the watry way; 

% And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: 

The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 

1 Exults, and crowns the Monarch of the main; 

* The parting waves before his courſers fly: 
„The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry, Port. 


10 


It is ſufficient to have ears, to perceive the rapidity 
of Neptune's chariot in the very found of the firſt and 
two laſt lines, each of which is entirely compoſed of 
dactyles, excepting that one {ſpondee, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily terminate the verſe, M. Boileau has tranſla- 
ted this paſſage in his vertion of Longinus. 


ll attele ſon char; et montant fierement. - 
N. Lv fait fendre les flots de Phumide element, 
Bes qu'on le voit marcher ſur ces liquides plaines, 
the gon entend ſauter les peſantes balaines, 
ep- Leau fremit ſous le dieu qui lui donne la loi, 
ris bt ſemble avec plaiſir reconnoitre ſon roi. 
ra- Cependant le char vole, &c. 


cps Theſe lines are certainly admirable ; yet we muſt 
intslewn they are by far inferior to the Greek in num 
hanllbers and harmony, which our language is not fo capa- 
dle of as the Greek and Latin, as it wants the di- 
Itnction of long and ſhort ſyllables, which in thoſe 
wo languages form the feet, and agreeably diverſi- 
the numbers. But notwithſtanding this defect of 
anguage, the French Poet in this verſe 


Vaiſe on entend ſauter les peſantes balaines, 


as mighty well expreſſed the agility of the leap, and 
he heavineſs of the monſtrous fiſh, two things di-- 
c B. b 2. - rectly: 
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rectly oppoſite, but happily deſcribed by the ſound 
of the words, and the numbers of the verſe, which 


rites ſwiftly, and falls heavily. 


„ 
DESscRIPTIONS. 


p 'Tis ſaid, that Homer was blind; and yet his 


poetry is rather a painting than a poem, ſo exactly 
does he lay before our eyes, and copy from nature 
the images of every thing he undertakes to deſcribe. 

I. It is not furpriſing that this poet, who gives life 
and action to inanimate beings, ſhould. repreſent the 
horſes of Achilles under ſuch affliction upon the 
death of Patroclus, He deſcribes them, after this 
mournful accident, as fixed and immoveable with 


grief, their heads bowed down to the earth, their 


manes trailing in the daſt, and ſhedding tears in ab- 
undance. | | 
1 Ode evioxmbavle xapraler Jap Fe ov 
Ocpua xara Pepupuy xapadic fre MYPIMEYOIO TY, 
"Hvtc 040 00G Qxatpn Ot witivelo x ay: 
Zevyanc tHeptriocn Wapa Tuyoy AfppoTepoidt; 

“ Along their face 
The big round drops cours'd down with ſilent pace, 
„ Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 
« Circled their arched necks, and wav'd in ſtate, 


© 'Trail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 


„And prone to earth was hung their INE 
| PoPE, 


Virgil's deſcription of an horſe's grief is ſhorte 
and no leſs hvely. Th | 
r Poſt bellator equus poſitis infignibus Æthon 
It lacrymans, guttiſque humectat grandibus ora. 
Te 
? Traditum eſt Home rum caecum fuiſſe. At ejus pictura 


non poeſim videmus. Quae regio, quae ora, quae ſpecies for 
mae, quae pugna, qui motus hominum, qui Terarum, non 14 


expictus eſt, ut, quae ipſe non viderit, nos ut videremus, eff 


cerit ? Tuſc. quaeſt. lib. 5. n. 11% 
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To cloſe the pomp, Athon, the ſteed of ſtate 

Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to wait, 

Stripp'd of his trappings, with a ſullen pace 

He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his 
face. | DRYDEN. 


Can the tears of a horſe be more finely deſcribed 
than by theſe laſt words? Put /acrymis inſtead of 
guttis grandibus, and the image is loſt, 

2. The fire of rage flaſhes in theſe lines of Ho- 
mer, no leſs than in the eyes of Agamemnoa, whole. 
tranſport of paffion he is deſcribing. 


 kerveog de Kya Fpevec Aft 
Warr „ dc Je o AAKCTETIWUTES ELNTHV»/ 


% Black choler fill'd his breaſt, that boil'd with ire, 
And from his cye-balls flaſh'd the living fire,” 
PoE. 


, 
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Horace has imitated the firſt line, Fervens di Acils 
bile © tumet jecur.; and Virgil the fecond, 


8 — I ne 
FLYERS 


u Totoque ardentis ab ore 
Scintillæ abſiſtunt: oculis micat acribus ignis. 


—— from his wide noſtrils flies 
A.fiery ſteam, and ſparkles from his eyes. 
DRY DEW. 


3; Ne Waasen © motion. of the head, by which 
Jupiter makes the heavens tremble, is known to all 
the world. 
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He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ;- 
“Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God; 
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High heaven with trembling the dread ſignal took; 


* And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. Port. 


This paſſage has been-imitated by the greateſt poets.. 


* Annuit, et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum.. 
y Terrificam capitis concuſſit terque quaterque 
Czlariem, cum qua terras, mare, ſidera movit.. 
z Regum verendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 
Clari giganteo triumpko, 
Cuncta ſapercilio moventis.. 


Theſe three poets feem to have divided the three 
lines of Homer among themfelves, with the three 
circumſtances contained in them. Virgil has taken 
only the nodding of the head, Ovid the ſhaking of 
the hair, and Horace the motion of the brows. 

The deſcription of the battle of the Gods is one 


of the moſt noble in Homer. The Greeks and' 


_ Trojans being ready to join battle, Jupiter had gi- 
ven the Gods permiſſion to- defcend-from heaven, 
{hare in the fight, and take which fide they pleaſed. 


« a Above the fire of Gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
«© Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground, 
The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around : - 
„ 'Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 
« 'Froy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the tofs'd navies beat the heaving main. 
« Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 
© 'Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
« Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arms 
© ſhould lay 

His dark dominions open to the day; 
«© And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
* Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e'en to Gods. 

; Such 


* Virg- Ovid * Horat, II. XX. 
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&- Such war th' immortals wage; ſuch horrors rend 
© The world's vaſt concave, when the Gods con- 
t tend. Pop E. 


M. Dacier's tranſlation of this paſſage, though. 

very exact and noble, does not come up to the har- 
mony and beauty of. the Greek verſes. 

M. Boileau, as we have aiready obſerved, has 
tranſlated one part of this-paflage. 


L'enfer s'emeut au bruit de Neptune en furie. 
Pluton fort de ſon trone, il palit, il s'ecrie: 

Il a peur, que ce dieu, dans cet affreux ſejour 
D'un coup de fon trident ne faſſe entre le jour, 
Ec par le centre ouvert de la terre ebranlee, 

Ne faite voir de Styx la rive delolce ; 

Ne decouvre aux vivans cct empire odieux. 
Abhorre des mortels,. et craint meme des dieux. 
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Theſe lines are very beautiful, but far inferior to- 
the Greek, I thall examine but one of them. Pluton 
fort de fon trine, il palit, il $'ecrie. The word ſortir, 
which might agree with Pluto, had he left his throne: 
calm and unditturbed, is cold and languid. This God. 
does not turn pale, till after he had quitted his throne.. 
Does paleneſs then come on by ſuch flow degrees, and 
is it not the firſt and more immediate effect of fcar?- 
The Greek has a very different vivacity, Ale, I. i 
6povu dx lo, S iat, In a fright he leapt from his throne, 
and cried out, But how ſhall we render. the cadence. 
Aires I ix bpeve % in any other. language, which alone 
expreſſes the haſty and precipitate motion of the 
God? Virgil has attempted. to imitate one part of 
this beautiful paſſage of Homer, but has not been 
able to come up to the beauty of the original. 
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b Non ſecus ac ſi qua penitus vi terra dehiſcens 
Infernas reſeret ſedes, et regna recludat 

Pallida, diis inviſa; ſuperque immane barathrum 
Cer tur, trepidentque immiſſo lumine manes. 
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n of the reading 
A ſounding flaw ſacceeds : and from on high, 


„The Gods with hate beheld the nether ſky : . 
© The ghoſts repine at violated night.“ 


Beſides: many other differences, in Virgil we have 
only a compariſon, which renders the deſcription 
cold and languid ; whereas in Homer, it is an acti- 
on, which is much more lively and animated. 

5. The paſſage where Hector, before he engages, 
takes leave of Andromache, and embraces Aſtyanax, 
is one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic in the whole 
poem. I ſhall give a part of it, which will take in 
both deſcriptions and diſcourſe. 


« c Hector, this heard, return'd without delay, 
Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 


And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 


With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
« His blameleſs wife, Actions wealthy heir; 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt, 
“His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 

„ Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 


Fair as the new- born ſtar, that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd reſign'd 


„To tender paſſions all his mighty mind; 

«« His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look; 

Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; 

Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 

And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
Too daring Prince! ah, whither doſt thou run? 


« Ah! too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 


« A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he 

For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
« And thou mutt fall, thy virtue's facrifice, 

« Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain, 


Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſlain !” 
Oh, 


II. vi= 4%, 474 


DRYDEN. 


| No father's aid, no mother's. tender care. 
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* Oh, grant me, God, e'er Hector meets his doom, 


All I can aſk of heaven, an early tomb 


** So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 
And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 
No parent now remains my grief to ſhare, 


PopzE. 


After having digreſſed, perhaps ſomewhat too. 
long, upon the greatneſs of her paſt FI, ſhe 
then goes on ; 


Met while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 
* My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

* Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
„Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 
„Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare, 
Oh prove a husband's and a father's care 


3 


Hector, having anſwered Andromache in a man- 
ner equally noble and affectionate, 


«© Th' illuſtrious. Prince of Troy, 
© Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy, 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 

* Scar'd at the dazzhng helm, and nodding creſt. 

% With ſecret, pleaſure eack fond parent ſmil'd, 

„And Hector haſted to relieve his child. 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 

* And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 

„Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the gods pr eferr'd a father's prayer. 
O thou, whoſe glory fills the æthereal throne, 

% And all the deathleſs powers, protect my ſon ! 

Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 

* Againſt his. country's foes the war to wage, 

And riſe the Hector of the future age 

*« So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 

*« Of heroes ſlain he * the reeking ſpoils, 
Whole 
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Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And fay, this chief tranſcends his father's fame; 
While pleas'd amidit the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 

* Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

„ Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 


She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear.” Pope. 


There never was a finer piece of painting than- this. 
How exprefhve is. the grief and conſternation of An- 
dromache ? How juſt and beautiful the image of a 
child, frighted at the glittering of his. father's arms, 
and ſhrinking back into the boſom of bis nurſe ! The 
ſentiment of Hector, whodefires;to {ec his fon exceed 
him in glory, how natural? But how extremely de- 
licate are the laſt words, Jexputey yeadonon | It is ſuf- 
Hcient to be able to read Greek, and to have ſome ear, 
to perceive the entire ſoftneſs of them, and to own 
that no tranſlation can come up to them in beauty. 


M. de la Motte has thus imitated this thort diſ- 


courſe of Hector. 


Je vous offre mon fils, dieux, faites-en le votre : 


Digne de votre appui, qu'il n'en cherche point d'autre. 


Rendez le, s'il ſe peut, le ſecours des Troiens, 
Qulun jour par ſes exploits il efface les miens. 
Recompenſez en lui la piete du pere, 7 

Et qu'il ſoit les plaiſirs et Phonneur de ſa mere. 


I know not whether Jam prejudiced in favour of 
antiquity, but the Greek verſes affect me infinitely 
more than the French, though they are very beautiful. 
There is no oppoſition or antitheſis in the Greeek poet; 


the noble ſimplicity we find in him is far above thoſe 


little figures. The French verſes do not repreſent the 
beautiful and livelyſimage of ayounglonqueror return- 
ing from the battle laden with ſpoils, thoſe amiable 


and 
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and flattering words which Hector, by a figure full of 
force and energy, puts into the mouths of the ſpectators, 
nor the pathetic and tender impreiſion of joy which 
fuch a ſpectacle cauſes in the heart of a mother; xp 
he ppeve wnrrp. This laſt thought ſeems very ſimple; and 
is ſo in reality, and its beauty lies in its ſimplicity. 
Let but any one carefully examine what a mother muſt 
think and feel, who ſees her ſon returning in triumph 
from a battle, and bearing the ſpoils with him, and 
hears the exclamations of the multitude in his praiſe, 
and he will diſcern this fecret and inward ſentiment of 
joy to reign in her heart, Which Homer ſo wonderful- 
ly expreſſes in theſe few words, xf 9 gpive wirrp, 
This is to copy after nature. q He makes the 
ſame obſervation of Latona, who was tranſported 
with joy to ſee her daughter Diana diſtinguiſhed in 
the dance, and excelling all the other nymphs, 9e. 
& re epi Arlo. Virgil,*%in making the fame compariſon, 
has not omitted this circumitance, 


e Latonz tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus. 
And feeds with ſecret joy her ſilent breaſt, DRYDEN, 


M. de la Motte has not given us all thoſe beauties. 
Thus his deſign was not to tranſlate, but to imm. 
Homer by an abridgment of him. 

f The reception the ſhepherd Eumeus gives to the 
young Telemachus upon his unexpectedly returning 
to him after a long abſence, is inimitable both in its 
ſimplicity and its beauty. The dog by a ſudden ex- 
preſſion of joy, and a gentle wagging of his tail, is 
the firſt to bring the tidings of his maſter's arrival. As 
ſoon' as he appears, Eumæus lets fall the veſſels he held 
in his hands, runs to meet him, throws his arms a- 
round his neck, tenderly embraces him, and bathes 
bim in bis tears. As a father, ſays the poet, grieved 
at the long abſence of his ſon, the ſole object of his 
aſfection, upon ſeeing him at laſt return, is never 


weary 


40d. vi. 102, 109. en. f. geb. Od. xvii. I, &c. 
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weary of embracing him; ſo Eumzus gives himſelf 
up to the tranſports of his joy upon ſight of Tele- 
machus, as though he had recovered him from the 

rave, and retrieved him from the dead. Dionyſus 
of Halicarnaſſus, in the treatiſe I have already quoted, 
obſerves that this paſſage, which is one of the moſt 
beautiful in Homer, derives its chief beauties from 
the order and harmonious ſound of the words, which 
are otherwiſe very ſimple, and convey only com- 
mon ideas. How is it poſſible to transfer theſe graces 
into another language ? 


III. 
Similes. 


In theſe the riches and fertility of Homer's imagi- 
nation principally appear, and one would ſay tha. all 
nature ſeems to have ex auſted itſelf to embelliſh his 
poems with an infinite variety of images and fimili- 
tudes. Sometimes they conſiſt only in a ſingle cir- 
cumſtance, but are never the leſs noble. At other 
times they are of a juſt length, that gives the poet an 
opportunity to diſplay all poſſible magnificence of ex- 
preſſion, and I would entreat the reader to examine 
the whole grace and elegance of them in the original, 
There are ſome that are ſoft and pathetic, and others 
that are grand and ſublime. I thall produce but a 
very few, and make a choice of ſuch chiefly as Virgil 
has copied after him. 

1. Homer very Oden uſes the compariſon of the 
wind, the hail, a whirlwind, a torrent, to expreſs 
the ſwiftneſs and promptitude of his combatants, But 
all theſe ideas are too faint to deſcribe the rapidity 
of the immortal horſes. | 


g Far as a ſhepherd from ſome point on high, 
% Ofer the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
Through ſuch a ſpace of air with thund'ring ſound, 
At every leap th'immortal courſers bound, PoE. 


He 


II. v. 773 


E. 


Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear. 


.* He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
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He meaſures their leaps, ſays Longinus, by the 
whole breadth of the horizon. ; 

h He goes till farther to ſhew the celerity of Ju- ; 
no, by comparing it to the thought of a traveller 
revolving in his mind the ſeveral places he had ſeen, 
and pafling through them more ſwiftly than the 
lightning flies from welt to eaſt, | 

2. Homer has two beautiful compariſons in the 
beginning of the third book, and the application 
Virgil has made of them, - may teach us their value. 


« i Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 
Wich heart elated and with joyful eyes. 
« $0 joys a hon, if the branching deer 


In vain the youths oppole, the maitives bay, 
© 'The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. 

Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound | 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground | 
“ From his high chariot,” POPE, 


k Impaſtus ſtabula alta leo ſeu fxpe peragrans, 
(Suadet enim veſana fames) ſi forte fugacem 
Conſpexit capream, aut ſurgentem in cornua cervum; 
Gaudet hians immane, comaſque arrexit et hæret 
Viſceribus ſuper accumbens : lavit improba teter 
Ora cruor, 


Then as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A gameſome goat, who friſks about the folds ; 
Or beamy ſtag that grazes on the plain: 

He runs, he roars, he ſhakes his rifing mane ; 
“He grins and opens wide his greedy jaws, 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws ; 


With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the 


Ore.” DRYDEN. 
Vol. I. Cc «© Him, 
d Il. xv. 80. II. ith. 21. k En. 7. 723. | ; 
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% Him, approaching near, 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
„Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 
And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
* As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruitling trees 
Shot forth to view a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ; 
“ 'Trembling and pale he ſtarts with wild affright, 
„And all confus'd precipitates his flight; 
© So from the King the ſhining warrior flies, 


© And plung'd amid the thickeſt Frojans lies,“ Port. 
plung 110 


Virgil has finely imitated this compariſon, and 
ſeems to have added an additional beauty to the o- 


riginal. 


m Improviſum aſpris velut! qui ſentibus angnem 
Preſſit humi nitens, trepiduſque repente refugit 
Attollentem iras, et cærula colla tumentem, 

Haud ſecus Androgeos viſu tremefactus abibat. 


« As when ſome peaſant in a buſhy brake 

Has with unwary footing preſs'd a ſnake; 

« He ſtarts aſide, aſtoniſh'd, when he ſpics 

« His riſing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes.“ 
DRYDEN, 


, Homer's comparing Paris to a courſer, is a ce— 
lebrated ſimile. The Greek lines arc too beautiful 
to be omitted here. 


® Nc J Gre rig galls lm & N its qurvyy 
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„The wanton eourſer thus, with reins unbound, 


Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling 


* ground ; 
„ Pamper'd and proud he ſeeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, his ſhining fides 
© His head now freed he toffles to the ſkies ; 
His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flics ; 
« He ſnufls the females in the diſtant plain, 
« And ſprings cxulting to his. fields again, 
With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold, and bay. 
In arms refulgent as the god of day, 
« The ſon of Priam glorying in«his might, 
« Ruſh'd furth with Hector to the fields of fight.” 


Pork: 


Virgil ſeems here inclin'd to enter the liſts with 
Homer, and in a manner to diſpute with him the 
prize of his horſc's courle, 


o Cingitur ipſc furens certatim in prælia Turnus. 
Fulgebatque alta decurrens aureus arce... , 

Qualis, ubi abruptis fugit præſepia vinclis 

Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto: 
Aut ille in paſtus armeniaque tendit equarum 

Aut aſſuctus aquæ perfund: flumine noto 

Eralcat, arrectiuque fremit cervicibus alte 
Luxurians : luduntque jubz per colla, per armos, 


Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 

The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains ; 

Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps.the mounds ; 

And fnuffs the females in forbidden grounds, 

Or ſecks his wat'ring in the well-known flood, 

o queach his thirſt and cool his ticry blood: 

He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o'er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : 

„i neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high; 

Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly.” 
DRYDEN. 


9. En. xi. 426, 
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We {ce plainly, that the Latin poet has taken a 
great deal of pains to give all the beauties of the o- 
riginal. He has made little addition, and I can ſee 
nothing but this one expreſſion, tandem liber equus, 
which gives a fine idea, and wonderfully defcribes 
the impatient ardor of the horſe, upon ſeeing him- 
{elf at liberty. And yet perhaps Virgil might in- 
tend by theſe words to expreſs the meaning of refs 
res, Oc. an horſe at reſt who had been kept long in 
th? ſtall, This line Aut aſſuetus aque perfundi flumine 
noto, gives exactly the ſenſe of the Greek, but not 
the harmony, And this other, in which he deſcribes 
the courſe of the horſe, Aut ille in paſtus armentagque 
tendit equarum, is dull and heavy in compariſon of 
the Greek verſe, which is intirely made up of dac- 
tyles, as ſwift as the horſe itfelf, Piups © yive pipe weld 
T nber .% vo ira The phraſe s 8 a&yxaing e rob, 
which happily expreſſes the noble ſtatelineſs of the 
ſteed, and the pleaſure he takes in his own ſtrength 
and beauty, is wanting in the Latin. | 

4. I ſhall conclude this article with two or three 
compariſons, that are thorter than thoſe I have pro- 
duced, and of a different kind, | 


p As men in flumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace 

* One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 
Their ſinking limbs the fancied courſe forſake, 
Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake.” PoE. 


q Ac velut in fomnis, oculos ubi languida preſſit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus ægri 
Succidimus : non lingua valet, non corpore notæ 
Sufficiunt vires, nec vox aut verba ſequuntur. 


« And as, when heavy ſleep has clos'd the fight, 
The fickly fancy labours in the night: 
We ſeem to run, and deſtitute of force, 
«© ur finking limbs forſake us in the courſe : 
& In 


> II. xxii. 199. 2 Kn. xi. 908. 
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> | © In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry: 

| Ihe nerves unbrac'd, their uſual ſtrength deny: 

And on the tongue the falt ring accents die, 
DRTDEN. 


The Latin poet has taken only the idea from the 
Greek, and much improv'd it. 


As full-blown poppies, overcharg'd with rain, 
„ Decline the head and drooping kiſs the plain: 

% So links the youth; his beauteous head depreſs'd- 
*© Beneath his helmet, dr ops upon his breaſt,” PoE. 


s Purpurcus veluti cum flos ſucciſus aratro 
Langueſcit moriens, laſſove papavera collo 

D Demiſere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix coll apſa recumbir. 


g « Like a fair flow'r by the keen ſhare oppreſs'd: 
1 * Like a white poppy linking on the plain, . 
: % Whoſe heavy head is overcharg'd with rain,” 


3 


3. t As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 
« From danger guards 'em, and from want defends, . 
“In ſearch of prey the wings the ſpacious air, 
« And with th” untaſted food ſupplies her care. 
4 For thanklets Greece ſuch hard{hips have I brav'd,. 
| © Her wives, her infants by my labours ſav'd. | 
« Long fleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, | | 
« And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood.” 


8 | 1 


"Tis Achilles who talks thus. I wonder any man 
of taſte and learning thoutd object againſt this paſ- 
ſage, as being too prolix and florid. It takes up but 
two lines, without one ſuperfluous word in them, 
and is principally diſtinguiſh'd by its ſimplicity. 


C 15 3 4. Speeches. . [ 
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4. Speeches. 


The poems of Homer ſupply us with perfect mo 
dels in every kind of eloquence, 


I. u The ſpeeches of Ulyſſes, Phoenix, and Ajax, 


who were delegated by the army to move Achilles 
to take arms again, and'repel Hector, who was up- 
on the point of ſetting fire to the Grecian fleet, may 


ſuffice alone to er how well Homer ee e in 


deſcribing the different characters of the perſons 
whom he makes ſpeak. | 

Ulyfles ſpoke the firſt. * We know the charac- 
ter Homer gives him in another place. In council 
and upon a public deliberation, he ſeem'd at firſt in 
confuſion and diffident, with eyes fix'd upon the 


ground, without geſture or motion, or any appear- 


ance of a great orator, But as he grew warm, he 
was no longer the ſame perſon, but like a torrent 
that falls with impetuoſity from the ſummit of a 
rock, he bore down all before him by the force of 


his eloquence, 


Being here concerned with an obſtinate and un- 


die man, his manner of ſpeaking is extremely 
loft, perſuaſive, and affecting. He begins with de- 
{cribing the fatal extremity to- which the Grecks 
were reduced. He raiſes the jealouſy of Achilles, 
by repeating the great ſucceſs and terrible menaces 
of Hector his rival, He repreſcnts the remorſe he 
will feel, when the evil is paſt remedy, for having 
ſuffered the Greeks to periſh in this manner before 
his eyes. And not daring to blame the furious ex- 

efles of his reſentment, he introduces, with won- 
derful art, the voice of his father, and reminds him 
of what Pelcus ſaid to him taking leave of him, 
that the Gods give victory, but moderation belongs 
to man, (ſo the heathens thought, ) that valour with- 
out this virtue was no other than rage, and that no 
one could be beloved by the Gods, or be agreœeahle 
to men, without a fund of bene volence and huma- 


. 


. ix. * II. iii, ver. 216. 224. 
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nity, to make him compatiionate the misfortunes of 
others, He then makes a pompous enumeration of 
all the preſents and otters of ſatisfaction, by which 
Agamemnon propoſes to make him amends for the 
injury he had done him. That if his perſon and 
pretents were odious to him, he begs at leait he 
would caſt an eye of pity on the reſt of the Greeks 
upon the point of being deitroyed. And laſtly, he 
concludes his diſcourſe with the circumitance by 
which he began, and rekindling the jealouſy of A- 
chillcs againſt Hector: Behold him, ſays he, juſt by 
you, tranſported with fury, and inſolently ſuppoſing, 
that the Grecian veſſels have not brought over a 
man, that deſerves to be compared to him, 

Tis caly to comprehend the force and beauty of 
ſuch reaſons, when joined with all the oznaments of 
poetical diction. | 

Phoenix addreſſes himſelf to him in a very diffe- 
rent manner. He was a good old man, who had 


been guardian to Achilles in his infancy, by the di- 


rection of Peleus. tHe tpeaks to him with the affec- 
tion of a father, and the authority of a maſter, - He 
reminds him of all the cares he had undergone in. 
his education. He then gives him admirable advice 
upon the neceflity of tupprefling his reſentment, 
and ſubmitting to a reconciliation, after the example 
of the gods, who are appeaſed by ſacrifices and of- 
ferings. I thall hereatter mention what he ſays of 
prayers and the goddeis Ate, as it is one of the 
moſt beautiful and ingenious fictions to be met with 
in all antiquity. He intermixes ſeveral ſtories with 
all this, which might ſeem tedious and prolix, if we 
did not recollect, that 'tis che character of y old men 
to be fond of talking of the times paſt, and of rela- 
ting the adventures and exploits of their youth. 
The anſwers of Achilles to theſe two diſcourſes: 
are exceeding ſublime ; but I ſhall paſs them over to 
| | come 
Laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, cenſor caltigatorque minorum. Hor. de art. poet. 
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come to the ſpeech of Ajax, the third ambaſſador, 
which I ſhall hear repeat entire. 

Ajax was of an haſty diſpoſition, warm and im-. 
petuous. Thus his ſpeech is ſhort, but lively, and 
full of that noble boldneſs, which was natural to 
him. He does not at firſt addreſs his diſcourſe to 
Achilles, as ſuppoſing he was too inflexible and un- 
relenting to yield to perſuaſion, and herein has 
thown an art that cannot be ſufficiently admired. 


«© Hence let us go, . . . why waſte we time in vain? 
„ Sce what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain! 
«« Lik'd, or not lik'd, his words we mult relate, 
„The Greeks expect them and our heroes wait. 
« Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 
« Its. ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 
Stern and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement we remit the deed; 
A fire the ſlaughter of the ſon for gives, 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives: 
The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer every ſoul but thine; 
The gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſtcel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 
„One woman: ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms, 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 
Then hear Achilles, be of better mind; 
* Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 
„% And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt.” 

PoPE. 


The diſconrſe of Ajax was well received by A- 
chilles; but continuing ſtill inflexible, he declared 
he would not take arms till Hector had covered the 
field with the flain, ſet fire to the fleet, and ap- 
proached his own tent and veſlels. There, ſays he; 
will I wait for him, and however enraged he is, 1 
Will there put a ſtop to his fury. 


L know 
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y know not whether we muſt rank among the. 
ſpeeches the ſhort diſcourſe of Antilochus to Achilles» 
by which he informs him of the death of Patroclus; 
but nothing can be more eloquent than that paflage. 
The circumſtance of his preſenting himſelf with his 
face all drowned in tears, was a kind of prelude, 
foretelling what was after to follow. | 


Sad tidings, fon of Peleus, thou muſt hear, 
And wretched I th' unwilling meflenger ! 

« Dead is Patroclus! for his corſe they fight, 
His naked corſe: His arms are Hector's right, PoPE.. 


z This ſhort diſcourſe is juſtly propoſed as a perfect 
model of oratorial brevity. It conſiſts of but four 
lines, In the two firſt Antilochus prepares Achilles 
for the ſad tidings he was about to tell him, which 
ought not to have been laid before him too abruptly. 
And in the two laſt, as Euſtathius obſerves, it com- 
“ prcheads the whole affair, the death of Patroclus, 
the perion that killed him, the conteſt for his body, 
*and his arms in poſſeſſion of the enemy. Beſides, 
it thould be obſerved, that grief has ſo crouded his. 
* words, that in theſe two verſes he leaves the verb 
© pipe xov1%4 without its nominative,” But what I 
find moſt admirable is the choice of the word he 
makes ule of to declare theſe tidings. He does nat 
ſay, Patreclus is dead, as it has been tranſlated, and 
perhaps could not poſſibly be otherwiſe. He avoids 
all expreſſions, which might carry with them ſorrow- 
ful ad bloody ideas, 7:%vme, wipalas, avipries, and ſub- 
ſtitutes the moſt gentle phraſe he could poſſibly em- 
ploy upon this occaſion, Kira: Harfe, Jacet Pa- 
troclus,“ Patroclus is fallen,” But our language is not 
capable of rendering this beauty and delicacy. One 
might ſay indeed, Patroclus is no more. 

| I ſhall. 


Y. TI. xviii. 18. ; : 
z Narrare quis brevius poteſt, quam qui mortem nuntiat, 
Patrocli. Quint. lib. 10, cap. 1. 
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3. 2 I ſhall conclude with the ſpeech of Priam to 
Achilles, when he demands of him the body of his 
fon Hector. To conceive the full beauty of it, we 
muſt call to mind the character of Achilles, rough, 
violent, and inflexible. But he was a ſon, and had a 
father. His heart obdurate, and inſenſible to every 
other motive, could not be ſoftned into compaſhon 
by any inducement but this. And therefore Mer- 
cury the god of Eloquence, adviſed him to dwell 
upon it. With this he begins and ends his diſcourſe, 
Being entered the tent of Achilles, he throws himſelf 
upon his knees, kiſſes his hands, thoſe murderous 
hands, that had ſlain fo many of his children. 


Repoiv 'AyiAnnog AdGe vival, N x yerpas 
At-, avdpopovuc, ol of weatag x1Kyov vice. 


Achilles is much ſurpriſed at ſo fudden a ſpectacle. 
All around him are ſeized with a like aſtoniſhment, 
and keep ſilence ; at laſt Priam ſpeaks. 


“Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'rs divine 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine; 
In me thy father's reverend image trace, 
Thoſe ſilver hairs, that vencrable face; 
„His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon ſee ! 
* In all my equal, but in miſery ! - 
Vet now perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 
** Expells him helpleſs from his peacetul ſtate; 


Think from ſome powerful foe thou ſeeit him fly, 


And beg protection with a feeble cry. 

* Yet ſtill one comfort in his ſoul may riſe; 

He hears his ſon {till lives to glad his eyes; 

And hearing ſtill may hope a better day 

May ſend him thee to chaſe that foe away. 

No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 

*©'The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are ſlain ! 

* Yet what a race? ere Greece to Ilion came 

The pledge of many a lov'd and loving dame: 
Nineteen 


II. xxiv. 485, & c. 
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© Nineteen one mother bore. 
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Dead, all are dead ! 

* How oft alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 

„Still one was left, their loſs to recompenſe, 

„His father's hope, his country's laſt defence; 

Him too thy rage has flain! beneath thy ſteel, 

* Unhappy, in his country's cauſe he fell. 

„For him through hoſtile camps I bent my way, 

For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay; 

Large gifts, proportion'd to thy wrath, I bear; 

„Oh, hear the wretched, and the gods revere-! 
„Think of thy father, and this face bchold ! 

See him in me, as helpleſs and as old ! 

Though not ſo wretched : There he yields to me, 

“The firit of men in ſovereign miſery. 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 

The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race; 

* Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 

And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gore, 

PorE. 


How uncompaſſionate ſoever Achilles was, he 
could not reſiſt ſo pathetic a diſcourſe. The gentle 
name of father drew tears from his eyes. He raiſed 
Priam with tenderneſs. and ſeemed to bear a part in 
his ſorrows, They both burſt out into floods of grief, 
the one for the loſs of Hector, the other in remem- 
brance of Peleus and Patroclus. 

There are abundance of ſuch paſſages as theſe I 
have quotcd in Homer, and ſome perhaps ſtill more 
beautiful. And the reading of this Poet, in my o- 
pinion, eſpecially if attended with ſome reflections 
to point out his beauties, and compared with the 
paſages of Virgil, where he has imitated him, is ve- 
ry capable of giving youth a juſt idea of fine poetry 
and ſolid eloquence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Il. 
INSTRUCTIONS 0 be drawn from HOMER. 


T] SHALL reduce the inſtructions which the boys 
1 ſhould principally attend to in reading Homer, to 
three articles. The firſt regards uſages and cuſtoms ; 
the ſecond morality and the conduct of life; and the 
third religion and the gods, Madam Dacier, in tac 
learned remarks ſhe has added to her tranſlation of 
this poet, is very exact in pointing out theſe valua- 
ble footſteps of antiquity to her reader. Her reflec- 
tions have been of great help to me in treating this 
matter, and may ſupply a maſter with proper in- 
ſtructions for his ſcholars. As the chief deſign of 
my work, which I have already frequently obſerved, 
is to form the taſte of youth in every branch of 
learning, ſo far as lics in my power, and to enable 
them to derive all the advantages that may be rea- 
ſonably expected from the ancients, I imagine, that 
what I ſhall here ſay upon Homer, may ſerve as a 
model to young maſters and ſcholars, for making the 
like obſervations in the reading of all other authors, 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


Of Usacts and CusToMs, 
Hon ACE obſerves of Ulyſſes, that in travel- 


ling through different countries, he was very care- 
Ful to inform himſelf in their cuſtoms and manners: 


b Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. 


We 


b Horat. de art. poet. 
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We ſhould do the ſame in regard to the different 


books we read ; and it is of great uſe to accuſtom 


youth early to make ſuch obſervations as theſe, 
which will inſtruct them, as they go along, in a 
great many agreeable and curious matters. As Ho- 
mer is the moſt ancient of all the profane writers, 
that have come down to us, he may contribute very 
much to ſatisfy this laudable curioſity, which ſhould 
be found in every reader of underſtanding, as well 
as in a careful traveller, 


* 


I. Of the MANNERS of the Axcin Ns. 


Princes and Kings in Homer have nothing of the 
luxury and pomp which have ſince infected the 
courts of great men; ſimplicity and modeſty were 
the happy character of thoſe early ages. Their pa- 
laces were not filled with an uſeleſs throng of dome- 
ſtics, valets and officers, capable of introducing all 
ſorts of vices by their pride and idleneſs. When the 
deputies of the princes of Greece came to find Achil- 
les, that prince, all powerful as he was, had no guards, 
gentlemen-uſhers, or courtiers about him. They en- 
ter his apartment, and addreſs him without ceremony. 
Preſently after an entertainment is prepared, Achilles 
cuts the meat out himſelf, and divides and ſpits it, 

The ladies and princefles were not more delicate. 
A noble and vigorous education had enured them to 
labour, and to ſuch offices as we think low and mean, 
but were agreeable to what they were at firſt deſigned 
for, to their condition and capacities, and more pro- 
per to preſerve their virtue, than the vain amuſements 
and diverſions which have ſucceeded in their ſtead. 
They went to draw water from the ſpring in perſon : 
Nauſicaa, the daughter of the Phæacian King, goes to 
waſh her garments in the river with her women: And 
the Queen her mother was got up to her ſpinning by 
break of day, in the chimney corner, 

e Theſe were the cuſtoms of thoſe heroic, thoſe 

happy times, when luxury and effeminacy were 
Vol. I. D d | „„ net 


© M, Dacier in her preface to Homer. 
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% not known, and when glory conſiſted only in vir- 
tue and labour; and nothing but ſloth and vice 


were diſhonourable. Both ſacred and profane hi- 


* ſtory inform us, that it then was the cuſtom to 
* ſerve themſelves; and this cuſtom was a precious 

<* remnant of the golden age. The patriarchs 
_ © wrought with their own hands; the maidens of 


« greateſt quality went themſelves to fetch water 


< from the ſpring ; Rebecca, Rachel, and Jethro's 
daughters drove their flocks thither. In Fabius 
<< Pictor, Rhea herſelf goes to draw water; the 
<< daughter of Tarpeius does the ſame in Livy.” 


H. SAacRirFices. 


Homer deſcribes at large the ceremonies uſed in 
facrificing, in the firſt book of the Iliad, and the 
third of the Odyfley. In this laſt paſſage Neſtor is the 
ſacrificer; for Kings had then the ſuperintendency o- 


ver religion, and the prieſthood was annexed to the 


crown. I ſhall give this laſt deſcription almoſt as it 
ſtands in Homer, adding only ſome of Madam Da- 
cier's notes, to make it more eaſily underſtood. 

Neſtor gave orders to the princes his ſons to make 
ready the neceſſary preparations for the ſacrifice he 
deſigned to offer to the gods, upon account of Te- 
lemachus's arrival, | 

They bring the heifer. A proper officer gilds the 
horns. Stratius and Echephron preſent it to him. 

Aretus carries in one hand a coftly baſon with a 
golden ewer, and in the other a baſket, with the ſa- 
cred barley neceflary for the oblation. 


Thraſymedes ſtood cloſe by the victim, with an | 


axe in his hand, ready to ſtrike ; and his brother 

Perſeus held the veſſel to receive the blood. 
Then Neſtor waſhes his hands, cuts of the hair 
from the forchead of the victim, and throws it into 
the fire, ſprinkles the ſacred barley upon his head, 
and joins prayers to this action, addreſſed to Minerva. 
Thrafymedes then raiſes the axe, ſtrikes the heifer, 
cuts the ſtrings of its neck, and throws it _ its 
f | ' knees, 
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knees. The princeſſes aſſiſting at the ſacrifice repeat 
prayers attended with loud exclamations. | 

The princes raiſe the heifer, and as they hold it 
up, Piſiſtratus draws his knife and cuts its throat. 
The blood guſhes out in large ſtreams, and it lies 
without motion. or life. 

At the ſame time they ſtrip off the hide, and cut 
the heifer to pieces. 5 

They ſeparate the thighs entire, d according to cu- 
ſtom, wrap them in a double covering of fat, and. 
lay upon them pieces cut from all the other parts. 
Neſtor himſelf places them as a burnt- offering up- 
on the altar, and ſprinkles them with wine. 

When the thighs of the victim were all conſumed. 
by the fire, they roaſted the entrails, and divided 
them among the aſſiſtants. This circumſtance is ve- 
ry remarkable; it cloſed the facrifice offered to the 
gods, and was as a mark of communion among thoſe. 
that were preſent. The entertainment followed the 


facrifice, and made up part of the ceremony. 


They then cut in pieces the remaining parts of the 
victim, put them on ſpits, and roaſted them. 
Telemachus is there made to enter the bath, and. 
after being perfumed with oils, is clothed in a rich. 
veſt and a pompous robe. | | 
When the meat was ready, they ſat down: to table.. 
Theſe were the principal ceremonies. of the ſacri- 


fices. If any new. ones at. any time occur, they 
ſhould be remarked to the boys, and at the ſame 


time the agreement betwixt ſeveral of theſe ceremo-- 


| nies and thoſe appointed by the immediate direction 
of God himſelf in holy ſcripture. But above all, 
they ſhould be taught to obſerve, that all people 


have unanimouſly placed the ſubſtance of public 
worſhip, and the very eſſence of religion, in ſacri- 
Ded 2. | fice,, 


© They burnt the thighs entire, in honour of tHe gods, with 
pieces cut off from every other part, beg nning at the fhoul- 
ders; whence the word 6w»fcreiv from Guns humeris, and Tiny: 
pe. Theſe pieces were a kind of primitie, which the gods 
accepted, leaving the reſt to the uſe of the ſacrificers.. 
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« fice, without being able well to comprehend the rea- 
fon, end, or inſtitution of it, which is noways na- 
tural or of human invention, and that this conſtant 
uniformity, in ſo ſingular a point, could have been 
derived only from the family of Noah, whoſe de- 
ſcendants, upon their ſeparation, carried each of 
them along with them the manner of worthip, 
which they had been taught that the Deity requi- 
red. | 

As there were few great entertainments without 
ſacrifices, and Kings of old were the miniſters of 
them, it was uſual to ſee them engaged in ſuch offi- 
ces with honour, as are now the employments of 
our cooks and butchers. And thus, adds M. Boi- 
vin, fron whom TI have borrowed this obſervation, 
it is not to be wondered that Achilles ſhould him- 


elf cut the victuals at the entertainment he gave the 


hree deputies of the Grecian army. Twas his pro- 
per office, and at the fame time an act of civility, 
hoſpitality, and religion, which the poet would have 
been to blame to have ſuppreſſed. 


HI. MEALS. 


Dianer and ſupper are very clearly expreſſed in 
Homer. Sometimes we meet with other meals, but 
they were upon extraordinary occaſions, 

Before they ſat down to table, eſpecially in enter- 
tainments of ceremony, they bath'd and pertum'd, 
and then the maſter of the family cloth'd his gueſts 
in robes and habits ſet apart for that purpoſe. This 
care and magnificense was a part of their hoſpitality. 

The meal began and ended with libations offered 
to the deity, which ſerved as public atteſtations, 
thit he was deemed the beginning and end of all 
the benefits they enjoyed. 145 

They ſat upon ſeats, and did not lie down on beds, 
as wis the cuſtom in after ages. 

Tae uſe of table-cloths was not then introduced. 
Taney were very careful in waſhing their tables, and 

| cleaning 
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cleaning them with ſponges both before and after 


eating. 


There is no mention made of boil'd-meat in Ho- 
mer. T hey eat anciently no other than groſs food. 


 Fowling and fiſhing were however not unknown to 
them; but they looked upon fowls and fiſh as food 


too delicate, or too light. F 
Their meat was not ſerved up in a common diſh; 
but each had his portion apart, and ſometimes every 
one had a ſeparate table. The maſter of the houſc, 
or a particular officer, made the diviſion, and all i- 
maginable equality was obſerved in the diſtribution; 
unleſs. ſome perſon of diſtinction was preſent, who 
was to be honoured in a very peculiar manner, and. 

then he had either a greater ſhare than the reſt, 

or the choiceſt part.. We find traces of this cuſtom. 
in the entertainment Joſeph: gave to his brethren, 
and in Saul' s dining with Samuel. 


IV. Wars, SiEGEs, BaTTIESs.. 


Alexander the Great paid ſuch a-regard-to:Ho-- 
mer's poems, that he copied them over with his own: 
hand, and laid them every night with his {word un- 
der his pillow... Nor was it barely for the pleaſure: 
he took in reading them, but as they contained ex-- 
cellent inſtructions for a warrior, © and he would: 
not ſcruple to ſay that he had learnt: his trade out: 


of them. At leaſt, it may be uſeful to obſerve in: 


them the ancient cuſtoms relating to war. 
And here we ſhould carefully take notice of the: 


arms they made uſe of, the method. of drawing up» 


their troops, the manner of leading them. to the: 
battle, how they attacked, or defended a town, and! 
how they entrench'd:. 

Homer, in the third book of the Iliad, deſcribes: 
the armour of Paris in a very particular manner. 
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We there ſee the cuiſſes faſtened with filver buc- 
Eles, a corſelet, a golden belt with a large ſword 
hanging to it, a great and heavy buckler, and a 
helmet adorned with a creſt. Menelaus, who was 
to fight him, was armed in the {ame manner. They 
had cach of them a ſpear in their hand. 

The other kinds of arms, which occur in other 
places, ſhould likewiſe be carefully obſerved. to the 
boys. 2 7 81 

The ancients, according to Madam Dacier, had 
neither trumpets f nor drums, nor any other inſtru- 
ments to ſignify their orders. They ſupplied this 


defect by other means, by ſome certain fign, or by 


the miniſtration of certain officers, who carried the 
orders from rank to rank by word of mouth. 

The cuſtom of making a ſpeech to the ſoldiers 
before the battle, and even in the midſt of the en- 
gagement, was authoriſed in thoſe early ages by u- 
niverſal practice. And it would be no leſs ridicu- 
lous to blame a poet for it, than a painter for draw- 
ing the perſons he would repreſent in the dreſs of 
the age they liv'd in. _ 

In the 4th book of the Iliad, we fee the order in 
which Neſtor's troops were diſpoſed for the battle. 
The chariots were placed in the front; the more nu-— 
merous infantry were drawn up behind to fupport 
them; and in the middle were placed the worſt ſol- 

diers, that they might be forced to fight, though a- 
* N gainſt 

f This is true of drums, which were not uſed amongſt the 
ancients, and are a modern invention, though now in uſe a- 
mongſt all nations. But what is here {aid of trumpets, is ex- 
preſly contradicted by the beautiful deſcription given of the 
war-horſe by God himſelf, in the book of Job, Ub audierit lur- 
ci nam, Gee Job. xxxix. 25. which evidently fhews, that in 
times as ancient as Job's, the cuſtom of uſing trumpets to ani- 
mate the troops, and to give different ſignz!s, was conſtantly 
received, and very much practiſed, eſpecially in the eaſtern na- 
tions, and amon the people bordering upon Svria and Arabia. 
Not to mention the trumpets, which Moles caus'd to be made 
by the immediate direction of God. ?Tis true, in the battles 
deſcribed by Homer, we do not meet with any mention of 
trumpets, but the are alluded to in a compariſon drawn. from 
the ße ge of a town. II. xviil. ver. 219. d 
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gainſt their inclination. In the eleventh book this or- 
der is reverſed, and the horſe placed behind the foot. 
g The ancients uſed chariots only inſtead of caval- 
ry; and there is no inſtance of ſingle horſemen ſo ear- 
ly as the fiege of Troy. Every chieftain had a chariot, 
from whence they fought, uſually drawn by two hor- 
ſes, and the driver was generally a perſon of diſtincti- 
on, and very capable of fighting himſelf. There is. 
however very little reaſon to believe, that the art of ri- 
ding and managing horſes was then unknown. In 
Homer's time at leaſt it had attained ſuch perfection, 
Þ that one man could guide ſeveral at once, and leap 
from one to another, though they were running full 
ſpecd, as we leara from a compariſon the poet uſes. 
The ſeventh book of the Iliad repreſents to us an 
entrenchment formed of a ſtrang wall flank'd with 
towers, and ſurrounded by a deep ditch, with pal- 
lifades about it, : 
«« 'Then to ſecure the camp and naval powers, 
„They rais'd embattl'd walls with lofty towers: 
From 


It appears both from ſacred and profane hiſtory, that cha- 
riots were long the chief ſtrength of armies. There were le- 
vera] forts of them, and great advantages derived from them. 
But when the go-J old time was paſt, when the nations after 
choſe out a large and ſpacious plain to decide their quarrels in 

itched battles; and having recourſe to artifice, found out the 
3 of an advantageous ground, they eaſily perceived that 
all this apparatus and expence of chariots might be rendered 
intirely ulzleſs by an hedge, an inequality of ground, or a 
imall entrenchment. And when they came to engage in an in- 
cloſed or woody country, in narrow Janes, or places abounding 
with brooks or rivers, the chariots, inſtead of being ſervices 
able, became abſolutely inconvenient. Hence, in after ages, 
the people and ofticers, who reduced war into an art or ſci- 
ence, and fought with method, and by rules, choſe to lay aſide 
the uſe of chariots in their expeditions :, Nor were they at all 
afraid of the chariots, that were broaght againſt them, as we 
learn from the army commanded by Lucullus. "The Jegionary 
ſoldiers being well diſciplin'd, no fooner ſaw the chariots of 
Tigranes coming upon them, than they opened to let them pals. 
through; and immediately cloſing again, re-umed their ranks, 
and rendtred the impetuoſity of the chariot: not only uſeleſs, 
but ridiculous, ſo far as to cry out, as in the Circus, for more: 
to ſtart. | 8 N F 
„ * IL xv. 680. 
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From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around 
For paſling chariots; and a trench profound. 
„Of large extent; and deep in earth below 
„Strong piles inſix d ſtood adverſe to the foc. Por E. 


There is no mention in Homer of the machines 
which were afterwards uſed in the aſſault and defence 
of fortify'd places. If they were of later date than 
the Trojan war, that might be one of the reaſons 
why fieges were of ſo long duration. But the filence 
of Homer is no certain proof that theſe machines 
were then unknown, becauſe there is no place attack- 
ed throughout the whole. Iliad ;- and all the battles 
are fought in the open plain, without the gates. 
Many more obſervations might be made upon this 
head, and others of a like nature, fuch as the cere- 
monies at funerals, navigation, commerce, &c. But it 
is enough for me to obſerve in general, that it is ad- 
viſeable to make the boys diligently attend to parti- 
culars of this kind, and remark as they go on, what- 
ever concerns ancient tiages and cuſtoms of this na- 
ture; ſome of which are even of uſe to ſupport reli- 
gion, as for inſtance the funeral ceremonies. For they 
all tended to confirm and tranſmit the public, uni- 
form, and conſtant belief of the ſoui's immortality ; 
as they ſuppoſed the dead were ſenſible of them, and 
conſequently that their ſouls were ſtill ſubſiſting. And 
by the reſpect theſe ceremonies. inſpired for the bo- 
dies of the dead, as ſacred depoſites, and the ho- 
nours paid them, they laid the foundations of the 
belief of the reſurrection of the body, and pr 18 
men to receive it. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


J MorailiTy and the Do Tits of eivIL ILIE. 


| > kg ACE makes no ſcruple to affirm, that Ho- 
=» mer's poems contain purer and Juſter inſtruQtions 
| uy 
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in morality, than the books of the moſt e 
philoſophers. | 


Qui quid fit pulchrum,quid turpe,quid utile,quidnon, 
Plenius ac melius Chryſippo et Crantore dicit. 


We ſhould therefore loſe one of the CS ad- 
vantages to be drawn from the reading of this poet, 
if we did not carefully obſerve the excellent maxims, 
diffuſed through the whole, which may be equally 
beneficial in forming the manners, and regulating the 
conduct of life, We ought no leſs to obſerve the ex- 
amples and actions, under which the poet has ad- 
mirably veiled theſe inſtructions, in order to render 
them more engaging, perſuafive and effectual. 


* 


I, RESPECT for the Gone. 


„Mee ſpeaking of Diomed, who had preſum'd 
to contend with Venus in the battle, expreſſes her- 
ſelf thus, x „„ 
*iKnow thou whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 
Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; 

% From fields of death when late he ſhall retire, 
2s No infant on his knees ſhall call him fire, 


os. * Kay raid ec or. N tc red vow 
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Here is a ce ſinely introduced, and with far 
more force and vivacity, than if it had been thrown 
into the form of a ſentence : Theſe who contend with 
the Gods are not long-liv d. 


II. 1 for RINGS, 
E Homer, ſpeaking of Agamemnon, lays down in 


two words a firm foundation for the reſpect which 
Y 18 
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due to Kings; Tu A i alle ic His honour ſprings 
From Jove. And preſently after adds, 


Jo one ſole monareh Jove commits the ſway, 
His are the laws, and him let all obey.” PoE. 


Theſe ideas are great and noble, and ſhew how 
ſacred and inviolable the majeſty and perſon of Kings 
ſhould be ; that as they derive their power only from 
God, tis God alone can take it from them; and that 
to reliſt their authority, would be to reſiſt the au- 
thority of God. Tis a pleaſure to hear an heathen 
author ſpeak like St. Paul. I Let every ſoul be ſub- 
Jeet wito the higher powers : For there is ns power but 
of God; the powers that be, are ordained of God. ho- 
ſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, refifteth the ordi- 
Aance q; S and they inus rf, ſball receive to. 
themſelves damnation, _ 7 | 


III. REsPECT due to PARENTS. 


Wee ſee in ſeveral m paſſages of Homer the hor- 
rible imprecations of fathers and. mathers, againſt 
ſuch children as have fail d of the reſpect due to 
them, heard by the gods in a terrible manner, and 
the avenging furies ſent by the gods to puniſh ſo de- 
teſtable a crime. Thus the ſcripture informs us, n 


That the bleſſing of the father eftabliſbeth the hauſes of 


children, but the curſe of the mother reoteth out founda- 
tions. It may not be amiſs upon. this occaſion to tell 


o 


the boys the ſtory in o St. Auguſtine, which is ſo 


terrible an example of the fatal effect of a mother's 


curſing her own children. 


IV. Hos PITALIT x. 


There is nothing more admirable than the maxims 
diffuſed through the Iliad, and more eſpecially through 


the 
Rom. xiii. 1. 2. o Eccleſ. 111. 9. 
m II. ix. 453.457, and 561. » 8. Aug. ſerm. 322. et lib. 22, 
568. II. xzi. 412, 414, de civ. Dei, c- viii. n. 22. 
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the Odyſſey, concerning gueſts, ſtrangers, and the 
poor; they are enough to make Chriſtians aſhamed, 
amongſt whom there are ſcarce left any traces of that 
virtue ſo much practiſed of old amongſt the heathen 
in ſo noble and generous a manner, and equally re- 
commended to the faithful by the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament. 

p Telemachus perceives a ſtranger ſtanding near 
his gate, and not preſuming to enter; he runs to 
him in all haſte, takes hin by the hand, and carries 
him into the houſe, not enduring, ſays the poet, and 
being under an extreme concern that a ſtranger ſhould 
tarry ſo long at his doors. 

q At another time the fame Telemachus enterin 
the apartment of Eumæus one of his ſhepherds, U- 
lyſſes who was there, but unknown and diſguiſed 
like a beggar and in rags, {treight roſe from the place 
where he ſat, to give it to the maſter of the houſe. 
Telemachus, conſidering him as a gueſt, pays him 
honour, and takes another ſeat. 

r Nauſicaa, the daughter of the king of the Phæ- 
acians, ſpeaking'of Ulyſſes, who upon his eſcape from 
ſhipwreck preſented himſelf to her in a condition 
rye elec of her compaſſion, ſays the muſt take great 
care of him; for, adds ſhe, all the poor and all the 

rangers come from Jupiter. 


Hg yap Avg tiow anavlis 
Zervbl TE roi Ts 


In ſ another place it is ſaid, that every ſenſible and 
prudent man looks upon a gueſt and a ſupplicant as his 
nun brother. 

t Ulyſſes, concealed under the habit of a poor beg- 
ar, having been well received by Eumzus, who 
ook care of a part of his flocks, and expreſſing ſome 
urprize at his treatment: Hou could J, anſwers Eu- 

| mus, 


P Od. i. 103, 121. Od. viii. 546. 
Od. xvi. 40,45; Od. xiv. 5. — 61. 
Od. vi. 206. 
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mæus, avoid treating a ftranger well, though in a 
more deplorable condition than you are ? All the ftran- 
gers and poor are ſent to us from Jupiter. We give 
them little, adds he, and that little is valuable to them: 

But 'tis all that ſervants can do in the abſence of their 
maſter. 

It was ſufficient to be poor to be well-received by 
Eumæus; that ſole circumitance rendered ſuch per- 
ſons facred and objects of reſpect, «v7, all, with- 
out any diſtinction. 

The ancients exerciſed hoſpitality, not only with 
generoſity and magnificcnce, but with prudence and 
diſcretion. Telemachus exprefled an carneſt detire 
to return home, u I have no inchnation, ſays Me- 
nelaus to him, to keep you here longer than you have 
a mind. I would in no cafe be troubleſome and im- 
portunate, Hoſpitality has its laws and rules, e 
mujt treat our gueſts in the beſt manner we can, whil/t 
we have them, and let them depart whenever they de- 


fire it. 


wo © C1 I ” 9 U \ * 
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* One of that King's principal officers demanding 
of him, whether he ſhould receive the gueſts, that 
were come to him? Menclaus was diſpleaſed at the 
gqugſtion, and *© What is become of your wiſdom, 
0 ſays he, to make ſuch a demand ? I had great need 
«of hoſpitality myſelf in all the countries I paſled 
„through upon my return to my dominions, I 
pray God that I may no more be reduced to ſuch 
** neccfiities, and that my atllictions may be at an end. 
Go therefore ſtreight, and receive the ſtrangers 
and bring them to my table.“ The ſame motive is 
* urged by God to induce the Iſraelites to exerciſe 
« hoſpitality. Love ye thercfore the ſtrangers, y ſays he 
to them, Vor ye were flrangers in the land 7 Egope 


Od. xv. 68. 74. Deut. x. 19. 
Y Od. iv. 26. 36. 
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We are more inclined to aſſiſt the diſtreſt, after ha- 
ving been unfortunate ourſelves. 

Now ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco, VIRG. 


The volvupty us and the luxurious have very lit- 
tle contideration for the poor, This Homer had ob- 
ſerved, when ſpeaking of the Phæacians, a people 
plunged in pleaſures, and unacquainted with any o- 


ther glory and happineſs, than the leading a life of 


feaſting and diverfions, dancing and mulic. The 
Pheacians, * ſays he, do not receive flrangers kindly, 
and lost upon them with an evil eye. And the reaſon 
of ſuch a conduct is very natural, For ſuch per- 
ſons, having a quicker ſenſe of their own enjoy- 
ments than others, look upon every thing as loſt, 
which they do not conſume themſelves, Beſides, 
whatever has the appearance of indigence and miſe- 
ry, Carries with it a melancholy idea; and perſons of 
this diſpoiition ſhun forrow as the poiſon of life, and 
fit only to interrupt the gladneſs and mirth they are 
defrous to enjoy without interruption, I am apt to 
think Homer would not have given ſo frightful a 
deſcription of the Cyclops, and Polyphemus in par— 
ticular, who treated the ſtrangers that viſited their 
cave with ſo much inhumanity, as he has done, but 
in order to repreſent the unhoſpitable as monſters 
and enemies to mankind. | : 
Antinous, one of the young lords that were con- 
tinually feaſting in Penclope's houſe, was very angry 
with Eumzus for introducing Ulyfies. Have we not 
beggars and vagabonds enough, ſays he, with an air 
of contempt, to conſume our victuals, but thou 
muſt bring this fellow hither ? He proceeded far- 
ther, and threw the footſtool at his head, which he 
made uſe of as he fat at table, One of the perſons 
preſent, moved at ſo brutal an infolence, ** Anti- 
* nous, ſays he, you are very much to blame to ab- 
* uſe this poor man thus. Who knows, whether it 
is not ſome god diſguiſed in a beggar's dreſs? For 
YOU I - E e | d the 
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Sincerity. Integrity. 


It has been ſaid, that if truth were to be baniſhed 


the reſt of the earth, it ought to be found upon the 


lips of a King. He muſt therefore not only abhor 
perjury, but all falſhood and diſfimulation. The 
man that thinks one thing, and ſpeaks another, I hate, 
ſays Achilles, like the gates of hell, 


E xOpog yap wor xeivoc 3juog afdxo muryoiv 
OK tr ev xevber evi ppeoiv, anno Je Bate 


"Twas what the ſcripture calls having two tongues, 
bilingues, or two hearts, in corde et corde locuti ſunt, 
a very beautiful expreſſion; worldly men have two 
hearts, the one they ſhew, the other they conceal. 
In this they think themſelves prudent ; but in what 
confuſion are they, when their double-dealing 1s 
diſcovered ? Os biliague detefior. * I hate a double 
tongue, ſays the wiſeman, in the very paſſage 
where he is teaching Kings how to govern witely. 


Gentleneſs. Docility. 
I have joined theſe two quaiifications together, 


though different in themſelves, becauſe the one na- 
turally leads to the other. Gentleneſs gives a check 
to the tranſports of rage in a prince, and makes 
him avoid a great many faults, Docility inclines 
him to take advice, to follow it, to renounce his 
own views when better are laid before him, to re- 
tract what he has done, when convinced that he has 
gone too far, and to make. amends for the faults he 
has committed through haſte or paſſion. 

The whole Iliad, which is formed upon the an- 
ger of Achilles and the miſcries it brought upon 
the Grecks, is a very uſeful leſſon to princes : 
Though Achilles made little uſe of the advice his 
father gave him, when he ſet out for the ſiege of 


Troy. 
60 My 
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„h My child, with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 
„Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs. 

«© 'Truſt that to heav'n; but thou thy cares engage 
“To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage; 
„From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe; 
„That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine,” Por, 


i Achilles, who to ſatisfy his reſentment, had ſuf- 
fered the beſt of his friends to periſh almoſt before 
his ſight, at laſt acknowledged and lamented, though 
too late, the fatal effects of a paſſion, which, though 
ſweet as honey at the firſt, occaſions bitterneſs and 
grief in its continuance, and ſtil encreaſes, unlzſs 
checked in its infancy. 


© -------- But oh, ve gracious powers above, 
„Wrath and revenge from men and gods remove 
“ Far, far too dear to every mortal breaſt, 
Sweet to the foul, as honey to the taſte ;- 
„ Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind” 
«© From fiery blood, and dark'ning all the mind. 
« Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate, 
is paſt- -I quell it; I reſign to fate,” Pops. 
We muſt juſtly here apply what k Quintus Cur-- 
tius ſays upon the death of Clitus, which occaſioned 
ſo ſevere a repentance in Alexander, who had ſlain 
kim in the exceſs of his pation, Male humanis in: 
geniis natura conſuluit, 2 flerunique non futura, 
ſed tranſucta perpendimus. DQuiþppe rex, Pofteaquanm 
ira ment? deceferat, etiam ebrietate, diſcufſa, m magni- 
tudinem. facinoris ſerd eftimatione ſenſavit 
The: firſt degree of virtue is to commit no Faults; 
the ſecond, is to fufter ourſelves at leaſt to be mags 
ſenſible of them, and not to be aſhamed of amend- 
ing them. This. uſeful leſſon Ulyſſes ventured to: 
* II. ix. 254, —238. * Curt VS, vill. c. 2. 
II. xvlil. 97,113 
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Sincerity. Integrity. 


It has been ſaid, that if truth were to be baniſhed 
the reſt of the earth, it ought to be found upon the 
lips of a King, He muſt therefore not only abhor 
perjury, but all falſhood and diflimulation. The 
man that thinks one thing, and ſpeaks another, I hate, 
ſays Achilles, like the gates of hell. 
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Twas what the ſcripture calls having two tongues, 
bilingues, or two hearts, in corde et corde locuti ſunt, 
a very beautiful expreſſion; worldly men have two 
hearts, the one they ſhew, the other they conceal. 
In this they think themſelves prudent ; but in what 
confuſion are they, when their double-dealing 1s 
diicovered ? Os biliague detefior. © I hate a double 
tongue, ſays the wiſeman, in the very paſſage 
where he is teaching Kings how to govern witcly. 


Gentleneſs, Docility. 


I have joined theſe two qualifications together, 
though different in themſelves, becauſe the one na- 
turally leads to the other. Gentleneſs gives a check 
to the tranſports of rage in a prince, and makes 
him avoid a great many faults. Docility inclines 
him to take advice, to follow it, to renounce his 
own views when better are laid before him, to re- 
tract what he has done, when convinced that he has 
gone too far, and to make amends for the faults he 
has committed through haſte or paſſion. 

The whole Iliad, which is formed upon the an- 
ger of Achilles and the miſeries it brought upon 
the Grecks, is a very uſeful leſſon to princes: 
Though Achilles made little uſe of the advice his 
father gave him, when he ſet out for the ſiege of 
Troy. 
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h My child, with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 
„Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs. 

{© 'Truſt that to heav'n; but thou thy cares engage 
To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage ; 
„From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 

And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe; 
„That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 

9 The virtues of humanity be thine,” Poer.. 


Achilles, who to ſatisfy his reſentment, had ſuf- 
fered the beſt of his friends to perith almoft before 
his ſight, at laſt acknowledged and lamented, though 
too late, the fatal efects of a paſſion, which, though 
Hvcet as honey at the firſt, occaſions bitterneſs and 
grief in its continuance, and ſtill encreaſes, unleſs 
checked in its infancy. 


— ———— But oh, ye gracious pow*rs above, 
„Wrath and revenge from men and gods remove 
t Far, far too dear to every mortal breaſt, 

« Sweet to the foul, as honey to the taſte; 

© Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 

“ From fiery blood, and dark'ning all the mind. 
« Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate, 
Tis paſt-— 1 quell it; I reſign to fate.” 


#4 


Pops. 


We muſt juſtly here apply what k Quintus Cur-- 
tius ſays upon the death of Clitus, which occaſioned 
ſo ſevere a repentance in Alexander, who had ſhin. 
kim in the exceſs of his paffion. Male humanis in: 
geniis natura conſuluit, quod flerumque non futura, 
ſed tranſafta perpendimus. Luippe rex, Pofteaquan 
ira ment? deceſjerat, etiam ebrietate, di Yeuſſa, magni- 
tudinem. facinoris ſerd aftimatione penſavit.. 

The: firſt degree of virtue is to commit no. faults ;- 
the ſecond, is to ſuffer ourſelves at leaſt to be mags 
ſenſible of them, and not to be aſhamed of amend- 


ing them. This. uſeful leſſon Ulyſſes ventured to 
1 eie 
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give Agamemnon the King of Kings, and the laft 


heard it with great docility. 


* Stretch not henceforth, O prince, thy ſov'reign 


« might, 


Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of right; 


« *Tis the chief praiſe, that e'er to Kings belong'd, 

“To right with juſtice whom with pow'r they 
«© wrong'd, 

« To him the monarch. juſt is thy decree, 

„Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thee. 

Each due atonement gladly I prepare,” Poet. 


Vigilance, 


I ſhall cloſe the qualifications of a prince. with 
this. Kings are called in Homer th ſhepherds of the 


people, monies nacr ; and we know the principal duty 


of a ſhepherd is to watch over his flock. Hence 
that beautiful ſentence in Homer, 


m Od yp1 Tavvu xiv tie Prrypopov dN p, 
Q Xacir exrirelpapelat, & Toon WEunne 


e [Il fits a chief, who mighty nations guides, 
* Directs in council, and in war pre. des, 

«© To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 
Jo waſte long nights in indolent repoſe 


35 
. 


Pore, 


Homer in then Odyſſey ſtill better proves this 
truth by two ingenious fictions. Molus, the King 
and guardian of the winds, had delivered them all 
to Ulyſſes incloſed and pent up in a veſſel, except 
Zephyrus, which was favourable to him. His com- 

anions judging it to be gold, open the veſſel, whilſt 
e ſlept; and the winds being thus ſet at liberty, 
raiſed an horrible tempeſt. „ Upon another occa- 

1 ge 72 ſion, 

1 II. xix. 181,—188. » Od. lib. x. 

m II. x. 245 25 * Od. lib. xi, 
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ſion, as Ulyſſes was aſleep, his attendants killed the 
oxen of the ſun, which occaſioned their deſtruction. 

But I muſt not contine the character of /hepherds. 
of the people, which Homer gives to Kings, to bare vi- 
gilance. This beautiful image is of larger extent, 
and lays before us a much higher idea of the duties of 
royalty. By this one word Homer meant to inſtruct 
a prince, that he ought to cheriſh his ſubjects, to be 
ſolicitous in procuring for them all proper advanta-- 
ges, to prefer their happineſs to his own, to devote 
himſelf intirely to them, and not them to him, to 
protect them with vigour and courage, and cover 
them, if neceflary, with his own perſon. Tully, in 
the beautiful letter to his brother Quiatus, lays down. 


the ſame principle, and feems to found it upon the 


ſame compariſon p. The end of every one, who 
„ commands over others, ſays he, is to make thoſe 


T happy whom he governs.” And this rule he does 


not confine to ſuch as have authority over alles or 
citizens; but declares, that whoever has the care of 
ſlaves, or even cattle, ſhould employ himſelf ſolely 
in promoting of their intereſt and advantage. 


VI. Ingenious FiCTIONS.. | 


The poems of Homer abound in fictions, which, 
under the cover of a well invented fable, conceal im- 
portant truths, and very uſeful inſtructions for the 
conduct of life, I ſhall mention but two, | 


C17 cK 


4 The companions of Ulyſſes were ſo imprudent, 
as to enter into the habitation of this dangerous god- 
deſs without any precaution, She gives them at firſt 

„* | | a kind 


Ae mihi quidem videntur huc omnia eſſe referenda ab {iis 
qui pracſum aliis, ut ii, qui in eorum imperio erunt, ſint quam 
beatiſſimi—Eſt autem non modo «jus qui ſociis et civibus, 
fed etiam ejus qui ſervis, qui mutis pecudibus praeſit, eorum 
quibus praclit 2 {ervire. Cic. lib. 1. epiſt. 
1. ad Quint. fratr. 7 
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a kind reception, ſets victuals before them, and pre- 
ſents them with delicious wine, but ſecretly mingles 
a poiſon with all ſhe gives, which had the power to 
make them abſolutely loſe all remembrance of their 
country. She then gives them a ſtroke with her 
wand, and they are all changed into hogs, driven in- 
to the ſtable, and reduced to the life and condition of 
beaſts. Here we have a lively image of the ſorrow- 
ful eſtate a man is brought into, who gives himſelf 
up intirely to pleaſure. Tis true, Ulyſſes eſcapes the 
dangerous allurements of Circe. He was only expoſ- 
ed to them through the neceſſity of delivering his com- 
panions, and Mercury came expreſly to ſhew him a 
root, which alone was capable of preſerving him 
from the fatal poiſon of that goddeſs. Horace ſcems 
to ſuppoſe that he did not drink with his compani- 
ons of the liquor which Circe offered him; but in 
this he is contradicted by Homer. His lines are too 
beautiful to be here omitted. 


r Sirenum voces et Circes pocula noſti; 
Quz ſi cum ſociis ſtultus cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
Sub domina meretrice fuiſſet turpis et excors, 
Vixiſſet canis immundus, vel amica luto ſus. 


TRE SIRENS.. 


s Homer by this ingenious fable, which is one of 
the moſt beautiful in all antiquity, has deſigned to let 
us know that there are pleaſures, which ſeem very 
innocent, that are yet very dangerous. The Sirens 
were a kind of ſea-nymphs, who, by the ſweetnefs of 
their voices, and the harmony of their ſongs, drew all 
ſuch as had the curioſity to hear them, into a pre- 
cipice. For which reaſon the Poet Martial calls them 
very elegantly the pleaſing pain, the crucl joy, and the 
agreeable deſtrufticna of travellers, e 
Sirenas, 


| r Hor. epiſt. 11; Kb, 1 Es Od. lib. 8 
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Sirenas, hilarem navigantium pœnam, 
Blandaſque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 
Quas nemo quondam deſerebat auditas, 
Fallax Ulyſſes dicitur reliquiſſe. 


Ulyfles, informed of the danger he was going to 
be expoſed to, had very prudently cloſed the ears of 
all his companions with wax, and cauſed himſelf to 
be faſt bound to the maſt of a ſhip, that he might be 
in a condition of hearing the Sirens without danger. 
When he was nigh the place of their abode, Draw 
near, faid they to him, draw near, thou generaus 
Prince, who deſerveſt fich high commendations, and art 
the ornament and glery of the Greeks, Thus the firſt 
allurement, which ſeldom fails to move, we ſee, was 
praiſe and flattery. Hearken to our voice, No traveller e- 
ver paſſed this way without lending an ear tothe harmony 
of our concerts, Tis very natural for perſons fatigued 
with a long voyage to comply with ſo innocent a di- 
verſion, And the example of all the others, who 
had indulged themſelves in it, was a freſh reaſon for 
the compliance. Whoever has heard us, has gone away 
both inſtructed and charmed with our ſongs, They raiſe 
at once the curioſity of the mind, and attract the 
ſenſes by the allurement of pleaſure. What was there 
criminal in all this? Or what appearance even or 
danger ! And yet Ulyfles had been undone, if his 


. companions had given credit to them, and untied 


him, Conquered by the charms of their voices, he 
no longer remembred his former reſolutions, nor e- 


ven the orders himſelf had given to keep faſt his 


bands. He had ſav'd his companions by his pru- 
dence, in ſtopping their cars with wax, and they ſav- 
ed him in their turn by their neceſſary refuſal to o- 
bey him. There are no other means of eſcaping 
the allurements of pleaſure and eaſe, thoſe dapgerous 
Sirens to youth, but by {topping the ears, and flying 
from them like the companions of Ulyſſes, or by 


being tied down like Ulyſſes himſelf. 
ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE THE THIRD. 


Of the Gops and REL1G10N. 


NoOching is more proper to convince us, into what 
a extravagancies the mind of inan is capable of 
falling, when eſtranged from the true religion, than 
the deicription Homer gives us of the gods of Pa- 
ganiſm. It muſt be owned he gives us a ſtrange idea 
of them, They fall together by the ears, reproach 
and ſcandalouſſy abuſe one another. They enter in- 
to leagues, and engage in oppoſite parti-s againſt 
each other, Some of them are wounded in their con- 
teſts with men, and all ready to periſh. Lying, trick- 
ing, and thieving are genteel practices among them, 
Adultery, inceſt, and the moſt deteſtable crimes lofe 
all' their blackneſs in heaven, and are had in honour 
there. Homer has not only aſcribed all the weakneſ- 
ſes of human nature to his gods, but all human 
Paſſions and vices ; whereas he ſhould rather, as 
Fully has obſerved, have raiſed men to the perfecti- 
ons of the gods. Humana ad deos tranftulit, divina 
mallem ad nos. For this reaſon, as we have already 
obſerved, Plato baniſhed him his common-wealth, 
as offending againſt the Majeſty of heaven ; and Py- 
thagoras ſaid, he was cruelly tormented in hell for 
having inſerted” ſuch impious fiftions in his poems. 
But, as Ariſtotle has remarked, he only followed 
herein the vulgar opinion. And ſuch extravagancies 
ſhew how mach we ſtand indebted to our deliverer. 
However amidſt ſo thick a gloom we have fome 
ſparks of light, which are ſufficiently capable to il- 
luminate the mind, ſome precious remains-of primi- 
tive truths originally imprinted in the heart of man 
by the author of nature, and preſerved by a conſtant 
and univerſal tradition, notwithſtanding the general 
corruption. And we ought to be particularly careful 
to make youth take notice of theſe fundamental prin- 
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I ſhall here mention only a few 
of the moſt important. 


I. One only ſupreme Gon, 7 and the Au- 
THOR of FATE 

Notwithſtanding the OP multiplicity of 

Homer's gods, he plainly acknowledges one firſt Be- 

ing, a ſuperior God, upon whom all the other gods 
epended, Jupiter ſpeaks and acts every where as 

abſolute, and intinitely ſuperior to all the other gods 

in power and authority, as able by a word to "caſt 

them all out of heaven, and plunge them into the 

depths of Tartarus, and as having executed this ven- 

geance upon ſome of them; whilſt all of them own 

his ſuperiority and independence. One ſingle paſ- 

ſage will ſuffice to ſhew the idea which the ancients 

conceive of Jupiter. 

et Aurora now, fair daughter of the PETS 

e Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn ; 

«© When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 

„Where high Olympus” cloudy tops ariſe, 

The fire of gods his awful ſilence broke, 

„The heev'ns, attentive, trembled as he ſpoke. 

«« Celeſtial ſtates, immortal gods, give ear, 

Hear our decree, and rev'rence what you hear; 

„The fix'd decree, which not all heav'n can move, 

„Thou fate! fulfil it; and ye pow'rs approve ! 

„What god but enters yon forbidden field, 

* Who yields aſliftance, or but wills to vield ; 

„Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be en, 

Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of: heav'n; 


Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
* Low in the dark Tartarean guiph ſhall groan, 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen Hoors, 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 
au As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th'wrherial world, 
| Let 
. 


32. 
2 Porta adverſa, ingens, ſolidoque adamante colu;mne. 
Bis patet in præceps tanimm, tenditque f..b umbras, 
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Let him, who tempts me, dread thoſe dire avodes ; 
„And know th' Almighty is the God of gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 
Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove : 

« Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, 


W hoſe {tr ong embrace holds heav' n, and ear th, 


* and main: 
« Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag by this the thund'rer down to carth : 
Ve ſtrive in vain ! If I but ſtretch this hand, 
J heave the gods, the Ocean and the land, 
* I fix the chain to great Olympus height, 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my fight. 
For ſuch I reign, unbounded, and above x 
And ſuch are men and gods compar'd to Jove. 
Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs reply, 
«© A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the ey; ; 
« 'Frembiing they ſtood before their ſov'reign's look. 
PoE. 


After this we muſt not be ſurpriſed that the poet 
repreſents Jupiter as the author of fate, which is no 
other than a law proceeding from him, ro which every 
thing in heaven and earth is ſubject, * Fate accord- 
ing to Homer is the decree of Jupiter, 45 8k. This 
decree fixes events, and is properly that nece flity, that 
inviolable law, by which Jupiter himſelf is Bound, 
And as a proof, that this is Homer's doctri ine, we 
may urge, that he has never once mentioned Fortune, 
ru, and confequently that blind divinity, adored in 
after ages, was not known in his time. 


II. I PROVIDENCE, preſiding over all, and govern- 


ing all, 


The notion, which the heathens had of a Provi- 
dence, that governs and. prefides over all things, even 
the ſmalleſt events, and cor ſequently condeſcends to 
take cognizance of every particular circumſtance, 
muſt have been the effect of a tradition as old as the 
worid, and der ived from revelation. 


ne 


* M. Boivin, Apol. d' Hom. 
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y The good ſhepherd Eumæus aſcribes the happy 
ſucceſs of his cares to the protection of. God, who 
blefſed his labour and every thing committed to his truft. 
In the ſame manner Laban ſays to Jacob, 2 IT have 
learned by experience that the Lord hath bleſſed me for 
thy /ake ; one would think it was he that was talking. 

a Ulyfles owns, that it was God who had ſent him 
plenty of game, And according to the ſame princi- 
ples of theology, Jacob tells his father, who was 
ſurpriſed his ſon ſhould be returned ſo ſoon from 
hunting, Þ that the Lord had brought the veniſon to him. 

That Fate or Providence extends its care to ani- 
mais, may be deduced from a principle, that pre- 
vailed in Homer's time, Speaking of a dove, he 
ſays, © that Fate would not ſuffer it to be taken, And 
we all know what Jeſus Chrift hath ſaid upon the 
fame ſubject, d that a ſparrow ſhall not fall to the 
ground without your Father. 

After this we muſt not be ſurpriſed, that Homer 


' thould make all the events which happen to man- 


kind to depend uppn Providence, even the pre- 
ciſe moment of their falling out, as in the caſe of 
Ulyfles's ſtay in the ine of Ogygia, © rom whence he 
wvas not to depart, till the time fixed by the gods for his 
return to Ithaca. | | 
There is nothing, wherein chance ſeems ſo much 
to prevail, as the caſting of lots. Yet the deciſion 
was aſcribed to Jupiter, ſince prayers were offered 
up to him for the ſucceſs of it; f as when the lots 
were caſt, who ſhould fight with Hector. The ſame 


is very exactly expreſſed in Scripture : 2 The lot is 
caſt into the lap, but the whole diſpoſing thereof is of 


the Lord. | 
Homer deſcribes this watchful care of Provi- 
dence over mankind in an admirable manner by the 


Vol. I. Ff ingenious 
7 Od. xiv. bs. Matt. x. 29. 
Cen. xxx. 27. 5 
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ingenious fiction of two urns, to ſhew that Provi- 
dence alone directs and diſpenſes good and evil. 


———g © h Man is born to bear; 

Such is, alas! the gods ſevere decree, 

«© They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 

„Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 

The ſource of evil one, and one of good; 

«© From thence the cup of mortal men he fills, 

* Blefings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills ; 

<< To moſt he mingles both: The wretch, decreed 

<< 'To taſte the bad unmix'd, is curſt indeed; 

© Purſu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n, 

He wanders outcaſt both of earth and heav'n.” 
PoPE. 


The poet, by a ſecond fiction, no leſs noble than 
the foregoing, ſhews that this diſpenſation of good 
and evil is carried on with the utmoſt equity, | by 
putting golden ſcales into the hands of Jupiter, 
wherein he weighs the fate of mortals, which de- 
notes, that 'tis Providence which preſides over all e- 
vents, diſtributes corrections and rewards, determines 
the time and meaſure of them, and that its decrees 
are always founded upon juſtice. This the Seripture 
expreſſes in one word in a lively manner, k Pondus 
et flatera judicia Domini, The judgments of the 
Lord are a weight and balance.” And we fee a 
terrible example of it in Belſhazzar, who being 
weighed in the balances, was found wanting. 1 Ab- 
penſus es in ſtatera, et inventus es minus habens. 

But to conclude, though theſe ſentiments of Ho- 


mer concerning Providence be very juſt and beauti- 


ful, yet we muſt not imagine that the poet keeps al- 
ways up to this exactneſs, and thinks always right 
upon this ſubject. His Jupiter is not capable of a 
continual attention, and whether diverted by diffe- 
rent objects, wearineſs, or want of reſt, his eyes 


are not conſtantly fixed upon all that paſles. 
2 Neptune, 


b II. xxiv. 52 5.—533. | k Prov. Xvi. II. 
Il, viii. 69, et XX11, 209. 1 Dan. v. 27. 
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m Neptune, who was watchful for an opportunity to 
affift the Greeks, lays hold of a favourable moment, 
when Jupiter's eyes were drawn off from Troy. 
n Juno had found means to lay him aſleep, that du- 
ring his repoſe ſhe might raiſe a. ſtorm againſt Her- 
cules; and © long before ſhe knew how to deceive 


him, by favouring the birth of Euryſtheus, who 


thereby became maſter of Hercules againſt Jupiter's 
intention. In heathen authors the light is always 
obſcured with darkneſs. 


3. All our benefits, abilities, and ſucceſs, come from 


GOD. 
This fundamental truth of religion is ſo conſpi- 


cuous every where 1 in Homer, that it would be a ve- 
ry blameable negligence not to take notice of it with 


care. TI thall here point out only the paſſages. 


p According to Homer, every thing in general is 
derived from "the gods. 'A man cannot be happy 
unleſs they ſhed a bleſſing upon his birth and mar- 
riage, the two moſt conſiderable periods of his life. 


A prudent and diſcreet wife, capable of governing 
her houſhold well, is their gikt; and tis from them 


we muſt expect the moſt agreeable fruits of marri- 


age, to wit, wiſe and virtuous children. 
q The choice men make of different profeſſions, 


though led to them by their natural inclinations, 


proceeds from God. Tis with this view he diſpenſes 
different talents amongſt mankind; to ſome he diſ- 


tributes the gift of eloquence, to others the gift of 
muſic, in which poetry is included ; to one he gives. 


R to another wiſdom. 
1 5 


ture, but in return the gods give them an excellent 


TE 2 talent 
m II. xiii. 1, &c. ? Od. iv. 203, 211. et 1, xv. 
-© TR xiv. 250; | 26. 
H. Re wS5 1 Od. xiv. 227. 


© Od. viii. 167, —177. 


is evident, ſays Ulyſſes, the gods do not grant 
every advantage to the ſame man, There are ſome, 
who are not favoured in point of beauty and ſta- 
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talent in ſpeaking, which raiſes them far above the 
reſt of mankind, and makes them be rewarded as a 
kind of divinities. Other s, on the contrary, may 
ſcem to contend with the immortal gods for beauty, 
but their beauty is mute and ſtupid, and they may 
be ſaid to be bodies without ſouls. _ 
'Tis God who inſpires the words of the wiſe, and 


gives them the power to perſuade. Achilles remain- 


cd inflexible to the remonſtrances. of the three dele- 
gates. 5 Neftor does not loſe all hopes hereupon, 
but exhorts Patroclus to attempt again to prevail up- 
on him. Prey by your : advice to conquer the too 
„ obſtinate reſentment of the great Achilles. Who 
* knows but ſome favouring god may give you the 
power of moving and perſuading him?“ 

t *Tis God who gives reputation, renown, and 
glory. Ex de Aug rin g xüdog onnder © Jupiter gives 
and takes courage away from men, as he plcaſes. 
« He is Lord, and all depends upon him.“ The 
gods hold victory in their hands, and diſpoſe of 
< it as they think fit.” Theſe maxims are ſcattered 
throughout Homer, and all his heroes ſeem tho- 
roughly convinced of them. * Hector, who had 


ever been intrepid, quits the field, becauſe Jupiter 


has taken from him his ſtrength and courage, and 


gives this reaſon for his Hight . 


] joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 
© And hear the thunder of the {ſounding ſteeds. 
But Jove's high will is ever uncontroll'd, | 
The ftrong he withers, and confounds the bold; 
Now crowns-with fame the mighty man, and now 
„Strikes the fr eb garland from the victor's . 

| | OPE, 


2 The ſame maxim is found word for word in the 


80 


preceding book. 


II. xi. 77. „ Tl. xvi. 636. 
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80 likewiſe of wiſdom. It can proceed only from 
God. *Tis he alone can open the eyes of men, and 
diſperſe the darkneſs that ſurrounds them. This is 
the frequent ſubject of the royal prophet's peritton : 
IWllumina oculos meos. . . . Revela oculss meos. And this: 
truth the poet would infinuate to us, * when he ſays- 
that Minerva purged the eyes of Diomed of the 
miſts, tha- covered them, The ſame goddeſs in an- 
other place produces a quite different effect. d TwO 
opinions were propoſed in the aſſembly of the Tro- 


W 


4 jans. The advice of Hector, which was very bad 
= and pernicious, was in general applauded and fol- 
8 lowed, without any one's giving the leaſt attention, 
: to the counſel of Polydamas, which was very ſaluta- 


ry. And the reaſon given for it by the poet, is 
1 that Minerva had deprived them of their wiſdom 
- and underſtanding, < Thus David. offered up a-pe- 
tition in theſe beautiful words, Lord, I pray ther, 
M turn the counſel of 1chitsphel into abe And in 


£ this ſenſe Peaclope d ſays to Eurycleus, © Till now, 
4 ſays ſhe, you have been a pattern of prudence and 
2 * diſcretion, The gods muſt have ſuddenly con- 
d „founded your ſenſes: For it depends upon them 
. to change a wiſe man into a fool, and a fool into, 
g | © a perſon of underſtanding,” 


4. Conſequences of the preceding Truth, 


As all is derived from the gods, we. mult not be 
vain of the talents which they have given us. This 
Agamemnon repreſents to Ach illes, whoſe coura LE: 
made him haughty and untractable, when he lays to- 


him, 
E. ; | 
de Strife and debate thy reſtleſs foul emplo7, 
ne | And wars and. horrors are thy ſavage joy. 
F 7 I. 56 1 
80 a II. v. 127. d Od. XX, 10, 14. 
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© If thou haft ſtrength, twas heav'n that ſtrength 
-<© beſtow'd, 
For know, vain man! thy watch is from God.” 


Po pF... 
4% 


Thus he lets him know, that nothing could be 
more ridiculous or unjuſt, than to grow haughty 
upon a borrowed qualification, St. Paul ſays the 
ſame thing more expreſly. f What haſt thou that thou 
didft not receive? Now if thou didſt receive it, why 
doſt thou glory as if thou hadſt not received it ?-* 

If all comes from the gods, we muſt expect every 
thing at their hands, and place a full confidence in. 
them. 8 Diomed looks upon his own courage as vain, 
and owns that all the efforts of the Greeks will prove 
unſucceſsful, becauſe Jupiter favours the Trojans, and 
was reſolved to give them the victory; Þ but he alſo 
hopes to conquer Hector, if ſome god aſſiſt him. 
And Hector himſelf places all his expectations in the 
aſſiſtance of the gods. Thus ſays he to Achilles, 


* know thy force to mine ſuperior far, - 
© But heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war: 
Mean as I am, the gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver heart,” PoE. 


Ulyſſes obſerving his ſon en with the deſign 
he had of falling upon the princes, who were many 
in number, without any other than his aſſiſtance, 
fays to him, Do you think the goddeſs Minerva 
« and her father Jupiter are not a ſufficient help; 
or ſhall we fcek for any other! 5 And in another 
place k he ſpeaks with ſtill more afſurance, * If you 
« youchſafe to afliſt me, O great Minerva, were 
e there three hundred of them, I would attack them 
in my fingle perſon, and am ſure to conquer,” 
*Tis the very language of David. I 7hough an hoft of 
men were laid againſt me, yet ſhall my heart not be a- 


raid, 
f 1 Cor. iv. 7. d. xvi. 260. 
II. xi. 317. et 365. * Od. xili. 389,.—391. 
Þ Il. xx. 434, &c. 1 Plal, xxvii. 3. 
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- fraid; and Seng thore roſe up war againſt me, et 

will I put my truſt in him. 

| If all comes from the gods, we muſt addreſs our- 
ſelves to them by prayer, in order to obtain. the bes, 
nefits we ſtand in need of, There is ſcarce a page 
in Homer, which does not inculcate this truth. If 
a well-thrown fpear ſtrikes where 'tis aimed; if a 
voyage ſucceeds, or a diſcourſe makes an impreſſion 
upon the hearers minds; if an enemy is caſt to the 
ground, or in ſhort any circumſtance of ad vantage 
be gained in any point whatſoever, the whole ſuc- 
ceſs is aſcribed to ꝓrayer; and on the other hand, 
. we ſce ſeveral fail of victory, for want of having 
prayed to the gods. 

And here I muſt beg leave to tranſcribe at large 
what Homer ſays of the prevalence and efficacy of 
prayers with the gods, and ſet: down the admirable 
character he gives of them. Tis in the ninth book 

of the Iliad, where Phenix endeavours to appeaſe 
the inflexible rage of Achilles. | 


WA ko. 


SE 


R m Now be thy rage, ity fatal rage refizn'd ; 

A crucl heart ill ſuits « manly mind : 

„The gods, (the only great, and only wiſe) 
. « Are mov'd by off rings, vows, and ſacrifice: 
„Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 
n | And daily pray'rs atone for daily ſins. 
y | © Prayers are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
e, | © Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 
va | © With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 
'3 | © Conſtant they follow, where injuſtice flies; 
er | © Injuſtice Goife t, erect, and unconfin'd, 
vu © Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er mankind, 
re | © While pray'rs to heal her wrongs move ſlow behind. 
mm | Who hears thoſe daughters of almighty Jove, 
© From him they mediate the throne above : 
of | When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 
a- | © The fire revenges for the daughter's ſake ; 
4, From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce injuſtice then 

« Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting x men, 
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Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway; 

. Theſe reconciling goddeiles obey : 

Due honours to the feed of Jove belong, 

„Due honours calm the fierce, aud bind the ſtron " Hy 
* PO PE. 


It will be a pleaſure to ſee here Madam Daeier- s re- 

fections upon this paſſage of Homer, which is one of 
the molt beautiful to be found in ancient authors. 
In all the fine poetry we have, ſays ſhe, I do not 
think there is any thing more noble, more poetical, 
and more happily imagined than this fiction, which 
gives perſons to prayers and injury, by giving them 
all the qualities, ſentiments, and features of thoſe 
who offer injuries, or have recourſe to prayers. 

Prayers are Jove's daughters, For tis God who 
inſpires prayers, and teaches men to Pray. 

Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face. Thoſe 
who pray, have one knee on the ground, and the face 
wrinkled and bathed in tears ; they dare not lift up 
their eyes, but are trembling and dejected. 

Injuſtice ſwift, &c. This goddeſs is called Ate in 
the Greck. And we have a beautiful deſcription of 
her in the nineteenth book of the Iliad, which the 
reader may conſult. Lightfooted injury gocs fore- 
moſt; for the violent and haſty are quick in doing 
evil; humble prayer follows her, and nothing but 
prayer can repair the miſchieis injury has done, 

Who hears, &c. Here we have a great truth clearly 
expreſſed, whoever would be heard by the gods, and 
obtain pardon, muſt hear the prayers of men who 
have offended him, and pardon the offence, 

When man rejefts, &c. How fine is this return 
Prayers naturally follow injury, to cure the ills ſhe 
has done; but when men {corn and reject. prayers, in- 
jury follows them in her turn to revenge them, and 
this ſhe does by the command of Jupiter himſelf, who 

makes uſe of her to execute the orders of his juitice. 

I muſt farther take notice, before I conclude this 
article, that tis principally from the ſubject here treat- 

ed 
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ed of, that we may diſcern, to what darkneſs mankind 
have been abandoned fince the fall. The heathens 
generally attributed to God alone all the benefits they 
enjoyed, except that only which depends moſt upon 
him, is preferable to all the reſt, and properly ſpeaking 
alone deſerves the name, I mean virtue. For which 
reaſon, they applied to the gods for every other ad- 
vantage, mas Tully obſerves, but had recourſe only to 
themſelves for virtue and wiſdom: Judicium hoc omni- 
um mortalium eſt, fortiinam:s Des fetendam, a ſeig/o fur 
mendam eſje ſapientiam. They were exact in their ae- 
knowledgments for every other good they received; 
but being fully perſuaded, that their virtue was owing 
ſolely to themſelves, they never thought of returning 
thanks to the gods for that. Num quis, quod bonus vir 
Het, gratias diis egit unguam! The reader may conſult 
the paſſage I have quoted from Tully, where this prin- 
ciple is treated of more at large. Horace has abridged 
it in a ſingle line, where ſpeaking of Jupiter he ſays, 


Det vitam, det opes ; animum æquum mi ipſe parabo- 


where he evidently declares, that the advantages which 
do not depend upon our will, are in the power of the 


gods, but that man only has need of himſelf to be 


wife and ealy. ' And tis in this ſenſe o Homer makes 
Peleus talk thus to Achilles, 


% My child, with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 

„Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs. 

* 'Truſt that to heav'n; but thou thy cares cngage 

* To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: 
Texvoy u, x&plog tv Ab nvæiy TE % "Hpy 


Agove', i therwors ov Jt welanyropa Buyeov 
"Io xev evg. 


V. The IMMORTALITY of the SOUL. REWARDS: 


and PUNISHMENTS after DEATH. 


A man muſt be ſtrangely blind not to diſcern 


throughout al Homer, that the notion of the ſoul's 


| immortality. 
2 Lib. ili. de Nat. Deor, 86, 88. II. ix. 254,—2 56. 
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immortality was an ancient and univer ſally prevail- 
ing opinion in his days. Without mentioning any 
other proofs, we need only read what he has ſaid of 
the deicent of Ulyſſes into hell. | 

The other opinion, which is a ;comfequirice of 
the foregoing, that virtucs are rewarded and crimes 
puniſhed in another lite, is as expreſly laid down. 
p Homer repreſents to us Minos in the ſhades be- 
low, with a ſceptre in his hand, diftributing juſtice 


to the dead, affembicd in troops around his tribu- 
nal, and pronouncing irrevocable jadgments, which 


decide their fate for ever. 

q His obſervation concerning the profound: gulph 
of gloomy Tartarus, the frightful caverns of iron 
and braſs, that lie beneath the earth, where the 


perjured are eternally puniſhed, and into which Ju- 


piter threatens: to caſt any god who ſhall diſobey 


his orders, ſufficient! explanis what the heathens 
thought of the n ents to be ſuffered in ano- 


then life. 
r What the ſame poet . of the goddeſs Ate, 


the daughter of Jupiter, that dæmon of diſcord and 
malediction, whoſe buſineſs was to lay ſnares, and 
do miſchief to all men, whom the father of the 
gods, in juſt reſentment, had precipitated from hea- 


ven, with an oath that ſhe never ſhould return thi- 
ther; all this, I ſay, gives us reaſon. to believe, that 
the ſtory of the apoſtate angels, the enemies of 
mankind, who take pains to hurt and deſtroy them, 
and are caſt down for ever into hell, was not un- 
known to the ancients. 


P Od. ix. 567. | r II. xix. 90, ̃ &c. 
4 II. viii. 13,—16. et II. iii. 279. 8 
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